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PREFATORY NOTE 


Thb issue of a University Supplement to the Journal of Indian 
History, incorporating restudies on important topics primarily, was 
already announced as being under consideration It was intended to 
seek the co-operation of those who may be addressmg themselves to 
Umversity students, m the project As a first step in the realiza- 
tion of the project is published here what was delivered by me 
mainly as a course of ordinal y lectures at the University of Madras 
This course was on the History of the Gupta Empire in India and deals 
with, among other topics, the problems connected with the history of 
the Guptas The topics dealt with in this part are — (1) the Guptas in 
the Pur&nas , (2) who the Founder of the Gupta Empire was, (3) the 
Meharauji Pillar Inscription of Chandra , (4) the Founders of the 
Empire, (5) Samudragupta , and (6) Chandragupta II These studies 
will be carried further in the following issues of the journal so as to 
lead ultimately to a fuller study of the age of the Gupta Empire It is 
hoped that these supplements would prove to be of some assistance to 
University students pnmarily and those others who may be interested 
in the study of problems connected with the History of India 

For the benefit of University students, it is proposed to make the 
supplement on the Guptas available separately when it should be 
completed 
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I 

THE GUPTAS 

The Guptas in the Puranas 

Accordin'! to tLe Pin anas, of which the Matsya and the Vayu are of 
the fiist importance fortius purpose, theAndhras constituted a dynasty 
of thirt\ nileib in succession and niled for a period which vanes, 
to a certain extent, in the different authorities , 460 in the Matsya and 
456 in the Vaj u , but as the number of the members of the dynasty is 
notguen uniformh in all of them we may take it roughly that the 
d} nasty ruled for a period of nearly five centuries The dynasty then, 
w'ould have come to an end about the end of the third century a d , 
as we ha%e good reasons tor believing that the Andhras made them- 
seh es independent about the end of the third century b c The 
Matsya PinCina seems to have been composed under the Andhras, and 
there is manuscript authority for regarding that it w'as composed in 
the ninth year of Yajna Sri Satakanji ^ This statement in five of the 
manuscripts is that ‘ Yaghasrlh Salakami actually is in the ninth year 
of rule but the manuscripts geneially contmue the list to the end of 
the dynasty and even include the local dynasties that held sw'ay while 
the Andhras w'ere still the nominal ruling power According to the 
Matsya Pin ana wdiich gives the list in the most complete form a 
number of dy nasties hehd rule over various localities and for varying 
periods, w'hile yet the Andhras w'ere in possession of their kingdom - 
These are described as dynasties of ‘ servants of the Andhras ' Of 
these local dynasties, seven generations of Sri Parvatiya Andhras 
ruled for fifty-tw'o years, possibly for 112 or 102 years 

10 Abhiras ruled for 67 years 
7 Gardhabhilas ,, 72 ,, 

18 Sakas ,, 183 ,, 

^ Nava varsani Yagnoarlh kunite, Satakamikah (Pargiter, Dynasties of the 
Kah Age) 

" And liranam samsthite rajye 
tefam I'hrtyanvaya nypah 
saptaiva^^dhra bhavisyanti 


— Pargiter, op cit 
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8 Yavanas ruled for 87 oi 82 yeais 
14 Tu§aras ,, 107 or 105 ,, 

13 Gurundas or 

Murundas „ 200 yeaib 

and 11 Huijas ,, 103 ,, 

Whatever may be the value of these puramc statements m regard 
to the actual number of rulers and the duration of the reign of each, 
the list is still of great value as exhibiting the political division of 
India in the third centuiy A D Most of the dynasties mentioned in 
these lists of the Pm anas figure in inscriptions and could be located on 
a mapjrom inset iptional references It will be found that the so- 
called Andhrabhiityas held rule m the region of ^ri Paivata(Sri 6ailam 
in the Kurnool District) The Abhiras had their authority in North 
Konkan extending into the interior as fai as Bai ar and taking into 
their territory Kathiawad and part of Gu]aiat The Gaidhabhilas were 
in the interior m the region of the Aravalli Hills occupvmg the south- 
western portion of Rajputana. We know that the Saka dynasty held 
sway over various regions of India, one of their headquarters was 
Mathura (Muttra) on the Jumna Another of their chief possessions 
was the region round TaxiJa (Peshawar) and a third, the region of 
Sindh extending further southwards indefinitely The Yavanas had 
their ter ritory in the valley of the Kabul extending fuithei westwards 
to Bactna , and in their best days, their authority extended as far per- 
haps as the frontiers of Magadha at least The Tusaras oi the 
Tokharis, by which term the Pnranas perliaps mean the Ku'janas, held 
authority in the Punjab including Afghanistan, and in the very best 
days of their empire had an extensive teiritoiy which reached as far 
east as Saketa oi Pafalipura The Muiundas are geneially held to be 
the native name of some tribe or other of these dynasties of the 
Ku$anas and are referred to in the Allahabad inscription of Samudra- 
gupta , along with the above details is made the statement that when 
these should cease to rule ' the KilaKilas or Kola Kilas will succeed ’ 
The Vayn and the Brahmanda Pmanos olfer the additional infoimation 
in legard to these last that they would lule foi ninety-six years, 
and then Vidhyasakti would become ruler_ From this we aie justified 
in drawing the inference that before the Andhi a dynasty came to an 
end, pel haps some considerable time before, these local dynasties 
came into prominence and continued to rule foi the varying periods 
of time ascribed to them, and from the general circumstances of the 
recital it is hardly necessary to make any special distinction in favour 
of the KilaKilas or Kola Kilas We-may perhaps take them to be a 
feudatory foreign dynasty like some of the othei dynasties, and 
Vidhya^akti’s succession may have been to the territories held by these 
Koli Kilas What is a point of importance in the whole is that Vidhya- 
sakti comes at the end of this period of rule, say approximately a 
century after these feudatory dynasties b°gan a movement for making 
themselves independent of the Andhras 

Vidhyasakti’s name appears in another connection m the same 
context in the purapic recital In the dynasties that held rule over the 
territory of Vidisa, the well-known capital of East Mi-Iwa, came at the 
end of the rule of the Sungas, whose territory It preeminently, a 
ruler by name ^i^unandi. His younger broths/ went by the name 
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Nanduasas In his family ^\ ere three rulers This statement means 
that a d\nast\ of fi\e rulers successively ruled the teriitory dependent 
upon the capital Vidisa from the end of the rule of the Sungas in that 
region A prandson, by the dauphter of Nandijasas, is said to have 
ruled from a capital Punka, and this perhaps refers merely to a con- 
temporaia rule of this grandson and his name need not be taken m the 
regular line of the rulers of Vidisa After this d\nastj of five mem- 
bers Vindln asakti’s son, named Praairn, in the Piiuinas, ‘ would rule ’ 
according to the same aulhonta for sixt\ \ ears the city called Kancha- 
naka Of this ruler, it is said, that he celebrated seaeral sacrifices 
called Vajapeaa and distributed liberal gifts at the end of these to 
Brahmins This part of the list, winds up wuth the statement that 
four of his sons ‘ would nile as kings’ There are good reasons for 
holding this Vmdh\ asakti and his son Praaira to be respectia ely Yidhya- 
sakti and Praa arascna, the founder and his successoi of the Vakafaka 
d\ naslv \ mdha asakti, according to the Ajanta inscription w as ‘ a 
twice-boin’ man on earth (named) Vindha asakti whose strength 
grew in great battles aahose a'alour when he was angered 
could not be o\ ercome even ba the gods mighta in gifts He 
aahose majesta aaas equal to that of Indra and of Upendra (Vispu) aaho 
by the valour of his arm gained (the aahole aaoild), became the banner 
of the Vakataka race He coaenng m battle the sun aaith 

dust clouds raised bj his horses hoofs, making his enemies 
earned them to become prone to salute Haaing conqueied his ene- 
mies, lia ing like the king of gods he strenuously exerted himself 
(to gain) spiritual meiit ’ The Charamak inscription^ of the 

Vakataka Pra\ara':ena II gues an elaborate description of this family^ 
and in regard to Piacarasena I it recites a \er\ large number of yagas 
(sacrifices) lint he celebrated, among them figures the Vayapeya as 
well The use the term Vajapey a in the plural The inscrip- 
tion merely recites the ^arlous kinds of sacrifices which perhaps all of 
them were capable of being described by the general term Vayapeya 
Itgnes this Pra\ arasena the title Savirai 2^ title somewhat similar 


' Compare w ith this — 

D\ iradcndra gatischakora netrnh 

paripumendu mukhah su\ igrahngcha | 

D\iya muklnataraah kaMrbabbuia 

prathitah Sudraka ity ag^dhasatvah 1| 

Rc^ Vedam Sama Vedam ganitamathakalam \aigiklm hasti siksam 
Guatia Sariaprasadadn ipagata timire chaksiisi chdpalabhya I 
Rajanam \iks\a putram parama sadudayena ga\madhena chest\a 
labdlwa ebayuh gatabdam dagadina sahitom budrakoagnini pra\astah li 
b iinara ^\asani pramada gunyah kakudam \edandam tapodanageha 
Pa^a^arana bahuyuddba lubdhah ksitipalah kila Sudrako babhu\a 1| 

= F G I , p 235 
® 1 Vlndh^ agakti 

2 Pra\ arasena son of 1 2 (n) Gautamiputra, son of 2 (mamed Bha\aiiaga, 
daughter of the Bharago a d\aiasty ) 

3 Rudraseaa 1, grandson of 2, through 2 (a) 

4 Pnthnsena I, son of 3 

5 Rudrasena II son of 4 (married Prabha\atigupta, daughter of Deiagup^a 
or Chandragupta II and Kubheranaga 

6 Pra\ arasena II Damodarasena, son of S 

7 Narendnsena, son of 6 tmamed a pnneess of Kuntala) 

8 Pnth\Isena II, son of 7 

Balaghat copper plates of Pnth\IsenaII, Ep Ind , \ol ix, No 36 
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to Adhlra^ or emperor Pravarasena I’s great grandson Rudrasena, 
the second of the name in the dynasty, married Prabhavatigupta, 
daughter of MahCLraTOdhtraia ^rl Dsva Gupta This last is another 
name of Chandiagupta II Vikramaditya who had, by his queen 
Kubheranaga, a daughter Prabhavatigupta, accordmg to a recently dis- 
covered copper plate grant of this very Prabhavatigupta She 
married Rudiasena II, the Vakataka, and issued the grant as Regent 
of her young son Divakarasena as he is there called^ in the thirteenth 
year According to the Chammak grant of Pravarasena II of the Vaka- 
takas quoted above, which is a grant by this queen’s son himself m 
his eighteenth yeai, he gives himself the name or title Pravarasena 
II So the name of Pravarasena II may have been Divakarasena and 
his title as ruler Pravarasena II ^ While therefore Divakarasena 
gets to be equal to Pravarasena II we can without much hesitation take 
It that the Devagupta of the Vakafaka inscription is another name of 
Chandragupta II This identification of Devagupta with Chandragupta 
II becomes now equally clear — although Dr Fleet, editing the Sanchi 
inscription of Chandragupta II, doubted an interpretation similar to 
this of Princep, and suggested that Devagupta might be the name of a 
ministei of Chandragupta II — from the newly discovered Prabhavati- 
gupta grant which gives the Gupta genealogy only up to Chandragupta 
II and furnishes the information that Prabhavati was daughter of 
Chandragupta II and Kubheranaga According to the Pravarasena 
grant Prabhavati was the daughter of Devagupta, and therefore Deva- 
gupta must have been anothei name of Chandragupta II undoubtedly 
The late Dr Fleet’s doubt whether Devaraja was the name of Chandra- 
gupta himself in the Sanchi mscription, seems somewhat unreasonable 
from the text itself The grant is made by a subordinate officer for 
the possession of all good qualities by the Maharajadhiraja There is 
only one word of six letters gone from out of the grant and the 
context suggests the substitution of a word which would make the 
names Chandragupta and Devagupta synonymous with very little 
violence to the sense , while the supply of the words suggested by 
Dr Fleet would do violence to the context as it seems It becomes 
therefore clear that Chandragupta II bore another name Devagupta 
which, according to that inscription, was the pet name of the sovereign 
Chandragupta being therefore equivalent to Devagupta the father of 
Prabhavatigupta, and therefore the grandfather of Pravarasena II of 
the Vakatakas, Chandragupta II and Rudrasena II, his son-in-law, 
become contemporaries, and allowing for five generations from Rudra- 
sena II backwaids at the rate of twenty-five years, or even say twenty 
years, we want a century fiom the date of Chandragupta II to come to 
Vmdhyasakti The Sanchi inscription is of date 93 of the Gupta era, and 
Vindhyasakti’s date would be, say, roughly the half century before the 
foundation of the Gupta era , m other words Vmdhyasakti would be a 
ruler of the end of the third century A v VmdhyaiSakti therefore must 

^ K B Pathak in the Indian Antujuary, 1912, pp 214-5 Epigraphtca Indtca, 
vol sv, Dikshit and Pathak 

® A more recent discovery of a grant of this Prabhavati m the nineteenth year of 
her son Pravarasena If gives him the name Damddarasena Dhakarasena must 
have been an elder brother The issue of the new grant by the queen in the nine- 
teenth year of her son’s reign is significant in the light of the evidence of literature 
regarding Pravarasena’s rule. 
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ha\e held rule according to the piiranic statement in Vidisa, at any 
rate his son Pra\arascna I did Vindhyasakti might have been ruler of 
the Vakatika territorN to winch his son added possibly tne territories 
depending upon Vidisa, and this part of the pauramc list exhibits 
Pra\arascna as perhaps something of a conqueror who could celebrate 
the f imous sacrifices permissible to conquerors to celebrate 

Then the Piiu~7:as follo^\ with a list w’hich Pargiter holds to be that 
or the d\nisties that held sway in the third centurj ad Of this 
d\ nast\ , as of the dMiasty of Vidisa, the Maisya PniUna has 
nothing to sav , that means the Mahya PtnCma received its 
completion before these d\ nasties came into existence The Vciyii 
PiorniO, tne latest ledaction of which must ha\e taken place probably 
in the reign of Chandragupta II or ]ust a little later, gives these lists 
which are supported b\ the Diahmaitda Piafina and which are summa- 
rired in the \’tAniU Pin ana another of the authoi itative early Pin anas 
Among the d\ nasties that held rule in the third century which are 
supposed to ha\c followed the end of the family of the Vindhyakas, 
came three Bahlikas who held rule for thirty jears Then there w’'as 
at least one ruler of the Mahisas, whose capital w'as Mahi§mati on the 
Narbada , there were the tribes of the Push^amitra and Patnmitra wuth 
thirteen rulers There were se\en rulers of Mekhala reigning for 
se^ent^ \ears In Kosala there were nine pow'erful rulers called 
Meglias , the Naisada monarchs, coming of the family of Nala, valiant 
and strong, ‘ will rule till the termination of Manu ’ Along w’lth this 
will appear in Magadha one ruler a very valiant man by name Visvas- 
phani He ‘ w ill uproot all the kings and w ill set up as kings in 
\arious kingdoms various castes of people such as Kaivartas, Pancha- 
kas, Pulindas and Brahmanas ’ This Visvasphani, of great strength, 
as great in war as Vishnu himself, in appearance like a eunuch, would 
uproot the Kshatrn as from the earth and entrust the duty of Kshatriyas j 
to others Having satisfied the gods, the fathers and the Brahmans at the' 
same time, he ‘ will go to the banks of the Ganges and hold bis body 
subdued, and aftei lesigning his body (apparently to the care of the 
Ganges), he will reach the world of Indra ' This passage indicates a 
further shifting and division of political power in India in the third 
century A d at the end of which arises a Magadha monarch whom these 
Pm anas called Visvasphani, who, if the Pm anas speak true, made him- 
self overlord of all these by uprooting tlie existing monarchs, and 
appointing others in their places, and thus perhaps made an eflfort at 
bnnging about a united India w'hich the Guptas successfully did later 
If this Magadhan raler came at the end of the period he must have 
been ruler about the same time as VmdhyaSakti or his son Pravarasena 
I Are either of these two and Visvasphani the same person ? If so, 
why should the Pm anas refer to them with such different names ? 
Further research must clear the point 

Apait from this question of to whom the name Vi^vasphapi refers, 
the general trend of political affairs derivable from the narration m 
the Pnranas can be stated somewhat as follows — When the decadence 
of the Andhra pow er began the more powerful of the feudatories of 
the dynasty made themselves gradually more and more indepen- 
dent of their suzerain, so that, when the suzerain dynasty went 
out of existence, these feudatories stood out each as an independent 
power in its owm territory The working out of this process of 
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political disintegration might have extended ovei well-nigh a century 
At the end of this period one ruler of M agadha, and perhaps another 
of Vidisa, made an effort each to bring under his authority as many 
of his neighbours as it was possible for him to bung under his control 
either by measuies of peace or by war The Magadha ruler probably 
was Visvasphapi Stai ting from his inherited kingdom of Magadha 
he extended his authority both east and west it may be north-west, 
and made himself something of a suzerain over the central and 
eastern portions of Hindusthan Vindhyasakti starting from the 
region about the middle of the Vindhya mountains probably extended 
his authoiity to take into his territory the region dominated by Vidi^a, 
and It may be his son Piavarasena I who extended his territory 
farthei, so that, at one time not very long after, the authority of the 
Vakafakas extended fiom the northern parts of Bundelkhand nght 
down to the region of Kuntala in the south According to a statement 
in the Pmanns the work of Vi^vasphapi, whoever he was, if he was a 
histoiical peisonage, consisted in the destruction of the political 
independence of feudatory powers and m the imposition of the 
authority of a central power over them When that mission of his 
was accomplished he gave up his body probably to the possession of 
the Ganges and reached the world of Indra, the reward of valiant work 
on earth 

At the commencement of the fourth century therefore, the part of 
India that comes within the purview of the Pvranas had reverted to 
the position of being divided among a number of independent rulers 
who might have been dependent upon Visvasphapi before, and the 
Puranas recite therefore 

1 A dynasty of nine Nakas at Champavati, witli an alternabve 
Padmavati, which is perhaps more likely 

2 Seven Nagas ruled in Mathura 

3 A dynasty of Mapidhanya held the territory of the Nishadas, 
Yadukas, Saisitas and Kalatoyakas 

4 Kosala, Andhra, Pundra and Tamralipta and Champa were 
luled ovei by dynasties called Devarakshita 

3 Kahnga, Mahisha and the legion dependent on Mahendra 
were undei the rule of the Guhas 

6 ^li Rashtra and Bhokshaka (Bhoja ?) were under the dynasty 
of the Kanakas 

7 The region of Suiaslifra, Avanti, Abhira, 6udra. Arbuda and 
Ma]ava ‘ will be ruled by unbrahmanical Vratyas, very like ^udras ’ 

8 On the banks of the Indus, in the territory of the Rivei 
Chandrabaga and Kuntidesa, and in the terntoiies of Kasmira will 
rule 6udras, Vratyas and Mlechchas ‘ of unbrahmanical lustre ’ 

These ruleis will all rule simultaneously ‘ niggards in gracious- 
ness, untruthful, very irasible and unrighteous ’ 

Among this group figure the descendants of the Guptas ruling over 
the region on the banks of the Ganges dominated by the cities of 
Prayaga and Saketa, and the territory of the Magadhas It will thus be 
seen that the Guptas ruling over this territory were one among nine 
states, among whom Hindusthan and a considerable portion of the 
Dakhan was divided Scholars are divided in opinion in regard to the 
particular peiiod to which this definition of the Gupta power is refer- 
able Some of them hold it as referable to the period up to the 
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conquests of Samudragupta, and others would rather refer it to a period 
when the Gupta power was on the decline after the period of Skanda 
Gupta Having regard to the context where the reference occurs in 
the Pit) anas, and to the possible date of the Vayu Pwana, which is 
the chief authority for this particular portion, it would be moie reason- 
able to take It that this position of the Guptas has reference to the 
peiiod when, for the first time, they emerged into political importance 
For one indication we get something hke a hint that in uprooting the 
Kshatrnas and putting otheis in their stead Vi^vaspham disregarded 
the distmctions of caste The title Gupta in the Indian caste system 
IS the title of the Vaisyas as a class Whatever their caste, the Guptas 
must have occupied a subordmate position in the region indicated in 
this puranic list That they did so, we have evidence of in the state- 
ment of the Chinese tiaveller I-Tsing who was in India from about 
670 to practically the end of the century He stayed for about ten 
years m the University of Nalanda and has made a note of ‘ a great 
king {Ma/ididja) Srf Gupta (Clie-h-ki-to), who built a temple near 
Mrgasikhavana for some Chmese pilgrims, for whose piety he had 
regal d This temple the rums of which were still known in I-Tsmg’s 

time as the Temple of China, was endowed by the kmg with twenty-four 
large villages , the foundation of the temple took place about 500 years 
before the writer’s tune ‘ This would give this Maharaja ^ri Gupta, 
a date somewhere about the end of the second century more or less 
Without makmg a stnct interpretation of the chronological detail given 
in I-Tsing we may regard this Maharaja ^ri Gupta as perhaps the 
earliest known ruler of the Gupta dynasty referred to m the Puidnas 
as having held sway m the region on the banks of the Ganges But 
whether he was identical with the Maharaja ^ri Gupta, the grandfather 
of Cliandi agupta I is a point upon which opmions differ Without being 
too particular m regard to the prefix ‘ ^ri it need make no difference 
by the addition or omission, as it generally follows the designation 
‘ Maharaja ’, it is just possible he was identical with this Maharaja ^ri 
Gupta, the father of Ghatotkaja, or a somewhat earlier ancestor of 
his even I-Tsing’s reference has to be interpreted as referring at 
least to the fifth century anterior to him, if not exactly 500 years, and 
that would mean a date before A d 270 The century A d 170 to 270 
would be the period in which this famous ruler must have lived The 
Gupta at the head of the dynastic list will have to be referred to a 
time subsequent to A D 270 It would perhaps be safer to regard 
this Maharaja ^ri Gupta as an earlier Gupta, possibly the grandfather 
of the Gupta at the head of the dynastic list figurmg in inscriptions 
The pamanic statement therefore m regard to the rule of the Guptas on 
the banks of the Ganges m the third and the fourth centuries may then 
be regarded as a historical fact, having reference to the third century 
A D The objection that there would be two Guptas very near each 
other need not be held to be insuperable Instances could be quoted 
of two rulers of similar names having been very near each other in 
point of time 


^ Beal, J R AS , 1S82, p 571 

Cha\annes Mcntoxies, sin le Rehgeux, etc , of I-Tsing, pp 82-3, note 3 
(quoted in Allan’s Coins of the Gupta Dynasties in the British Museum, p 15) 
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If Uie statement m the Piormas regarding the rule of Magadha, etc , 
b} advnast} of the Guptas (Gupta Yamsajah) could be held to mean 
anuliing, it must be a number of rulers bv the name ‘Gupta’ that 
should ha\c ruled, \\hether the term ‘ Gupba’, according to Manu, \\as 
the ca''te designation or no Taking this along witli the statement m 
llic Puuina'^ about tne achie\ement of Visvasphani that he remo\ed 
the nglit to rule fiom the ICshatnjas and gaie it to others hie 
Kai\ arta", etc , the possibility of Vais\ as with the designation ‘ Gupta ’ 
iia\ ing come into possession of Magadha does not seem in the least 
unlike]\ bo, regarding the Maharaja Gupta of Magadha early in the 
third century as stated by I-Tsing, theie is nothing to make him a 
mstoneal impossibility 
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innsfoi nnlion under Chnndrapupt.i I Tlic so-called C/ini/o coins of 
the Gu]nas ''Com in ill ]irob ibilitx , to ha\ e been the issue of 
Cli indi iizupt I I to be;:in with This was app irentl> mutated and 
impn'\ed U]ion b\ In'- praiuKon who followed in the footsteps of his 
f uiici uid 1 r indt itlici , and loundcd off the Gupta teintorml posses- 
sions b\ cxtsiulin}-’ liicm westwards to the sea itself These coins are 
dessribcd in two \ uictics b\ Mr Allan of the Biitish Museum One 
coin illuctritid as L 1 of jil ite VIII irom the collection of Sir William 
Hncc shows c'lic \ vriLl\ ot tlic Chaim tj iic There seems to be so 
t ir i icw otiicr sjicLimeas of this \ irict\ in the Imperial Museum at 
L dciitt 1 Tills N irict\ aji irt trom the noticeable distinction m the 
tipuro oi tnc aumircli uid the umbrella bearer contains the ob\crse 
le;:end Ch aidi uiupta iiicreh , with the iccersc legend VikiamadiUa 
The second \ iuct\ dso his the same rc\crse legend, but the obverse 
legcnii IS a Ion :cr one coiueci apparentK from one of tlie several 
legomis OI ts uuudr i.’upt.', ind does not contain the name Chandragupta 
'Pile eh ir vClci of the ob\ersc legend and the noticeabh distmet 
eh iraetei ol the le itures would perhaps warrant the assumption that 
the lIoc\ specimen w is issued fiom the mint of Chandragiipta 1 The 
oni\ obiLclion to it is ili it so tar we ha\c not come upon othei 
specimens ot un com oi Cnandragujila I This is haidly an argu- 
ment ll the coins of the Gii])tas that ha\e so fai been found arc all of 
tliem iserilied lo otners theic will be nothing left to ascribe to 
Cli indragu]it i I 'I h it Ch indragiipta issued coins of his owm would 
onl\ be in keeping wiili the jiosition of one who from a feudatory 
M ih ira} i ruse to ilic position ol an imperial ruler These coins of the 
Lliaim t\pe as ilsu the coins ascribed to bamudragupta are generalli 
taken b\ numismatists to ha\c been formed on the model ot the 
Kusli ina coins oi tlic last ot the great Kushanas, Vasudeva There is 
no s]ieci d leison win S imudragupta should ha\c imitated them 
rather th in his fathei Chandragiipta 1 But, if his Lichchavi alliance 
meant un thing, it must hue brought Chandragiipta I’s ten itory into 
touch \nlh the leiTitoncs of the Kiishana Vasudeva If the idea 
dawned upon him or signaliring his accession to an imperial position 
b> the issue of a coinage, heic was material for him to copy It would 
not be unreasonable thciefoic to take it that Chandragupta I issued his 
coinage, and it that is so, the one \aiiet\ rather than another that 
would be .ippropnate would be the Chaim tjpe The umbrella of 
sovereignty is an oroinary notion of the Indian as symbolical of 
ele\ation to a niling position, and the single umbrella is equally 
symbolical of an imperial position For the monarch therefore that 
gave himself, the title Maharayadhiraya, the first AdhinJja among the 
Guptas, It would be perfectly natural to issue the first coins of the 
Guptas, and he had the originality to invent the Chaim coin indicating 
his accession to the newh won imperial position 

If the Lichchavi connection had been mainly responsible for tins, it 
IS not difficult to understand that m all these, he associated with him- 
self the queen whose marriage wnth linn set him forw'ard on his 
imperial career The goddess Lakshmi on the reverse w ith a fillet 
in her right hand is again an additional support to this conclusion It 
seems therefore best to regard Chandragiipta I as a conqueror wffio, 
starting from the matrimonial acquisition of the temtory of the Lich- 
chavis, made distmet forward advance and acquired the temtory of 
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otheis by reducing the neighbouring rajas to subservience to him 
to the extent of assuming an impel lal position and tides with some 
justification in the eyes of his contempoiaiies 

The so-called maniage type of coins asaibcd by di Allan to 
vSamudiagupla, must from this point of view, be ascribed to Chandia- 
gupta I as has been done by the late Vincent Smith and othcis This 
variety of Gupta coins contains on the obverse the representation of 
both Chandragupta and Kiimaradcvi with then names maikcd, and on 
the leverse a nimbate female figtiic seated on a tin one below which is a 
lion lying quietly with the legend ' Lichchavayah ’ It i, unanimously 
admitted that this type of coin, or medal as some jircfei to call it, 
celebrates the maniage of Chandragupta and Kumatadcvi, at the same 
time commemorating the union of the Lichchavis with the Magadhas 
under Chandragupta It is not cleai wlij-^ the goddess has been named 
‘ Lakshmi ’ with the bon lying couchant in the manner indicated in the 
coins I have not been able to come upon anything that \,ould asso- 
ciate the hon wnth Lakshmi, as her vehicle The simple legend 
Lichchavayah seems lathcr to indicate that the nimbate goddess is a 
pel sonified lepresentation of the Liehehavi people, and the lion is 
perhaps a toteniic oi othei repiescntation of the same jicople If the 
goddess w'eic the goddess of the Lichehavis and the bon their totem 
or other symbol, it w'ould mean that the coin was intended to cele- 
brate the alliance of the Lichchavis brought about by the maniage of 
the Gupta niler with the heiress of the Lichchavis This position how'- 
evei IS not accepted by numismatists, and the difificultics m the way 
of then accepting it is set fortli with gieal clearness and ability by 
Ml J Allan of the British Museum ‘ That tl ej commemorate the 
marriage of Chandragupta I and Kumaiadcvi and tlie union wnth the 
Lichchavis is certain, but to the numismatist there aie ceitam difficul- 
ties in the way of their attribution to Chandiagupta I , tiic commonest 
coins of Samudragupta, the son and successor of Chandragupta I, are 
of the type to which Vincent Smith has given a name ' Spearman ’ oi 
‘ Javelin ’ but which may more correctly be called ‘ the standard type ’ 
(See Section 74 ) It is evident that Sairudragupta’s standard tj'pe is 
a close copy of the later coins of Kushan type, such as have been des- 
cribed by Cunningham (Num Chion 1893, pi VIII 2-12 and pi IX), 
practically the only alteration apart from the legends are on the 
obverse, where the Kushan peaked headdress is replaced by a close- 
fitting cap, while the tridant on the left gives place to a gamda stan- 
dard (Gaiuda-dhvaja), the emblem of Vishnu The king’s name is 
still written vertically , this custom, which wms to sur\ ive till the end 
of the dynasty, is to be traced back through the latei Kushan coinage 
to Chinese influence in Central Asia The reverse type is even more 
slavishly copied, as we find portions of the back of tlie throne on the 
^aka coins reproduced along with the symbol The Samudragupta 
coins are one step lemoved from this prototype by the addition of the 
figure of the queen on the obverse and the substitution of a lion for 
throne on the reverse, though the now meaningless trace of the back 
of the throne lemams the resemblance to the late Kushan coins is still 
quite marked , it may safely be asserted that Chandragupta I did not 
strike any corns of the standard type , if he had, they must have been 
commoner than the ‘ medallic ’ pieces ascribed to him and would have 
survived , but none such are known Samudragupta did not receive 
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the Guptas, and even gfive an idea as to the means by which this 
exaltation of the local dynasty was achieved, Chandragupta 1 or 
Samudragupta, whoever was the author of the marriage type, of 
coins must be given credit, and the same luler must be held responsi 
ble for all the details of the devices and legends, admitting of imitation 
only in respect of the shape, size and the mechanical character of the 
workmanship, and perhaps even a general idea of the representation 
of royalty and divinities on the coins This is the most that could 
be conceded in the circumstances Since the idea of celebrating 
the mairiage is an idea of the Guptas admittedly, the representation 
of the king and queen must be their own , and tlie idea that the 
influence and the prestige acquired bj' the Lichchavi alliance must 
be somehow indicated, should also have been theirs In order to do 
this with the idea formed already, it is hardly necessary that one 
should be actually in the region where the Kushan coins were in 
circulation, or that the Kushan coins should have been largely in 
circulation in Magadha at the time One specimen would have done 
the business and that specimen could have been obtained even\from a 
neighbouring foreign countiy The real point of importance i6 who 
was it that was anxious that this historical event should receivwsome 
kind of embodiment with a view to circulation in the ^n^andmg 
territories of the empire It is clear that Chandragupta'I'^should really 
have had more enthusiasm for the issue of such a coinage than 
Samudragupta It is not quite impossible that Sumudr.igupta might 
have issued the coinage, but at the time of issue Chandragupta I must 
have died and it is possible that his queen consort was also dead 
Samudragupta’s motive therefore for perpetuating this alliance cannot 
be regarded as quite so clear as it must have been in the case of 
Chandragupta I Aftei all there is nothing against the possibility of 
Chandragupta I having come into contact with the Kushapas along 
their eastern frontier, if he did not actually fight against them The 
Guptas were already in possession of Magadha and the territories 
dependent upon Saketa and Allahabad The marriage with the 
Lichchavi and the acquisition of their territory must have lounded of! 
their frontier and brought the united terntoiy at any late to the Ganges 
if not farther west The next step in advance of the Gupta power 
would suiely have taken them to the teiritory of the Nagas in Muttra 
and Padmavati Without even this achievement it is hard to under- 
stand how the Guptas could have put forward any pretensions to an 
imperial position with the slightest possibility of this being suffered 
or tolerated On the face of it, it would seem likely that it is by 
an achievement against the Kushans, at least in the eastern half of 
their dominions that Chandragupta I should have gone forward to 
assume the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja The issue of coins of 
the Chaiia type would be directly symbolical of this assumption , 
ind the marriage coins would only take him one step further 
foiv'ard in the same direction If, theiefore, Chandragupta I adopted 
deliberately a plan of issuing these coins it vas possible for him to 
hate obtained not only com specimens but even workmen engaged m 
the mints from the neighbouring realm of the Kushans whether he had 
come into contact with them politically or no It seems therefore very 
probable that Chandragupta I took the pains to issue the coins under 
the most favourable circumstances If he had actually done so it vtould 
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explain the excellent turnout of the coins of these varieties as 
compared with the later issue from the mints of Magadha 

The detail regarding the Ardachso throne seems to be made a 
little too much of foi a detail of that kind As far as one could see 
from the aaailable coins there is nothing peculiar to the throne to be 
called the ‘ Ardachso throne ’ The seat or settle, w’lth a back or 
without, IS the form of laiscd scat unnersalh adopted in all the tem- 
ples ol India at the present time, and seems to ha\ e been from time 
immemorial the sort of seat thatio\alt\ and the people of distinction 
arc usuall\ pro\ ided The \ ajrasana, the Simhasam and other kinds 
of ii^ava^ aie of tliat pattern, .ind there is hardh any reason to 
associate it in coins with the Sassanian Ardachso If the coin had 
been formed on the Kushano- Sassanian com it is likely that this detail 
was also copied, but there is hardly any need for this assumption If 
a goddess is to be seated, it must be on some kind of a throne, and 
this is the most usual kind of throne that the Indians were aware of , 
so common in fact that this is imitated in stone and stucco, and consti- 
tutes the ordinari kind of scat even in middle-class houses If the 
goddess of the Lichchavis is adopted, she must be seated on a throne 
If the lion IS somehow^ associated wnth the Lichchavis svmbolical 
either of their valoiii or constituting merely the totem of the tribe oi 
tribes that inhabited the icgion of which fiom time immemonal 
Sivihabhitmx formed a pai t, the idea seems 'o have been merely to indi- 
cate the goddess seated on a tin one, the lion symbolical of the people 
h ing couchant beneath iier seat There seems no particular war- 
rant foi regarding the goddess as Lakshmi as she is rarelj associated 
w ith the lion in anj manner It is just possible that she represents in 
a general way the ' Sri or prospeiitv of the Lichchavis, or it may be 
a lepresentation of the Indian G9ddess of Victory It must be noted 
heie that the Ikshvakus and the Sakyas had the lion for their emblem , 
the Buddha claimed it as a ^ak\ a and as a descendant of Ikshvaku 
The title ^akyasimha applied to him may contain a reference to this 
The attenuation of the details of the throne noticed by 
!Mi Allan in the coins he quotes in illustration, is due to the 
eftort of the artist to make the chair not obstruct the vision of 
the lion In this effort the thinning goes on so far as to make 
the throne disappear as the diaphanous dresses of wmmen folk 
represented in paintings and statuary work It seems therefore 
building too much, to build a theory of the chronological evolu- 
tion of coins on a detail like tlie ‘ Ardach?o throne ’ The peculiar 
difficulties of the numismatists lose very considerably in force, 
and m respect of the issue of these coins histoncal probabilities might 
be given the deciding influence The superior workmanship of the 
coins is explained by the miportation of workmen accustomed to their 
work, and the line of evolution need not be and had not always been, 
along the lines of progress Retrogression is alwavs possible Samu- 
dragiipta seems to have been out and out a man of literary taste , with 
a single exception he never gives his coins a simple device on the ob- 
verse , and the inscription on the reverse has always some organic 
relation to the longer and more descnptive device on the obverse 
These characteristics of his devices are absent in the two varieties wnth 
w'hicli w e are particularly concerned We may therefor ^clude that 
both the Chat) a type with the simpler obverse legend a amage 
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type were issues of Gupta coins by Chandragfupta I himself not by 
Chandragupta II and Samudragupta respectively This conclusion 
would natui ally lead ns on to the consideration of the posthumous 
Mehrauli mscnption of a ruler by name Chandra to which we shall 
proceed 

III 

Mehrauli Pillar Inscription of Chandra ^ 

Mehiauli, the coirupt form of Mihirapun, is a village about nine 
miles south of Delhi containing the famous Kufub Minai In the 
courtyaid of the building, and not fai from the great Kufub, is the Iron 
Pillar bearing this record of Chandra According t o- J'lej s.t, ‘ 'I'he 
chaiacters belong to the northein class of alphabets , and allowing for 
the stiffness resulting from engiaving in so hard a substance as the iron 
of this column, they approximate in many respects very closely to those 
of the Allahabad posthumous Pillar inscription of^ Samudragupta' 
According to V A , Smith ‘ the late Dr Hoernle, the greatest 
authority on this subjGfcr'‘iTbf a similai opinion so far as the palfeo- 
giaphy of tlie lecord is concerned 

The record is in perfect preservation and theie is no doubtful read- 
ing in It with the possible exception of only one letter, even in regard 
to which the difference seems to be not soniuch in regard to its character 
as the interpretation of the word dhavSna m line 6 of the mscnption 
Notwithstanding the fact that the fifsflette?TlElslinliReTllg"d)r*8rcur^ 
ring ‘ SIX times in the record elsewhere ’, it admits of little doubt that 
It is a ^ that was meant The only defect is an unmeant break in the 
loop I am assured that the foim dhavSna^ is correct in the sense of 
pure, cleansed, etc Hence there is no need to look for a proper name 
Dhava as that of Chandra The name of the ruler is undoubtedly 
Chandra, as it is described Chandrahva, named Chandra clearly, 
notwithstanding the comparison that follows The record may then be 
translated as below with the text 

1 Yasyodvarttayatah pratipamurasa ‘ fiatrun sametyagatau * Vangeshvahava- 

rttino— bliilikliita khadgena klrtir bhujel) 

2 tIrUa sapta mukhani 3 'ena saitiare sindhorjiita Vahlika ® Yas 3 'adyapj'adln 

vasyate jalanidhir vIr 3 'anilaird-Dakshm'ihf| 

^ This IS published from fleet's Gupta Inscriptions (Corpus Inscnptionum 
ludicarum, No 32, III, pp 139-142) through the kind permission of the Hon’ble 
Mr Montague Butler, now His Excellency Sir Montague Butler, as Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Department of Education, etc The text is an 
exact copy of Fleet’s, the translation is mine 
“ No I, Plate I Fleet’s Gupta Inscnptions 
° See Whitney’s Sanskrit roots, p 83 

' * Bengal referred to m line 1 is a place where the war actually took place 

But the phrase immediately before the term indicates the coming together of a 
certain number of those Inimical to Chandra, Ihis implies that a number of 
those ill-affected to Chandra confederated and attacked his territory from the side 
( of Bengal The statement is that he won a victory against them by pressing them 
back 

^ The term ' Bahlika ’ used in line 2 has been much misunderstood The 
learned scholar. Pandit Haraprasad Sastn and several others that follow him have 
alike taken it to mean the people living round Balkh The term has really no 
reference here to Balkh as such The Bahlikas are known as ruling in the Punjab 
According to the Mahabharata, Kamaparva, Chaps 37-38, Salya, was ruler of this 
region with his capital Sakala, I think, in the present Ludhiana Dt The territory 
is actuall 3 ’ defined as being between the Satlej and the Beas in one place and 
in another as being watered by the Satie], Ravi andBeas (^atadru, Iravati and 
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” Khinms\ c\ T \ i‘:rn n gniu mrapntCrg-gani nfirtnsjetnram mfirttya Kami- 
^nnjit i\anim l'i’'tt\a atliUasja Kbhitau '||_ 

4 bantabxCv a niairn anc hutabhujo \as>apratap6 ruahan nadyapjaitsrjati pra- 
nl^itl n]iur \ aliias\ a ^CMiah ° kslntauH 

“i Praptr la abhuurijit.am cbn suchiram cb iikadhira] 3 ara “ kshitau Chand- 
rllULiia ■* saniagrncliandra aadr^im \aktrn Srivam bibhrata|| 

(i 'ICn'u un p^anKlIln^a bhuiuipatina dhaxEna* Vishnor (au) matin; pramSur 
\ ibhrm padC giran bbagaxato Yisbnor dlnaja ° sthapitahjl 


Vipa5a) In tint well-known episode of the altercation between ^alya and Kama, 
some Cl nons fcauiris of tin. Bahlika societj came m for unfa\ Durable comment by 
Kama In tin. Udxo’aParxa, cliapter49, occurs the statement that Dexapi, the son 
of Pratipa had a son Hlhlika who was adopted bj his maternal uncle Both 
DCxapi and B'lhiikav ere set aside, and Santanu succeeded to the throne, indicating, 
in all probabihtx 111 U this Rahlika gave the name to the localitj It was perhaps 
this coniu etion that w as the cause of the trouble when the alliance of Sal 3 'a was 
sought bx bv'tli the parties We raa 3 presumabl 3 therefore look for the 
Bahlikas within the frontiers of India without going so far out as Balkh In con- 
sidtnng the pro\<.’i_ancc of the various Prakrit langiiages and amongthem Suraseni, 
thrte divisions of SiirasCm find mention (1) Axantika, Bahlika and Takkika 
[Itid ItJtq L\ I, Grierson’s Apabranisa Stabakas of Rama barman ) 
Xvaii'ika should mean naturall 3 the language of Avanti, the region of Malva, 
Takkika be hinging to 1 akl i, Hiiien 1 'sang’s Tcheka, Eastern Punjab Bahlika 
therefore would have to he looked for between these two, Suraseni itself being m a 
region on the inner border of this curve, Malva, Rajaputana and the Punjab, close 
to the b'lrdcrs of the Gangetie Doab 'ThaPiDSnSs themselves located a djmastj' 
of three Blhlika rulers in the region of Mahismati on the Narmada It would 
therefore bt legitimate to look for the Bahlikas m a portion of India, which would 
necessitate he crossing of the seven mouths of the Indus in the war against them 
The reference to the Blhhkas in line 2 therefore must be specifically a successful 
war aga nst the Bahlikas in the region of bmdh 

^ Ihe third line has not been property translated on the whole What is 
meant to be said there is that Chandra removed his physical body from the ear+h 
but lived in it in f ime, and that is what is expressed by his giv ing up the earth 
onlv W go on to anothei world to live in While therefore he may be regarded as 
having left the earth which he conquered, his fame did not leave it, but found a 
permanent home there 

= '1 lie substance of line 4 is that like the great forest fire which, havang com- 
pletelv burnt the forest out and subsided, lay covered over with ashes, so also the 
hre of this ruler’s valour, though it might seem exbnguished, havang completely' 
destrov ed the efforts of his enemies, still remains dormant m the recollection of 
those that had suffered from it, as the forest fire itself 

^ In line 5 occurs clearly the term atkSdlnrSjayam This means ‘ the sole 
sov ereigntv of the earth ' What is stated here is this sole sovereigpity was acquired 
bv him, bv the effort of his own arms, and by a long continued effort as such, 
which means that, whoever Chandra was, by a long-continued effort of his, he 
achieved empire on earth 

■* The name Chandra is clearly' stated in line 5 to be the name of the individual, 
Chandra-(T//:’t«(7, by' the name Chandra A confusion has been imported into the 
verse bv bringing in an unnecessary confusion from the simple companson in thus 
ne\t term between his face and Chandra, the moon But the use of the tgipta 
aJutna leaves no doubt whatsoev'er that Chandra was the name of the indivadUg of 

® The term ' dhav ena ’ in line 6 has been the cause of some discussion •’ - , 
ningham thought the letter was different from 6 other dhas occurrin-* 
inscnption, although he read the word dhivena The letter, as it is in 'the period 
makes no closer approach to bha than to dha As dha, it merely' sljygy of the 
the loop But the cut is not enough to make it a Gupta bha The g^sena I Y hen 
tion of the letter leav'es no doubt that what was meant was the dha 
slight imperfection in the execution of the letter The next diEBcr'’^! ^ expan- 
meanmg It means no more than pure, clean, etc , the same was earned on 
jDhavanam, meaning ' cleaning ’ The word takes the form i''be became more 
accord with the instrumental singular bhumipatma, and th^g SneCiallv 

(of the masculine instrumental singular It simply means tt-i-j. i ^ 

lof the earth ttory of the Vakatakas 

° The combined expression, VishnSr dhvaja was mily give Pravarasena 
C 
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credit for a capital in the region north of the Vindhyas, and ascribes to 
him the celebration of a number of great sacrifices all of which would 
go to make up the performance of a number of Aivamedhas What 
IS more specifically to the point, he is given the title Savu another 
of the long-recognized titles of emperors like Adhuaja itselt This 
extension of Vakataka territory and influence must have been really 
at the expense of the Kshatrapas, the mam block of whose territory 
was in Malva with extensions undoubtedly westwards into Gujarat, 
and south westwards into Konkan If Pravaraseaa extended his terri- 
tory in the direction of Malva and acquired important possessions 
there, it must necessarily mean the shrinkage of the teriitory under 
Kshatrapas which must bring about as a consequence the abolition of 
the larger title Mahukshatrapa and the retention of the smaller title 
Kshatrapa If la the course of the decay and destruction piactically 
of the power of the Kshatrapas, Chandragupta played his part, it would 
be nothmg unlikely , but the Vakafaka power itself seems to have pass- 
ed through a period of storm and stress at the end ot Pravarasena’s 
leign, as according to the Vakafaka inscriptions again, Pravarasena’s 
grandson Rudrasena I who succeeded to the throne after him 
came to a diminished heritage which involved the dropping of the ira 
penal title Sama( In addition to this the inscriptions offer the 
information that his maternal grandfather a Naga chieftain rendered 
yeoman service in the maintenance of the possessions of the dynasty 
though somewhat diminished in lustre by the dropping of the title 
Sami&i Vakataka chronology, which very unfortunately has not 
yet attained to the degree of perfection which history would require, 
IS sufficiently known to make Chandragupta I contemporary with 
the latter part of the reign of Pravarasena and perhaps the whole of 
that of Rudrasena I If the expansion of the Vakataka power under 
Pravarasena received a check either at the end of his reign or imme- 
diately after, it must have been either from the rising power of Uian 
dragupta I, or of the reviving power of the Kshatrapas But the 
Kshatrapa revival had not yet begun and the inference that it was 
Chandragupta that was responsible for the check becomes almost in- 
evitable If he succeeded so far, even temporarily, it would be one 
step further in advance in the progress of Chandragupta to get across 
the \\ hole of the territory of the Kshatrapas and defeat them and their 
allies who might be described as Bahlikas’ generally by the Hindus 
It IS also possible that the rise of the Sassanian power in ’’ersia dislod- 
ged some of the tribes from the region of Bactria and it is equally pos- 
sible that a body of them tried to effect a lodgment along with their 
kinsmen on the frontier of Sindh It was essential to the position of an 
imperial aspirant that m the decaying condition ot the Kshatrapa power 
this must be stopped, and a victory against them claimed by Chandra- 
gupta I does not at all seem improbable in the political condition of the 
times If the Bahjikas were a people in the eastern Punjab as the 
reference and the inference that can be diavn from tljic 
Bahjika being a branch of the ^urascm Prakrit vould give us to undcir- 
stand, then a var against the Bahfikas would be a natural process an 
the course of expansion of the rising Gupta power into what was tiff’ 
neighbouring territory of the Kushapas in the Punjab, But the actual^ 

* Note Bahjikti a branch of the SaurasCai Pral nt bttwfcn Avauli md lal 1 ika 
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reference m the inscription of Chandia to his having crossed the seven 
mouths of the Indus for a final victory against the Bahlikas gives us the 
indication that the war had to be carried on across the whole 
region occupied by the successors of the Kushanas under the 
viceroyalty of the Kshatrapas and the Mahakshatrapas of Malva whose 
territory in the height of their power included all the territory extend- 
mg westwards from Malva into Saurashtra, Sauvira and Sindh The 
same causes that brought about the subversion of the Kushanas m the 
north-west must have introduced a great disturbance m the position of 
the Kshatrapas, and perhaps culminated m the cessation of the title 
Mahakshatrapa referred to above That disturbed condition must 
have been taken advantage of by the using power of the Guptas 
on the one side and by the extending power of the Vakatakas on the 
other 

If Chandragupta’s accession to the empire involved, in the course 
of it, a war against the confederated enemies on the Bengal side and 
anotlier war oi even protracted diplomacy against the Vakatakas who 
had alreadj risen to importance, and if it involved operations agamst 
the Kshatrapas and across the frontier of their territory against their 
kinsmen from the distant north, his efforts at the estabhshment of the 
empire must be described as having been of long duration, and the 
achievement when it did come is all to the credit of the valour of his 
arms It would be not vanity, but would be the normal thanksgiving 
of a devoted mind, if he built a temple to his tutelary god Vishpu, or 
merely planted a flag-staff to an already existing temple of Vasudeva 
bearing upon it a lecord of his deeds In a moment of fervoui like 
that he would naturally describe himself not in all the paraphernalia 
of empire, but with the mere name, such as the oidinary 
Brahman now-a-days has to describe himself when he performs 
his prostrations of salutation to an elderly man or other object 
of holy veneration As the inscription contains a clear statement in 
regard to his death, the mscription is regarded as a posthumous one 
It IS not absolutely necessary however that it should be so It is pos-' 
sible to imagine that he meant the record to be put up on the pillar 
when he should have died and not while he was alive In that sense it 
would be merely analogous to the sloka in \he Mnc/ic/mkatika 
a similar statement occurs, and which on that account is regarded as a 
posthumous addition by somebody else It is not impossible to believe 
that people that could make wiUs and dispositions of their properties 
after death, could make similar arrangements, if they considered 
these of sufficient importance, foi the puttmg up of a record of their 
own achievements in their onm way Hence this msciiption is pos- 
thumous m the sense that it was inscnbed after his death, but it is 
not necessaiy that the insciiption was necessarily written after EVen 
if itvas It would be nothing inappropriate nidi a successor like 
Samudragupta coming to the throne after him 

The matter, however, has been a great deal discussed by other 
scholars and their position must be examined as to how far they 
materially bear agamst this position 

The late Dr Fleet v ho published the inscription m his volume of the 
Gupta mscnptions, the Corpus Inscnptionem Indicarum, m discussing 
the palaeographical character of the record expressed the opinion, some- 
what hesitatingly though, that the Chandra of this record may be 
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Chandragupta I Tlie discovery of a lecord of a Chandravarman 
inscribed on the face of a lock, called ^isunia rock near Raniganj, 
started a new discussion as to the actual identity of this Chandravarman 
and in the course of this discussion two opinions had been put forwaid, 
prominently One of these identifies Chandra of the Meharaub inscrip- 
tions with Chandragupta II and the other is that the Chandra ^of the 
Meharaub inscription is no other ^han Chandravarman of the Sisunia 
record Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Sastri sponsored the 
second opinion, identifying Chandia of theMehaiauli inscription with 
Chandiavarman of tlie Sisunia rock The late Dr Vincent Smith held 
the opinion that Chandra of the Meharaub inscription must be 
Chandragupta II The Mahamahopadhyaya has since published the 
Sisunia record of Chandravarman and another insciiption of a Nara- 
varman, both of them ralers of Pushkarana, in the E/>ig^(tp/na Indtca 
and it IS these that form the basis of his conclusion ^ Vincent Smith’s 
disquisition was contiibuted to the Jomval of the Royal Astatic Society'^ 
to which reference has already been made More lecently Mi Radha 
Govinda Basak made an attempt in the columns of the Indian 
Antiqiiaiy to revert to the old opinion of Dr Fleet, and identify 
Chandra of Meharaub with Chandragupta I This evoked a reply, 
which IS unnecessarily polemic in character, from Mi R D Bannerji 
and published in the Eptfriaphia Indtca The Mahamahopadhyaya’s 
publication of the inscriptions of the rulers of Pushkarana gives us the 
following information The inscription on the 6isunia lock first 
published in the Journal o{ the Bengal Asiatic Society by Babu Nagendra- 
nath Basu, is an inscription which tells us no moie than that the chief 
among the devoted servants of Chakrasvami (Vishnu), who was mlei 
of Pushkarana and the son of Maharaja 6ri Simhavarman who calls 
himself Mahaiaja Sri Chandravarman set up the record It is obviously 
a Vaishpava inscription and except indicating the devotion of the ruler 
of distant Pushkarana by name Chandravarman, it tells us absolutely 
nothing more , but the Gangadhar record of a Naravarman of 
Pushkarana, the second recoid published by the Pandit, describes 
Naravarman who was, in all probability a Vaishnava also, as a powerful 
and valiant ruler of Pushkaiana, son of a Simhavaiman and grandson of 
Jayavarman In his reign a grant was made The inscription does not 
record any suzerain of this Naravarman He is descubed only as a 
Maharaja It gives a date which is equivalent to A D 404 and this 
places him in the reign of Chandragupta II On the strength of the 
identity of name of the father of this Naravarman and of Chandra- 
varman of the Sisunia record and of the fact that both are described as 
rulers of Pushkarana, the Mahamahopadhyaya made Chandravarman 
and Naravarman brothers This may be accepted without demur 
Two other records were published by the late Dr Fleet himself, the 
Gangadhar record of a Vi^vavarman, son of this Naravarman, and the 
Mandasor pillar inscription of Kumaragupta where Visvavai man’s 
son Bandhuvarman is described as Kumaragupta’s feudatory The 
Gangadhar record is dated A D 426 which must be allotted to the reign 
of Kumaiagupta He is not there described as a feudatory Though 
his name is mentioned in the Mandasor inscription of A d 436 and 
though it IS possible to take, fiom the refeience there to Vi^vavarrhan, 

1 Vols XIII 133 and XII 315 ff ^ Vol for 1897, pp 1-18 ^ Vol xlv, pp 368-71 
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that he mifrht have been a feudatory of Kumaragupta he is taken to 
be not a feudaton on the strength of the Gangadhar reeord, Even 
this point nia\ be conceded , but so far, none of these lecords of the 
lulcrb of Pushkaiana gu es us anj clue whatsoever to identify the 
Chandia\ aiman of the bisunia rock inscription with Chandia of the 
Mchaiauli ni'-i.i ipLion The position is somewhat fut ther complicated 
b^ the mention oi a iiilcr Chandra\ aiman among the rulers of 
An\l\ artt i upioolcd b\ Samiidragupta in the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion It IS just possible he is the same as Chandravarman of the 
bisunia rccoid . and it ma\ even be allowed that this uprooting of 
Chandra\ irnnn b\ Samudiagupta caused the letirement of this family 
of rulers to the somewhat more i emote and sequestered portion of 
Rajaputana, round Pushkarana, their original home Even after 
making all this allowance which seems admissible, it does not take us 
\er\ tar towards liclping us to identify Chandravarman of this record 
w ith Chandra of the Mcharauli pillar inscription Chandra describes 
himsclr onh as a M diaraja and gnes us no hint even in his lemote 
Bengal msciiption that he cither aspired or attained to Adhirajj a In 
the Jsisunia record which must be regarded as much of an inscription of 
decotion to Vishnu as that of the Meharauli pillar, he has taken care to 
gi\e himselt the full name Chandraa arman and give the name of his 
Lather, whereas m the Meharauli pillar the name gnen as Chandra is of 
ar entireh diffeient character The relatue position of Pushkarana, 
Delhi and Muttra and Oi. the bisunia rock is in the form of a somewhat 
laige triangle with Delhi at its ape\, the bisunia rock and Pushkarana 
forming the two ends of the rather long base Theie is no need how- 
e\cr for a Pushkarana ruler if he extended his teriitory to the frontiers 
of Bengal, tne extension should necessarily include wnthin it Delhi or 
the region near it It seems therefore impossible to accept that these 
recoids gi\ e us am lead as to the identification of Chandra of the 
Meharau.i inscription with Chandrae annan excepting that Chandra- 
\anuan of theSisunia rock is the Chandravarman, ruler of Pushkarana, 
and taking it along with the fact that Samudragupta found it necessary 
to uproot a Chandravanuan among the rulers of Arjyavaitta, the 
conditions necessary seem to be satisfied if we assume that Chandra- 
ewmanof Pushkarana was an aggressive ruler, who attempted to take 
advantage, with some success, of the accession of Samudragupta to the 
throne and carried on an incursion into his territory of w'hich there is 
some indication in the Harisena inscription, though mutilated We 
could understand his putting up the Sisunia inscription as a result of 
this temporary success If Samudragupta turned round upon him as 
soon as he returned from his southern expedition not for the purpose 
of turning him back, but to put him altogether beyond powder of 
mischief, which is what seems implied m_^e statement mtheHansena 
inscription regarding the monaichs of Aryyavartta, w^e should have 
gone quite as far as the matter contained in these records could take 
us There seems therefore little positive ground for assuming that 
Chandravarman of the dynasty of Pushkaiana is at all the individual 
referred to as Chandra in the Meharauh pillar inscription 

This identification having nothmg to support it, the only other 
possibility IS whether the Chandra of the Meharauh pillar is Chandra- 
gupta II The whole set of arguments adduced in favour of this 
identification resolve themselves into a mere repetition of a number 
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of assumptions regarding Chandragupta I and the foundation of the 
Gupta dynasty , for none of this is there any positive irrefutable 
evidence The assumption of the shortness of the reign of Chandra- 
gupta I rests upon other assumptions that he issued no coins of his 
own, that there are no inscriptions of his forthcoming, that he did 
nothing except to marry a wife, and even that he did not call himself 
Adhiraja and that it was his successors that did so What is more 
sui prising IS the statement in Mr Bannerji’s note that Chandragupta’s 
name is not mentioned in any inscription before that of his grandson 
dated 92 g e The Harisena inscription does contain a genealogy 
beginning with Maharaja Sri Gupta, his son Ghafotkacha, who is also 
described only as a Maharaja and it comes down to Chandragupta I, 
who IS described MaharajMhiraja ^ri Chandragupta That responsible 
sovereign under whose authority the inscription was issued should 
have taken a mere fancy to give his father a higher title and should 
stop short in that fancy with the name of his grandfather, is something 
which may be rather difficult to understand without some reason to 
support the ascription of the title to Chandragupta and not giving it 
to his father In fairness both to Samudragupta, the approving 
authority, and to Harisena the writer of the document, we ought to 
hold that both of them believed there was some reason which justified 
the giving of the title Maharajadhiraja to Chandragupta and that 
justification or the validity did not hold in their estimation for extend- 
ing that title to his father If so Chandragupta I must have been a 
man of far greater achievements than modem scholars have so far 
been inclined to ascribe to him * In regard to Chandragupta II we 
have some inscriptions and other sources of information such as coins 
and even information from literary sources So far, the only positive 
achievement ascribed to him is the destruction of the power of the 
Kshatrapas in Gujarat, possibly Western Malva After the achievement 
of Chandragupta as recorded in the Hansena inscription nothing more 
seems to be called for to round off the empire, and Chandragupta had 
done that About the time that Chandragupta must have been active 
on this side of his empire Shahpur II must have been on the Sassanian 
throne of Persia and he was active both on the north-w'^estern and 
eastern frontier of Persia which must have kept people on that frontier 
prcjiaring themselves to meet the aggressive expansion of his power 
The period of Chandragupta I’s rule on the contrary, and perhaps the 
generation preceding him, were periods peculiarly of unrest among 
the tribes and people in the region extending southwards from the 
Hindukush to the sea The activity of the first rulers of Sassamd 
Persia combined with the advance of the Huns in the doab between 
the 0\us and the Ja' aretes must have had the combined effect of 
dislodging some of the peoples in occupation of their territories and 
must liace brought about that movement of the Bah]ikas which the 
Chandra of the Meharau]i pillar could check by a battle on the 
frontiers of Sindh which he fought after crossing the seven mouths of 
the Indus The positive indication therefore seems to be in favour of 
identify, mg Chandra of the Mehaiau]i pillar wuth Chandragupta I 
rather than Chandragupta II 
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IV 

Folxdkks or the Empire Chandragupta I and 
Sa:\iudragdpta 

From this investifrntion it becomes clear that Chandrag-upta I began 
his life ns rulei of his ancestral dominions along the banks of the 
Ganges, just like his father and grandfather before him He acquired 
both prestige and mlluence, and what is more, a very desirable addi- 
tion to his tenitorj, b\ the Lichchavi marriage This new addition 
rounded off his fiontier and brought him into touch with Bengal on the 
one side, and the pett\ states of Central India and the Punjab, on the 
other At about the same time the Vakafakas must have been occupy- 
ing the dominant position in the plateau region lying across the 
Vindlna mountains, extending to a considerable distance on either 
side The long reign of Pravarasena I must either have come to an 
end, or vas drawing to a close, and Pravarasena’s claim to the position 
of Sa7]i!a( must have had the effect of stimulating the ambition of 
Chandragupta I, leading him on to make an effort at an imperial posi- 
tion for himself The question would have to be settled either by 
diplomacy., or b> war We have no hint on either side of a w'ar 
between the two powers, but the Vakafaka inscriptions of the later 
members of the djnastj drop out the Samtiii after Pravarasena I in 
describing the other members of the dynasty It seems therefore 
elear tint Chandragupta I managed to get rid of the only possible 
rivalr\ m his effort, and gaming for himself the position of an impenal 
ruler 

The most powerful of the contemporary states having thus been 
put out of his way of ambition, Chandragupta I must have earned 
on some wars against his less powerful neighbours wuth a view’^ to 
justify the assumption by him of the title ' ^laharajadhiraja ’, in 
regard to which it must be remembered, contemporary inscriptions 
make a clear distinction The Vakafaka inscriptions as a w'hole never 
mix up the ^laharajadhiiaja wuth the somew'hat inferior title ' Maharaja ’, 
and they make the distinction quite clear by applying the .higher 
title in the grants of Pravaiasena II to the contemporary Gupta 
ruler, and giving themselves only the lower title Hence the 
assumption of a title like !Maharajadhiraja by Chandragupta could not 
have been at the time wulhout signifying his accession to the higher 
position, and such an accession could not have been brought about 
except by actual war, oi by the threat of it, agamst his immediate 
neighbouis such as they were It is likely that he earned on a war 
against some petty powers on the Bengal frontier, but his princi- 
pal achievements must have been against his neighbours on the 
west and north-w'est If he got the minor powders to acknowledge 
his overlordship, this extension of his mfluence wmuld naturally bnng 
him mto contact wuth the successors of the Kushanas in the Punjab 
This state of things is w'hat is inferable from the Meharauff mscrip- 
tion, and the achievement claimed therein against the Bahjikas w'^ould 
take him as far as the region of Sindh and Surashtra as the PurSiias 
do mention three Bahlikas ruling for thirty years somewhere in that 
region , to be more precise. South-western Rajputana This achieve- 
ment need not be held to mean the destruction of the ^aka power, or 

D 
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anything so drastic as that, but may be held to mean the defeat of 
the rulers of that locality and a treaty following thereon The 
specific mention of three Bahjikas in the Piiianos^ and the reference to 
the name as Bahlikas in the insciiptions may justify our going a 
little further and stating that it was only this division of the foreign- 
ers that were actually defeated, without taking Chandragupta as 
far out as Bactiia ^ All these doings might have involved a consi 
derable length of time, and Chandragupta’ s reign need not be held 
to be a very short one A leign of thirty years may perhaps be a 
justifiable estimate, and his rule therefore would have extended from, 
say, A D 310 to 340 This position ascribed to Chandragupta will 
become clear when we consider the campaigns of Samudragupta and 
the vanous powers involved in his wars 

Samudragupta came to the throne therefore, under the most favour- 
able auspices for putting the empire of his father’s foundation on a 
permanent footing not as a mere conventional form, but in real 
earnest Great as were his character and accomplishments on the 
one side, and his actual achievements on the other, we are yet driven 
to the one fairly well-preseived inscription of his as the solitary source 
of information for all that he achieved Even that single source has 
not been preserved to us m its complete form There is enough of it 
however that has come down to us to know his achievements in 
some detail The Allahabad pillar inscription of which the first part 
is badly gone has enough left of the first eight verses which describe 
his early education and preparation for the exalted position, to know 
something of his character and accomplishments as a young man 
The first two Uokas are completely gone, and we could hardly guess 
what they actually did contam The third has enough left to give 
us an idea that he was in the field of letters an accomplished scholai, 
and enjoyed as such a considerable reputation among men of learning 
Then follows the fourth Iloka which is intact It states categoncally 
that Chandragupta, his hair standing on end with pleasure, embraced 
this noble son while the whole of the assembled court breathed easy 
(in approval), and those of equal birth witnessed with faces saddened 
by disappointment Then scanning him round and round with affection, 
with eyes that would get to the truth and filled with tears the father told 
him ‘ May you protect this whole earth for long ’ We have thus 
the clearest mdication that he was the son chosen for his worth as 
successor to the empire This naturally would have created 
jealousies against him in some quarters, and possibly even admiration 
in others, and that seems what is mdicated in the Uoka following 

Shka 7 then follows and refers to the overthrow at the town of 
Pu§pa (Pafalipura), of two enemies Achyuta and Nagasena, and of the 
capturing of a descendant of Ko{a-Kula This seems to imply a war 
possibly mvolving an attack on Pafalipura itself Samudragupta over- 
threw the enemies, destroying two of them and capturing the third 
The 8th Iloka describes him as formmg ‘ the pale of Dharma, 
possessed of fame white as the rays of the moon, wisdom that pierced 
to the inward nature of things, and of calmness , following the path of 
the sacred hymns worthy of study, and capable of writing works which 
give powerful expression to what is contained m the mmds of poets 


It IS open to donbt whether the Bahlikas could be associated with Balkh at all 
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These \irUieb were his Is there anj' virtue, wise people consider 
wortlu of possession, that is not in him ?’ So far about his accomp- 
lishments as a literarj man, and only one warlike achievement to his 
credit, that of o^ ei throw ing the enemies that attacked him in his capital 
The next passage describes his prowess as a w'arnor, and indicates his 
achie\ cments b\ the shining marks of the w ounds that be received in 
a bundled bittles bv \arious weapons of w’ar then in legitimate use 
The next prose passage enumerates categorically tlie 12 kingdoms 
in\ aded b\ Samudragupta and mentions their kings by name who w’ere 
captured b\ him and released, in the region of the Dakshmapatha, India 
south of the Narbada and Mahishmati 

These arc — 


1 

!Mahendra 

of 

Kosala 

) 

Y\ aghraraja 

t > 

llaliakantara 

3 

Manfaraja 


Kauralaka 

4 

l^Iahcndra or l^Iahendragiri 


Pishtapura 

5 

S\ amidatta 

» > 

Kottur 

6 

Damana 


Erandapalli 

7 

Vishnugopa 

) » 

Kanchi 

8 

Nilaraja 

> » 

Avamukta 

9 

Hastu arman 


Vengi 

10 

Ugrasena 


Palaka 

11 

Kubhera 

) ) 

Daivarasfra 

12 

Dhanan]a> a 

) > 

Kusthalapura 


and others 

Then follow' the kings of Arj'yavartta, namely — 

1 Rudradeva 

2 Matila 

3 Nagadatta 

4 Chandravarma 

5 Ganapatinaga 

6 Nagasena 

7 Achj'uta 

8 Nandi 

9 Balavarma and others 

He IS said further to have reduced to his service, all the forest 
kings and put under tribute and obedience to his commands, the 
following border kingdoms — 

1 Samatafa 

2 Pavaka 

3 Kamarupa 

4 Nepala 

5 Kartrpura 

He IS said similarly to have put under tribute — 

1 The Malava 

2 Arjunayana 

3 Yaudheya 
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4 Madraka 

5 Abhira 

6 Prarjuna 

7 Sanakanika 

8 Kaka 

9 Karapanka and other tribal states 

His fame as restorer of many kings who had either lost their 
kingdoms, or been put out of possession, had spread over the whole 
earth Distant monarchs like these — 

1 Daivaputra 4 ^aka 

2 Shahi 5 Murunda 

3 Shahanu Shahi 6 vSimhala 

brought for his acceptance tributes of various kinds, and obtained his 
orders for the enjoyment of their territory in ro>al writs bearing the 
^atuda seal, thus indicating their service to him and spreading the 
greatness of his valour to the limits of the earth His mind had 
deliberately taken upon itself the uplift of the poor, the humble, the 
helpless and the needy His anger was kindled only in war , but be 
came into the world for its benefit, incorporating in himself the powers 
of Kubhera, Varuna, Indra and Yama His officials w'ere constantly 
c\crywhere restoring to the defeated monarchs, their kingdoms which 
had been taken away from them by his own deeds of w^ar His mind 
w as acute and had received excellent training His accomplishments 
as a poet and musician were great, and m both these departments he put 
to shame Brhaspati, and Tumburu and Narada respectively He had 
established his title as a ‘ Lavti dja ’ by writing many wmrks which 
would have proved the means of subsistence for learned men He w'as 
human onl> to the extent of putting the affairs of the earth in order, 
but otherwise a celestial being who had made the woild his temporary 
home Such w as the great grandson of Mahai aja Sri Gupta , tlie grand- 
son of Mahataja ^ti Ghatotkacha, the son of MahCa Cqadkii rqa Sri Chan- 
dragupta He was also the daughter’s son of the raja of the Lichchavns, 
and was born of Mahadevi-Kumaradevi This was Maharajadhiraja 6rl 
Samudragupta He planted this pillar as if it were the arm of the earth 
in order that the fame of his conquest of the whole earth and of the 
great prosperity that, in consequence, became his, might be proclaimed 
to heaicn itself , whose fame grow'n m quantity by his valour, by his 
\irtuc and b> his learning spreads through the three worlds m all direc- 
tions, mat mg them holy as if it were the white purifying water of the 
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from among a number of sons piobabK , and tins choice created both 
sati'^faction and dissatisfaction This does not appear to have cieated 
trouble adequateh effective to prevent his accession to tlie throne 
The achie\cmcnl of Samudragupta against Adnuta, Nagasena and 
the luler of the Kofa famih in Pushpapura maj have been an attack 
b\ these monarchs in combination against the c ipital Patna bamudra- 
gupta achicNcd distinction in war by plavfullj defeating and tinning 
them out from the capital This has apparently leference to an 
achic\ ement b\ the prince soon after his nomination bj the father, 
whether it be actualh after his accession oi no Achiuta has been 
identified with a ruler of Ahichdiatra as a few of coins on Achyuta in 
this region arc e\tant Of the other two Nagasena and the raja of 
Kota we ha\eno information that would lead to any identification 
That seems to be the onlj war that Samudragupta had to undertake 
near home The rest of his campaigns seem to be cast in the epic 
form of a dti^^njaya The direction which called for his attention first 
was the south and the eleven kingdoms and their rulers mentioned are 
all of them capable of location along the east coast — Kosala and 
Mahakantara arc both of them icgions in the Vindlij as in the eastern 
half of the peninsula Pisfgpura is what is now' known as Piftapuram, 
which was long the headquarters of one of the pettj Chaluk\a king- 
doms in the centuries following Koftur oi Kottura ma\ be one of 
se\ eral places of the name in the same region without going so far 
out ns Coimbatore to find a place answering to the name Erandapalli 
has recenth been identified w'lth Elamancnili-Kalinganagara m the 
Viragapatam district Kanchi is the w'ell-know'ii place in the south 
and the capital of the Pallavas Avamuktaka has not so far been satis- 
factorih identified Vengi mentioned is the Peddavegi in the Ellore 
taluk, capital of the Eastern Chalukjas, and the king Hastivarman of 
this place may ha\e been the Salanka3'ana chieftain Palaka is another 
place in the same region which figures oftentimes as one of the 
alternatn c capitals of the Pallavas Daivarasfra has also been identi- 
fied w ith Kahnganagara in the Ganjam district Kusthalapura also 
must be a place in that region although the exact identification of the 
place has not yet been reached ^ In respect of Kauralaka, the word 
from which it is derned would stand Kurala This had been modified 
into Kairalaka" and Kerala respectively by Dr Fleet, and has been 
fruitful of a considerable amount of misconception in regard to the 
place itself and tlie extent and character of the invasion referred to 
It has nothing w'hateverto do with KCiala, and it w'lll not be surpris- 
ing if the Kurala of the inscription finds its modern equivalent in 
Kurdha, the Railway junction The southern limit of Samudra- 
gupta’s invasion is undoubtedly Kanchi, and the invasion seems to 
have been undertaken along the east coast coming probably by the 
intenoi road and doubling back along the coast load There is no 
need to be undub sceptical about an actual invasion w'hich could have 
meant no more than the demand for submission and acknow'ledgment 
of the title to adluiajva of Samudragupta The region in the interior 

^ There is a rw er KuSasthah south of the Krishna mentioned in the Kahngattu- 
parani poem 

" Here is a tnbe of people katralaka mentioned among those o' the southern 
region m the Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira (ch siv 11-16) Fleet Indian Anti- 
quary, SMI, 171 
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of the Dakhan must have been, as was pointed out already, m the 
possession of the Vakatakas, at least the greater part of it, and the 
omission of any place mthat region in this southern list is clear indi- 
cation of the existence of an alliance between the Guptas ana the Vaka- 
takas mdicated before If these somewhat petty rulers of the 
Dakshipapatha acknowledged his authority without a fight, or submit- 
ted after showmg fight, m either case, the expression that he captured 
them and set them free again could be justified as a poetical expression 
So then, the region of the south, not exactly m the occupation of the 
Vakatakas, had been brought under subjection by this southern 
expedition 

The next list has reference to the rulers of Aryyavartta of whom 
as many as nine are named Among the nine no more than two or 
three are capable of any kind of identification m our present state of 
knowledge of the political geography of this region , but it must be 
noted however that the term Arj yavartta here is not to be taken in the 
wider sense of the term, and would correspond meiely to what the 
Buddhists called the middle kingdom answering to the region of the 
Doab with a considerable margin on the western side of the Jumna 
and taking within it a considerable block of territory in what is now 
Central India in the south and the Punjab in the north As the 
Puranas have reference to Naga rulers in Padmavati (Padam 
Pavaya, twenty-five miles north-east of Nanvar) and Muttra, 
Nagadatta and Gapapatinaga may be regarded as rulers on this 
particular frontier The Chandravarman that is referred to here may 
be the Chandravarman of Pushkarana rvho claims a victory as far east 
as the frontiers of east Bengal, and w'ho wms piobably the author of the 
^usunia mscnption Nagasena and Achyuta may be the same rulers 
already referred to as taking part in the attack on Pafalipura Thus 
several of these, if not aU, were kmgsof the western frontier, rather 
an extended frontier, than what could have been the actual western 
frontier of the ancestral kingdom of the Guptas The actual conquest 
of these brought him the submission of the forest tnbes of Maha- 
kaptara without a fight If the Vyagra of the Nachne-ki-Talai can be 
taken to be the Vyaghraraja of MahMcantara, the great forest country 
would have lain in the region extending from Bundlekhand south- 
westwards 

The third list has reference to the border kingdoms completely 
The first three among them, Samatafa, Pavaka and Kamarupa, are the 
three kingdoms on the eastern fiontier from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Himalayas m order, and then follow the two sub-Himalayan states of 
Nepal and Kartnpura That settles the eastern and northern frontiers 
of his dommions Along the outer frontiei of the west and south-wmst 
were the various tnbes, and nine such are given m the hst next follow- 
ing The Majavas are the well-knowm tnbes mhabitmg the region of 
Malwa, perhaps more west than east Arjunayana, Yaudheya and 
Madraka must have been tribes occupying the temtory extending 
northwards of the temtory of the Malavas and occupymg the eastern 
part of w'hat is now the Punjab The Yaudheyas_ are actually located 
m the region of Biyana, not far from Muttra The Abhira, Prarjuna and 
Sanakamka, seem to have been tribes in the western part of the 
Vindhy an region and to the northward of it Eaka and Karapanka 
are not known from other sources to lead to a location Then come a 
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list of kiiifrs farther west and south, wdio are described as distant 
inonarcbs Amonfr these aie mentioned Daivapiitra one of the titles 
assumed b\ the later Kushans , the Shahi, perhaps a Kushan kingdom 
in the region of Kabul, Shahanu-Shahi, the chief of impeiial Kushan 
kingdom in Bacti la Then follow the Sakas in the region of Sindh 
and failhei east, and Alurunda generally taken to be a tribe of the 
Hnnas oi the Paithians , uid last of all follow's Simhala or Ceylon, as 
if to indicate that between Kanchi of Vishnugopa and distant Ceylon 
no kingdom had been hcaid of bv name by the great Gupta monarch 
or his court This list of the states in different stages of political 
connection with the rising empire of the Guptas gives us a faiily clear 
indication of the extent of the Gupta empire at the tune It included 
the ancestral territor\ of the Guptas that is the provinces of Bihar and 
Oiissa, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the wdiole of the 
Madras Prcsidcncj as far south as Kanclii, and the gicater half of 
Central India on the eastern side, and a considerable portion of Raj- 
putana extending to tlie frontiers of Bhawalpiir, the northern frontiei 
perhaps continuing along the banks of the Jhcliim and Chenab to the 
frontier of Kashmir The part that is omitted in Hindustan is clear-^ 
On the east are the independent three kingdoms, on the north are 
Nepal and otheis and on the west are the Kushana and the connected 
kingdoms extending towards Bactria The poition omitted m the 
Central region of Hindustan, particular! j the plateau portion and the 
w hole of the Daktian extending southw'ards to the end of the plateau is 
significant No part of this vast region seems to be included in any 
of the five lists given separately as kingdoms reduced to subordination, 
or put under tnbutan alliance, or in any other W'aj brought into politi-.^ 
cal relationship with Samudragupta If Samudragupta did do any- 
thing w ith them, b> way of bringing about a political relationship of 
w'hatever kind it maj be, the chances aie, he w'ould surely have had it 
mentioned in this inscription The fact of the omission is very signific- 
ant The w'hole of this region more or less seems to have been under 
the Vakatakas, and if their position as an independent pow’er, though m 
subordinate alliance, had been recognized by his father as was sug- 
gested before, we can understand the omission of any reference to 
them m Samudragupta’s inscription The Vakatakas, as was pointed 
out already, were apparently the dynasty of Vidhyasakti of the 
Piaana'^, who held their authority originally in the terntoiy composed 
of a nartof Central India and Berar, and therefrom extended both north- 
w^ards and southw'ards to take in at one time all the territory extending 
from Biiudlekhand in the north to the Southern Mahratta country in the 
south That w'ould mean practically the whole of the plateau region 
of Dakhan and Central India, leaving the coast strips on either side and 
peihaps even the adjacent march of .territory m the occupation of other 
kingdoms The only chronological datum available so far is the mar-' 
riage of Chandragupta H’s daughter Prabhavati wuth Rudrasena II, 
Vakataka That w'ould make Rudhrasena II a somew'hat younger 
contemporary of Chandiagupta II The late Dr Vmcent Smith 
attempts to fix a precise date for this alliance, and takes it to be 
somewhere about A d 390 w’’hen he must have effected the conquest 
of the western ^akas or Kshatiapas This is hardly necessary from 
the position, and seems to have little justification in the relative posi- 
tion of the powers Rudrasena’s immediate predecessor, his father, 
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was Prithvisena I, and according: to the few details that the Ajanla 
cave inscription ?ives us regarding; him, he was by far the most 
powerful member of the dynasty who succeeded to a well-compacted 
kingdom and ruled over it for a long time. It is in his reign, accoid-, 
ing to this same insciiption, and otheis ascribable to him, that the 
Vakataka territory must have reached the greatest extent The! 
Ajanta inscription referred to above gives him credit for the conquest 
of Kuntala, almost the most southeily icgion of his extended tenitoiy J 
and his own inscriptions arc found in the northern pai t of Bundlckliand / 
not very far from Allahabad, where a feudatory of his by name Vyaghra f 
had cut out, on the face of the living rock, inscriptions making a gif, 
for the spiiitual benefit of his parents This Piithvisena must have 
been the contemporary of Samudragu)>ta, and the omission of anyl 

I efcrence to him m the Samudragupta insciiption is accounted foi as 
being due to an alliance already enteicd into with his father Rudrasena I, 
or much less possibly, even with himself In any case the 
possessions of the Vakafakas in the central block of territory extend- 
ing from Bundlekhand to Mysore is undoubtedly the reason that 
vSamudragupta’s invasions went down as far south as Kanchi and turn- 
ed back almost along the same load in what is obviously intended for 
a progress in the style of a dtgvtjaya Prithvisena therefore would 
have been a contemporary of Samudragupta, and his son Chandragupta, 
and it IS ]ust possible that Prithvlsena’s reign was just contemporary 
with the last years of that even of Chandragupta I That Chandragupta 

II entered into a mainage alliance with the Vakafakas must have been 
the result of the high position occupied by the Vakatakas as an almost 
equal power, and must have been the direct outcome of the previous 
political relationship of the two powers as allies The probabilities 
are that Chandragupta II secured this alliance before he undertook his 
invasion against the Kshatrapas of the west 

In regard to the relationship of {samudragupta with Ceylon we have 
some unlooked for light from Chinese sources We are indebted to 
Prof Sylvain Levi for making this available to us The king Mcgha- 
varpa of Ceylon, the immediate successor of Mahasena ascended the 
throne according to the Ceylonese chronicle in A ii 808 or A n 325 
on the ba'-is of 483 ii c for the Nirvana of the Buddha, and is said to 
have ruled till A d 352 In his reign a couple of Buddhist monks, 
the senior of the two happening to be his own brother, went on a 
pilgrimage to Bodh Gaya, and were put to a considerable amount of 
inconvenience during their stay there as there was no arrangement by 
which they could find the means for a comfortable existence in the 
locality winch must have been as sequestered a place then as now On 
their return home they made a representation to the king that such a 
holy place of pilgrimage for the Buddhists should be so unprovided 
with convenience for Ceylonese visitors The king then sent a mission 
\vith presents to Samudragupta and obtained his permission to build a 
Vihara and a rest-house, chiefly with a view to meet the convenience 
of the Ceylonese travellers, on the northern side of where the Bodhi- 
tree is, and that is believed to be a ouilding that stands yet notwith- 
standing a certain number of occasions in which it had undergone 
destruction and renovation Whether Samudragupta had any othci 
communication with the Ceylon monarch we do not know 3'bis is 

’ Indian Anliijuary, LV, 225 S 
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enough to indicate the establishment of a relationship of international 
couitesv between the two states This mission from Ceylon must 
ha\e taken place aftci A d 3=12, if the Ceylonese ehronology is to be 
accepted \Vc shall prob.ibly have to accept it as it is almost a con- 
temporan statement of the Ceylonese Buddhist records (and it is not 
impossible that tlicre were periods in Ceylonese history w'hen the date 
of the Nir\ana was taken to be not S44-3 b c ) If this mission had 
been nndci taken b\ the Ccjloncse monarch as the result of the great 
reput ition of Samiidragupta as his Hansena inscription makes us 
belic\ e, then he must ha\ c made all his conquests so called before that 
date There is notlimg impossible in this assumption as, in fact, the 
formidable list of conquests on the face ot it could not have involved 
an\ vcr\ large amount of fighting The conquests seem to have been 
of the nature of a progress demanding tokens of submission with the 
set object of celebrating a Rajasnya or an AhmviCdha We are m fact 
told that Samiidragupta did celebrate the AIvainMha, and had signalized 
the c\cnl bj tJic issue of an AivatttCdIta type of coins If 
Chandragupta I had brought his immediate neighbours into subjection 
to himself b\ war, what Samudragupta had to do w'as merely to follow^ 
up his father s performance and establish his claims to the empire by 
demanding and obtaining the formal submission of the surrounding 
kings and go\ernments which had already either been brought under 
subjection, or signified tiieir acknowdedgment of subordination So, 
thcrcfoie the whole scheme is one of progress wuth a view* to the 
celebration of the A§i>avicdha which must have been celebrated some- 
time between a i> 3a0 and A D 360 

Samudragupta waas a sovereign of great parts and varied accom- 
plishments, and seems to have had a remarkable turn of mmd for 
literature and fine arts Apart from the statement in the Hansena 
inscription that, in point of intellectual acumen, he put Brihaspati, the 
guru of the Devas to shame , and in music, Tamburu and Narada, the 
divine founders of the ait, the very legends on his coins indicate his 
unmistakable partiality for literature Not taking mto consideration 
the marriage t\ pe of coins wdiich w'e have asenbed to Chaudragupta I, 
there are sei^en tj pes ascribed to him without a doubt, of which one 
belongs to Kacha (1) Whether Kacha is another name of Samudra- 
gupta, or wdiether it w'as the name of an elder brother w'ho succeeded 
to the throne immediately after the death of Chandragupta I, is matter 
on w'hich there is yet no unammity of opmion In the face of the 
specific statement m the inscription of Hansena that Samudragupta 
w'as the chosen of his father as successor, it seems unlikely on the face 
of It that another son should have set up as his father’s successor, and 
brought on a civil w'ar, of which apparently theie is absolutely no hmt 
given in the inscription itself It is quite probable that Kacha w'as 
only another name of Samudragupta , it may merely be an abbreviated 
part of the name of Ghafotkacha, the grandfather (2) There is one 
other specimen of Samudragupta’s corns, the so-called tiger type The 
obverse legend on it is ‘ Vyaghraparakrama ’ (having the valour of the 
tiger), and the reverse legend is merely ' Raja Samudragupta ’ If it 
could not be regarded as an issue of Samudragupta while yet he was a 
prince, it must have been his earliest issue Even so, it would be 
difficult to explain the simple title Ra]a The other five types all of 
them give invariably his name on the obverse followed by a verse or 
E 
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prose piece, the most striking word from it being chosen for the 
reverse title (3j On the standard type we have the obverse legend 
Samata-Iaia viiaia-vijayo jitanpaiO-nto dtvam jayah (the victor of a 
hundred wars, unknown to defeat by his enemies, wins heaven) The 
reverse legend is simply Pa‘>akrama which might be regarded as 
synonymous with the longer legend on the obverse (4) On the-^rcher 
type is the legend ap) atlm atho vt-jiiya k^iiim suchariiaih divam 
jayait (the unmatched chaiioteer, having conquered the earth, wins 
heaven by good deeds) This takes on the reverse legend apmti- 
raihah^ the first world of the obverse legend (5) In the battle-axe 
type, the obverse legend given is Ki lania-paroSur-jayatuajitaraja- 
ieia-itiah (the battle-axe of death, the conqueror of unconquered kings, 
unconquered of them, conqueror) The reverse legend is the first word 
Ki tania-pa) ahi On the so-called Kacha coin there is a similar legend, 
and that is what casts a doubt upon the propriety of ascribing it to a 
different person The obverse legend is Kacho gHvi avaniya- dtvam- 
kwtmabhtr-uiiamair -jayati ('Kacha having acquired the world, wins 
heaven by excellent deeds) The leverse legend is Sarvai ajoccheita. 
(the unrooter of all kings) which might be held to be synonymous with 
the obveise legend (b) In the so-called 1yd st type there is the simple 
obverse legend MaharUjCuihi} Sit Samiidiagupta On the reverse 
IS the equally simple Samudra^upta (7) On the AlvamSdha type is 
the obverse legend RaTridliirCiTah-prithvtm~avaitiya-dtvam--jayait aprati- 
vHrya-vi^yah The corresponding reveibe legend is AlvamSdhapajH- 
krania Most of these obverse legends could be picked up in the 
Hansena mscription itself, oi in those of his successors who most of 
them seem to have copied the expressions used in this document, artd 
which may be in others that have not come down to us 

As a result of this detailed study, the position of Samudragupta 
stands out thus He ascended the throne of his father by the choice 
of the latter, and the territory to which he thus became ruler consisted, 
to begin with, of the compact block constituting the provinces of Bihar 
and the United Provinces of the present day, almost completely The 
Jumna might be regarded as a boundary on the west as far down as 
Allahabad, and an indefinite line proceeding southwards therefrom 
On the eastern side of the river Ganges and its tributaries of the delta 
mark the boundary, and this river boundary is to be continued more or 
less in a stiaight line northwards from the bend of the river to the 
frontiers of Sikkim Samudragupta’s achievement actually amounts 
to this He began by beating off such enemies as attempted a dis- 
memberment of the infant empire, and proceeded to secure the 
territory along the doubtful frontier of the southwest and the west 
The condition of affairs on this frontier was such that the only way of 
asserting his overlordship was by uprootmg the petty rulers of the 
various kingdoms, and reducing them to complete vassalage or by a 
complete annexation of their territory He seems actually to have 
adopted both methods in respect of these states As an indirect 
consequence of this he brought the forest kingdoms and the tribes 
ruling in them to complete subordination as well These two conquests 
actually extended his frontier on this side to take in practically the 
whole of eastern Malva, and bring him into touch with the Kshatrapas 
ruling over the provinces of Konkan, Surashfra and perhaps even 
western Malva That would involve the absorption of the territories 
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dependent upon Vidisa, and the extension of the frontier right down to 
Malushmati ^or Mandhata) As a consequence of this extension, the 
Vakat ikas must ha\c been pushed back from Central India and con- 
fined to tcintoiv south of the Vindhya mountains He seems to have 
managed this witliout actualh going to wai, thereb^^ continuing 
perhaps the policy ot his father in regvird to this contemporary dynasty 
of powerful nilors This would satisfactonlj explain the recognition 
01 the Vikataka Pritln isena’s o\ erlordship bv the Vjaghiarnja of the 
N rchne-ke-Talai and othci cpigiajihs in northern Bundlekhand This 
settles the relation between the two poweiful states and leaves only 
the outei in irgm ot the coast on the eastern and on the western side 
of the Peninsula for Saniudragupta to oring under his influence His 
southern campaign had that object in view and no more He under- 
took no campaign along the west coast as there was hardlv anj need 
for him to do so Prillniscna 1, the Vakafaka contemporary of 
b mnidragupta w is a gieat monarch who extended his tcrritorj' as far 
south as Kuntala, and in the process ot this expansion must have been 
responsible for the reduction ot the power of the Kshatrapas, so that 
the Konkin portion of the Kshatiapa teiritor^ had been, in all proba- 
bilil\ , innexcd to the temton ot the Yaklfakas themselves The 
Kshatrapas theictore icmained confined to their coinei in Surashtra, 
perhaps stretching out to retain their hold on south-westein ISIalva 
The eastern and northeni fiontiersaie cleailj defined and the natural 
boundaries are taken ad\ antage of to get into diplomatic relations with 
the states be\ ond them Along the north-w est he does not appear to 
have done aiiN thing warlike, but was content with brmgmg them into 
diplomatic relations of acceptance, more or less, of this o\erlordship 
This done, he could celeorate his Asvamedha in the acceptable 
orthodox stjle 

One event of some nnpoitance recorded in distant Cejlonese 
historj seems to make the southern mcasion of Samudragupta a real 
historical e\cnt It was alread^ pointed out that the Ceclonese con- 
temporary of Samudragupta w as 6rl Meghavamna who ascended the 
throne in A d 352 and ruled for twenty -eight years In tlie ninth year 
of his reign it is recorded m the Mahavamsa, a Kalinga piincess by 
name Heraamala had to fl\ from her countrj and her father’s capital 
Dantapura, w itli the tootn relic of the Buddha in her possession lor 
the safety of the latter The occasion foi this flight is said to have 
been the invasion of the Ya\ana Rakta-Bahu ’ She landed in the 
region called the ‘ Diamond Sands ’ located about the mouth of the 
Krishna, and therefrom set sail agam under more favourable condi- 
tions and arrived safelv in Ceylon wnth the preaous relic The Cejdon 
monarch built tor the relic a shrine in the klahavihara, and ordered 
that thereafter, an annual festival should be celebrated b> carrjnng 
the relic in procession headed by himself from the Mahavihara to the 
Abhayagiri Vihara, wheie the holy object was housed and worshipped 
for ninety days At the end of this period it w as to be taken back in 
procession and restored to its permanent place in the klahavihara 
Fa-Hien who wms in Ceylon in the year A n 412 describes this festival 
as he saw’^ it The invasion of Rakta-Bahu referred to must have 
taken place a year or tw’o earlier than the ninth year of the Ceylon 

^ R Sewell in the Indtati Aititqiiaiy , \ ol sxx\ , p 293 
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ruler, the year a d 361 The date of this event may therefore be 359 
or 360 The Yavana association of the tradition notwithstanding, 
could it not be regarded as the invasion of Samudragupta who lays 
claim to a conquest of this region, and the defeat of the ruler of 
Kalinga ? The only Yavana invasion that may be regarded as at all 
possible about this time is the invasion of the region by the Sakas 
and others associated with the Kshatrapas of the west These must 
have suffered by the extension of the Vakafaka power under Prithvi- 
sena I The assumption of ^akas or Yavanas escaping from the west 
after suffering a defeat, and undertakmg a successful invasion of the 
east coast of peninsular India across the territory of the Vakafakas 
seems quite possible If Samudragupta’ s invasion on the contrary 
proved of a destructive character from the point of view of the 
Buddhists and the Buddha relics, the name Yavana invasion need 
not be particularly surpnsmg The only other possibility seems to 
be that the armies of Samudragupta had a Yavana contingent among 
them who proved particularly destructive in regard to this region 
In any case this seems to indicate the interesting fact that the diplo- 
matic relation between Meghavarppa and Samudiagupta is made the 
more probable by this tradition connected with this Buddha relic It 
thus becomes clear that Samudragupta’s influence as a great ruler of 
India certainly did reach distant Ceylon in the south, and possibly the 
Parasikas in ^e west and the Hunas in the north With this detailed 
study of Samudragupta’s achievement before us it becomes more 
tenable to postulate that Raghu’s Digvijaya of Kajidasa is nothing 
more than a poetical exposition of the actual achievements of Samudra- 
gupta, The epic writer rounds off the dig-Viiaya by throwing into 
his list that which the historical document actually omits Ragbu 
planted his flag on the crest of Mahendragiri, and passed on south to 
the country of the Kaveri Then he planted a pillar of victory on the 
banks of the Tamraparpi and marched southwestwards to make 
another pillar of victory of the mountam Tnkufa He proceeded 
across the Vmdhyas and set forward on the western expedition againsti 
the Parasikas along the land route, and marched northwards from tlie 
frontier of the Parasikas to the territory of the Hupas, coming round 
by way of Badakshan and Khotan and re-entering the plains of 
Hindustan along the Shipe-ke route to come to the river Jumna, 


V 

Samudragupta^ 

Samudragupta, in many respects oy far the most distinguished 
member of a distmguished dynasty, has been brought to the notice of 
histonans as the result of the comparatively newly organized Archmo- 
logical Department of the Government of India Though something was 
known of him to the early Archasologists and an attempt had been made 
to interpret some of the inscriptions of the Guptas, it is to the labours 
of the late Dr Vincent Smith that we are indebted for the knowledge 
that we possess of this interesting and eminent ruler of India It is 


^ By pennissum from the ‘ Mysore Umversity Magazine,’ December 1923 
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Vmccnt Smith’s study of the Gupta coins that started him in the course 
of research He had all alonpr been keeping: himself alive to all tliat 
was made a\ailablc in regard to the subject duiing the last thirty years 
and more, c\amimng critically every piece of information bi ought to the 
notice of the public and incorporating the new material in various 
articles from time to time, so that he could give us a more or less full 
account of the monarch and his achievements m the latest edition of his 
book, Eaily Hi<;iO)y of Indw, which has now' become the standard 
work on Indian History foi the period Notw'ithstanding the sustained 
labours of the late lamented scholar and his successful achievement, 
Samudragupta’s is a character that would bear re-study fiom many 
points of view’, and a new' picsentation of it may not be altogether 
superfluous The late Dr Smith, perhaps by an unhappy inspiration, 
described Samudragupta as the Indian Napoleon, and thus gave to his 
achievements a character which on closer scrutiny it does not bear This 
description had the further consequence of completef^ overshadow'ing 
the achievements of his father so that Chandragupta I suffered the same 
fate that Philip of Macedon did Both alike w'ere ignored bj' the 
historian'-, because cacli of them had the good fortune to be the father 
of a son greater than himself It is easj to demonstrate that Samudia- 
gnpta would have been impossible but for Chandragupta I, as an 
Alexandar has been pro\ ed to be impossible w ithout Philip before him 
In the third centun of the Christian era the Guptas w'ere compa- 
ratnely a minor dynasty like many others of the kind, ruling over 
klagadhi with the terntorj on the banks of the Ganges dependent on 
Prajaga (Allahabad) and Saketa (Oudh) That there w'ere Gupta 
rajas in this territory about that time, and perhaps even earlier, is 
know n to us from the notes of tlie Chinese traveller I-Tsing w’ho was in 
Nalanda in the second half of the seventh century This Chinese 
traveller refers to a grant made to the Nalanda Universitj' W'here he 
studied, by a I^Iaharaja ^irl Gupta 500 years before his time, w'hich 
w'ould mean that there w'as a Maharaja 6ri Gupta rulmg the territorj' in 
the second century A d This family remained in obscurity to the end of 
the third century w'hen it came into some prominence It is probably in 
regard to this period of their history that the Purams make the refer- 
ence quoted at the head of the paragraph To Chandragupta, the father 
of Samudragupta, is due the credit of bringing this dynasty to promi- 
nence After the death of the great Kushan ruler Vasudeva, the 
empire of the Kushans must have broken up, and the outer terntories 
belonging to the Empire must have fallen away from the imperial 
authonty and set themselves up in mdependence Magadha and the 
territory dependent thereon must have taken advantage of the confu- 
sion, under the Guptas, and achieved its own independence Probably 
the territory of the kingdom of Magadha w'as suirounded by kingdoms 
or states over which petty rulers or tribal chieftains held sway The 
advance therefore of the Guptas to a position of dominant influence 
must have come aoout as a result of the building up of a superior 
military pow'er and political connections We have no information as 
to the manner in w'liich the mihtary power of the Guptas developed, 
but one act of Chandragupta which gamed for him a considerable 
amount of political influence has come to our know'ledge in the Gupta 
monuments and records recently made accessible to us Coins usually 
ascribed to Samudragupta contam effigies of the king and the queen. 
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the latter of whom is described as a Lichchavi princess These coins 
also show on the reverse a goddess seated on a throne, perhaps 
representing the Sri or prosperity of the Lichchavis The Gupta 
inscriptions generally make much of this marriage alliance so that we 
may take it that the alliance was regarded as of the highest importance 
by the Guptas themselves The marriage not only brought to 
Chandragupta the alliance of the influential tribe of tlie Lichchavis, 
but also must have brought accession of territory along with it 
Otherwise representation of the goddess of the Lichchavis and the 
addition of the coin legend ‘ Lichchavayah ’ on the coins would have no 
particular significance This would have rounded off his territory on a 
side which was perhaps the most vulnerable from the point of view of 
the territory of Magadha, as we know from the previous history of the 
kingdom It seems possible also to ascube to him some warlike 
achievements against the peoples of Bengal on the one side, and of ‘ the 
Bahlikas across the seven mouths of the Indus ’ from the inscription on 
the iron pillar in the Kutb-Minar at Delhi, though this inscription is 
ascribed by some scholars to others It is some such achievement that 
must have raised Chandragupta I to the dignity of a ‘ Maharajadhi- 
raja,’ as otherwise his neighbours would not have acquiesced in his 
assumption of this suzerain title It may therefore be taken that both 
by the diplomatic alliance with the Lichchavis and by some warlike acts 
against powerful neighbours, Chandragupta raised the Gupta family of 
Maharajas to the superior dignity of an adhiraiya or empire This is 
what is symbolized in certain of the coins of the Guptas where the effigy 
of the king is shown with an umbrella raised above his head, which, 
whether the coins were actually issued by Chandragupta I or by his 
successors, would have no significance, unless it be that Chandragupta I 
was the man who raised the family to the impenal dignity It was to 
the territory and dignity of this Chandragupta I that Samudragupta 
succeeded 

Samudragupta was born of the Lichchavi princess Kumaradevi to 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandragupta of the Gupta dynasty It seems 
that Samudragupta was not the only son, and possibly not even the 
oldest among them Either because of his extraordinary natural 
powers or because he exhibited great aptitude, he was, for princes, very 
carefully and very highly educated He is described in the one docu- 
ment that has come down to us as having delighted in the company 
of the learned, and as a great master in the art of getting to the root of 
things He enjoyed among the learned great fame in the exposition of 
excellent classics, and perhaps even in the production of some The 
course of education prescribed to princes was, in those days, compre- 
hensive We get a few glimpses of the course through various inscrip- 
tions of which the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, the Kalinga 
raja, describes the course m the greatest detail The whole course 
appears then to have comprised a knowledge of the Veda, specially Rtg 
and Surnan , mathematics , composition, particularly of state docu- 
ments , Rilpam or study of coinage, Vyavahata or law , m addition the 
art of elephant-riding, horse-nding and archery, etc , and finally even 
such subjects as Vatstki-vtdya, the arts of public women A king was 
required to undergo his early education and give himself a liberal course 
of physical training up to the age of fifteen Then for the nine years 
following he was expected to specialize m subjects of direct value to the- 
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the state of tribal constitution, lying in a line beginning from Delhi 
and Muttra and extendmg southwards through all Central India and 
Malva Immediately behind them and beginning from the region of 
the southern bank of the Ganges between Allahabad and Benares, or 
even further eastwards, and extending across the Vindhya mountains 
southwards, lay the great forest countries under a number of petty 
chieftains Then immediately to the east lay the territory of Magadha 
with that of the Lichchavis on the northern side of the river extendmg 
as far east as where the Ganges actually turns southwards to reach the 
sea This block was the territory under the control of the Guptas 
directly and came into touch on the southern side with the territory of 
Kahnga South of that, what was the Andhra empire had broken up 
into a number of petty states of which about half-a-dozen are enumer- 
ated m the Pur anas Further south was the region of the Tamil 
country gettmg under the control of the newly rismg power of the 
Pallavas with the well-known three kmgdoms of the farther south 
The whole of the Dakhan was under a dynasty which is known as that 
of the Vakafakas, and, in its best days, extended from Knntala in the 
south to Bundlekhand in the north This extent of territory the 
Vakafakas must have attained to perhaps m the last days of their ruler 
Pravarasena, and perhaps before the rise of Chandragupta It is 
however clearly ascribed to the ruler Prithvisena of the Vakafakas, 
whom we have good reasons to regard as contemporary with Samudra- 
gupta The coast region between the Western Ghats and the sea was 
under other rulers, perhaps for the most part of it under th6 declimng 
rule of the foreign dynasty of the Kshatrapas of Gujarat and northern 
Konkan The territory east of the Ganges and the region at the foot 
of the Himalayas remained divided among eight or ten rulers, and the 
region of the north-west frontier extending down to the sea was under 
a number of foreign potentates This was the political division of the 
country at the time that Samudragupta had placed himself firmly upon 
the throne, and looked about for the successful completion of his 
father’s efforts at the establishment of the empire of the Guptas 

According to the praSasH of Hansena therefore, Samudragupta 
set forward upon his expedition for a conquest of the quarters 
vtjaya) If the order of recital of Hansena is to be taken as indicating 
the actual order of Samudragupta’s conquests, he seems to have invaded 
the southern districts first, but it is possible that this is merely due to 
the fact that a dig-vijaya should begin and proceed towards the right 
ifiradaksJwid), as it is unlikely that Samudiagupta would have started, 
forward on an mvasion of the distant south leaving his flank and reaf 
exposed to hostile action In any case, it would conduce to clearness] 
to follow the record in this particular His southern invasion seems to 
have begun with an attack upon the ruler of Kosala There are twelve 
rulers, according to one enumeration it maybe only eleven, that he con- 
quered in this southern mvasion, all of whom, he restored each m his 
position respectively on their tendering submission The first ruler to 
be thus conquered is Mahendra of Kosala , and the next one is Vyaghra- 
.raja of Mahakantara The relative position of these rulers has to 
be settled before proceeding further Kosala generally is the country 
of Oudh, but It IS often referred to as Uttara-Kosala For an 
invader proceeding southwards from Magadha as his centre, this cannot 
be the Kosala that is meant There are two other divisions of this 
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name that ^^e know of Maha-Eosala and southern Kosala It is 
apparentlv these divisions that are under reference here These must 
have been in a direction south or south-west of Magadha The country 
of Kosala included a considerable part of what is now the Central 
Pro\ inces and the hinterland of Orissa We have some inscnptions’of 
a Yyaghraraja, as a feudatory of the Vakafaka sovereign Prithadsena I. 
Two inscriptions of his nave come down to us in a place called 
Nachne-ki-Talai not far from Jasso in Bundlekhand , and a third in about 
the same region , probably that is the V 3 aghraraja that is referred to 
here, and according to this record, his temtorj’- is descnbed as 
i^Iahakantara This forest countr% must have been next ad]oinmg the 
Kosala countrv and should have stretched southwards almost from the 
banks of the Ganges to, and perhaps even very much past, the Vm- 
dhva mountains The Vmdhvan forests vere proverbially the great 
forest region according to all Indian literary tradition The region 
of Kosala therefore \\ ould be immediately south of Magadna with a 
vestvard trend, and Mahakantara would be to the west of it with 
a southward trend The next ruler that he attacked was a Manfa- 
ia]a, the Kauraiaka This last word might well mean, belonging to 
Kuiala It is possible to equate Kurala with the modem Khurda and 
the place ma\ ha\e to be looked for m the region of Kalmga, the 
modem temton of Orissa A people by name Kauraiaka are 
referred in the Brhat Samhita, and the reference may be to these The 
identification with Kerala has been found unsatisfactory long 
since, and must be given up The next raler attacked is generally 
taken to be IMahendra ruler of Pishtapura The whole expression 
is ' Paj^fiiclpmaka IlahSndra gji't KantiUraka SnIvndaHa’ The 
problem here is how to break the w ords It is generally taken to 
be Paishtapuiaka JNfahendra, Mahendra of Pishtapur, and then gin- 
Kautturaka Svamidatta, Svamidatta of Kotfur on the hill It seems 
how e\ er tliat onlv one ruler is mentioned and that is Svamidatta He 
was ruler probabh of Pishtapura and ^lahendragiri-Kottur, which 
would mean nothing more than tliat the terntory probably included 
what w ere tw o kingdoms w ith the tw o important capitals, Pishtapura 
and Kottur on or near Mahendragin This latter seems preferably the 
interpretation as m Raghu’s d7g-vijaya, Kalidasa is content wnth stating 
for this part that the taking of Mahendragin was tantamount to the 
conquest of tlie w hole kingdom The next ruler happens to be Damana 
of Erandapalli There is an Erandapalh in the Ganjam distnct with 
which this has been identified bv the epigraphists Then follows Vish- 
nugopa of Kanchi Then Nharaja of Avamukta Kanchi is the well- 
know n Pallava capital, and Vishnugopa probably a Pallava sovereign 
We do not know' either of Avamukta or of Nilaraja The next mler 
IS Hastivarman of Vengi Vengi is the Peddavegi, the ruins of which 
exist to-dav, a few' miles trom modem Ellore , and a Hastivarman as 
mler of that place belonging to the family of Salankayanas is known 
of about this period The next ruler overthrowui was Ugrasena of 
Palaka Palaka is a place often referred to in Pallava inscnphons, and 
seems to have been one of their northern capitals It must be looked 
for in the region of the low er Krishna The next raler is Kubhera of Dai- 
varashtra, and Daivarashtra has recently been identified w'lth Elam- 
anclnli Kalingadesa in the Vizagapatam district, with its head-quarters 
probably at Elamanchili and then comesDhananjayaof Kusthalapura 
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So fai, wc know nolliinr’' cither .iboiit the ruler or about his capital 
These sonlhein nilcis he is said to ha\c conquered, and, uhen they! 
had apiccd to submit, icstorcd them to their possessions An opinion] 
has rccenth been O’- pressed b\ Professor Tniueaii-Dubiciiil that thisj 
IS all meic fiction, and jicrhajis the \cr} ino‘t that roiihl be conceded! 
to Saimuhn/T'ipl i '^onld be m iin ision a* far as the northern parts of 
the Madras incsidoncs v Ik ic he must h tw been stojiped bj the actnitj 
of the soiithcin iiilcis iindei ptihai). the le.id of the PaII.ua sovereictn 
for the time Ikmik'^ Wliiii on< mipht leadd .idmit the iiossibilitv of 
csaprfTCi at ion it w on Id be doinj' somcthinj’’ \ t rj differenl, it this interpre- 
tation should be .lecrpted If ti isnnif meania"le s In perbole whj 
omit the kintrdoim onth of K uuhi ^ 'flKtc at le ist u.is the Pandia 
kinpdom which the .ilmo* l tomt mjioi.m K did.na found it ncccssarv to 
mention in the convention il thr . ///n./ ot K irhn '1 he fact of an inva- 
sion as far Mtiith i. K mein must bi idmitted, and v In S iimidrajiupta 
was satisfied w nh tin. siniiile submis- ton ot thesi south Indian monarchs 
wall be iindci si Kid IC idilv if the ii.iiluiilir puiiiosc ot his in' .tsion is 
pioperlj’ undci stood Wc sh dl eomo to th it fiue-ition later Prob.iblj 
be returned to hi . lie.wlriu nlors and si irted on a '-mill ir c'-pedilion of 
coiKiiiest of tile kinjjs of Arw iv.irit i, tliU is tlie middle rcftion ot 
Hmdusthan visinlh dcs(.nlic'l in H'iddhist.< reeor 's as Madhj. adesa 
Here nine pt inecs ire refei red to w ithoiit speeifv inp either the cajutals 
or the eoiinti le^- ovc'r V Inch then ruletl Tliev were jirob iblv all of 
them eomparatnclv pettv ehieft.uns w ho held small tracts of eoiintr} 
undei tncir rule on the immedi ite fron ler of the iinitid I mqdom of 
Mapadha and the icrii'orv of the Liehelnv I^ 'I'hej must .ill iicrh.aps 
be looked for in tlic G.mcretie Do.ib .md just outside' .ilonp the border 
land of Central India and R.ajiuil.in.i The sovcrcipiis .irc in their 
order 

Rndradeva, Matila, Nac.adntta, 

Chandravarman, Gan.ipatin.ipa, N.ipasenn, 

Achyiila, N.indi, Palav.inna 

Nagasena and Aehviita were jirob.abh the same rulers that attacked 
Samudraguiita in Pat.ihimr.i soon after his accession Thev probablj 
held territory m the Doab G.inap.itin.ic i was jirobably a Napa 

chieftain who held rule further south with e.ipilal Padmavali, near 
Naiw'ar in Central India C h.indi aval man was prob ibly the same 
person as the Chandi.avaiman of the inscription on the rock of Susunia 
near Raniganj, wdiose territorv probablv laj to the west in R.qputana 
It IS just possible that he carried a raid aeioss the whole terntorj of 
Magadha in the absence of Sannidragupta, from his terntorj in the 
western borders of Rajputana Of all others, w’C know nothing more 
than that thej^ w'ere rulers of Aryynvartta The conquest of these 
rulers of Aryyavartta is said to have brought him the submission of 
all the forest chieftains who show'ed their readiness to render obedience 
and pajj^ tribute without further action Then he got his authoiitv 
accepted in the five frontier kingdoms of which three were on the east 
and two to the north of Magadha The three eastern w ere Samatata, 
Pavaka and Kainarupa, embracing the territory on the east of the 
Ganges from the sea to tlie Himalayas the tw'O northern were the 
kingdom of Nepal, and Kartiipura to the west of it along the foot of 
the Himalayas This would bring his north-western frontier into 
touch with what was tlie territory of the Kushan empire The frontier 
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difficult to find a satisfactory explanation that the panegyrist found 
some reason for Stopping short at Eanchi for a mere conventional 
dtg-viiaya m fact Kalidasa’s conventional dig-vijaya of Raghu does 
not stop short there at all, but continues on to the Kaveri and farther 
south to the Pandya countiy, and across the peninsula to Aparanta and 
farther westwards therefrom against the Parasikas So the limitation 
imposed here is not by any convention of the panegyrist We may 
justifiably mfer therefore that the limitation was imposed by the politi- 
cal circumstances of the time and by the actual fact of achievement of 
this sovereign Samudragupta's ambition was not like Alexander’s 
for more worlds^'to conquer It was latherthe ambition more well 
formed than that, of uniting the territories of India that could possibly 
be united, under one ruler, with a view to set the whole country on a 
prosperous career on the basis of an efficiently protected frontier and 
well-ordered administration The scientific frontier sighed for in vain 
by recent English statesmen was a frontier that had been achieved by 
Chandragupta, and probably retained under his grandson Asoka Did 
Samudragupta then know the extent of the empire of Asoka ^ It is 
quite possible he did 

The praiasti of Samudragupta that we are discussing has in one 
part of it an expression which seems to give us the explanation that he 
possibly read the inscription of Asoka on thepillai on which he record- 
ed his own praJash Line 27 of the inscription relates to a description 
of the special accomplishments of this ruler , and the details given there 
are that ‘ m his tramed and cultured intellect, he put the counsellor of 
the gods (Brhaspati) to shame , in the accomplishment of music, he put 
the dmne votaries of the art, Tumburu and Narada, to shame , he 
established his right to the title of kaviraja, by composing many 
kwvyas which might have proved the means of living for men of learn- 
ing , his wonderful and generous achievements would take long to 
detail for a panegyrist , he was human only to the extent of his havmg 
to caiTy on the affairs of the world, and he otherwise was a god, who 
had made the earth his temporary home’ Leaving the othei details 
which are not relevant to the discussion, the point that calls for atten- 
tion is the term kavirdja, and what it signifies It has generally been 
interpreted so far as meaning nothing more than' a king of poets,’ a 
term of courtesy applied to a skilful exponent of the art of poetry , but 
the term kavirdja is a technical one, and has got a meaning of its own 
Theie are ten classes of authors of works detailed, among whom the fifth 
IS the class of mahakavi This title is given to one who has acquired the 
capacity to understand everything that may be written in a language, and 
could, in his turn, compose any kind of specified work in that particular 
language The term kavtraja is one of higher proficiency, and is given 
only to those who have attamed to similar proficiency, not in one, but 
more thah one language , and this efficiency in a variety of languages 
IS generally limited to three, Sanskrit, Prakrit and what is called ds^a- 
bhasha, the vernacular The way that the term is used in the record, 
and the description that is given of Samudragupta’s title to the term 
indicates a profiaency m many languages, and if the many languages 
have to be mterpreted m the usual way, it must be proficiency in San- 
skrit, the Prakrit language most prevalent in the country to which the 
author belongs and the local dialect that may have been current at the 
time The Prakrit language of Magadha must be something which came 
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Indian plateau as they could The most famous amoung these rulers, 
m fact the one among them that could be correctly described as 
having essayed the foundation of an empire, seems to have celebrated a 
number of saciifices that symbolized the establishment of an empire 
among them, the alvavtCdha itself, and assumed the title Samiai, 
with four sons ruling as Maharajas in the empire But curiously 
enough his grandson who succeeded to the throne after him drops 
the title as the inscriptions of the family clearly indicate, and this must 
have been due to some compelling circumstances, the details of which 
the lecords do not vouchsafe to us It seems vcr> probable that the 
rise of Chandragupta to power and influence made it impossible that the 
Vakatakas could go forward on a caieer simultaneously Either as a 
result of war therefore, or by a stroke of diplomacy, Chandragupta 
managed to get Rudrasena Vakafaka, the grandson of the great Pravara- 
sena I, to give up the title and remain content with that of Mnharrtja as 
the ruler of his ancestial kingdom which at the time must have been a 
fairly extensive one If this was possible it could only be because an 
empire was felt to be a general necessity, and the onlj question was 
among the competing claimants which of the two was likely to achieve 
It and maintain it efficiently If Chandiagupta had achieved this by a 
stroke of diplomacy, his son Samudragupta had onlj to extend his influ- 
ence farther over territories which had not j ct come to acknowledge 
the overloidship of Chandragupta, and that seems precisely what 
Samudragupta did Samudragupta must have set about it systemati- 
cally having made up his mind beforehand to celebi ate the alvavicdha 
in due form, and make it really symbolical of the establishment of the ' 
empire Hence the great importance that he attaches to the celebration ‘ 
of the alvamSdha and the conquest of heaven by the conquest of the 
eaith, which his corn-legends unmistakably indicate According to the 
most accepted canonical works the aSvaviCdJia can be celebrated for a 
vanety of objects An alvavtCdlia is celebrated for the puipose of gomg 
to heaven merely as several soveieigns before his time are said to have 
done, to give a historical example, for instance, budiaka, the author of 
the drama ‘ the Little Clay-cart,’ It may be celebrated for the attain- 
ment of a son as m the far-famed celebi ation of Dasaiatha for the pur- 
pose It may be at the end of one’s career as in the case of the Pan- 
dava bi others at the end of the war as a ceremony of expiation for 
such sms as might have been committed in the prosecution of a war of 
conquest Or, it may be for the attainment of empire as in the case 
of the celebration of a similar ceremony of the Rajasuya by the Panda- 
vas in their career earlier Gupta inscriptions generally describe tlie 
aJvamSdha as one that had long fallen into desuetude {cla>0tsa7ma) Chi- 
rotsainia^ would literally mean, long decayed or given up, for as a 
matter of history we do know that after the days of Asoka, who, in his 
Buddhist fervour, put an end to it, there were several celebrations and 
several celebrants Pushyamitra is said to have celebrated it , his con- 
tempoiary Elharavela of Kalinga seems to have celebrated somethmg 
akin, and a Satavahana ruler of the Dakhan, the great ^atakarni lays 
claim to having done it equally It would theiefore be difficult to 

^ The term actually occurs in this sense in the Harisena epigraph further down 
where his plenipotentiaries are said to be engaged m restonng rules to their 
territones 
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umlcr'^lnncl dm di’^anvn in tlic sense that it was piven up for long The 
tciin di.ii^l'^ahna, ho\\c\cr, is found used in tlie same conneetion, of the 
(7<. in llic Satapatha Brahmana itself where it is explained in 

the sense iliat it had lost some of the elements constituting the sacri- 
rcc, indllicrcftMC a sort of cxpialor\ ceremon\ had to be performed 
^'h^t means, it is 'll! old time ccremona, which had lost some of the 
details ot It'' p' rfdi mance e\ cn so long ago as the time of the Sata- 
path i-lh "'hm ui i Tlie ecrcmoin is brought to a close by the performance 
of i speeial tt! atuT'^tonin as it is called, winch is a ceremonial 
aj'ologv lor tin shoitLomings in the performance of the elaborate sacri- 
fice It IS jusi piossiblc that in the Gupta inscriptions it has that 
me ming but thcie is ]ierhaps a little more in it than is implied in this 
expl inatnm \l the time that Pnsh\amitra and others are said to have 
]ici foi mod this sacriiicc, the position of the celebrants could not be 
leg irded IS that of unq.iestioncd su7crnintv PiisJijamitra had to 
inai.it n.i i strimglc through life against the Greeks on the one side, 
tl c Kabng \ ruler on the olhei and the Satavahana on the third , and 
among the three Indian rulers, all the three of them lay claim to 
ha\ in'^ cclcbi itcd this s icnfice, which, as they celebrated it, could not 
bcregirdcd is in an\ ec.isc, a sacrifice significant of an established 
emiiiie If the celebration had been done until other objects m view, 
the I?'' n;;;'//, (7 could ha\cbccn celebrated b\ them all at the same 
tunc B%ci I'*ra' arasena’s claim to have celebrated an 
could, in the circu nstanccs, be rcgaided as of qualified application as 
an inpierial sacrifice Hence the chnot<:mvia here might mean that the 
(7 ^i77V( Uia sacrifice was not celebrated foi long as a full detailed im- 
peri d sacrifisL, and Samudragupta might lav claim to liaMng done it,. 
It ma\ be since the da\ s of the famous celebration of the Rajasuya by 
Vudhishthir i 

careful stnd^ of lines lu cnt^ -three to tu enty-eight of the Hansena 
epigiaph will show clcarh that all that is said above is not drawm 
from one’s imagination Line tuentj-two ends that the ‘ severity of his 
orders w as easih met b\ respectful obeisance, dutiful performance of 
ordei s issued and b\ the pavment of tiibutes agreed to’ ‘ His fame 
spread to the ends of the w'orld and received its satisfaction by the re- 
establishment in their possessions of the various monarchs, who had 
lost then possessions, or w'ere othenvise forcibly deprived of them 
2\Ionarchs of distant countries, apparently not among the conquered, 
such as the Danaputra, Shahi, etc , sent to him for his gracious accept- 
ance, beautiful girls and other objects of presentation, with a view to 
obtaining charters, marked with his gaitida-scal for the enjoyment of 
their own territories, thus making the valour of his arm the protecting 
w'all of the woild He met wuth no wxarrior to oppose him in the 
wmrld b\ man\ good deeds, and, by the possession of many praise- 
worthy qualities, he brought the fame of the other monarchs low 
indeed in public estimation He w'as master alike m bringing about 
the prospei it\ of the good and destruction of evil He w'as a man 
difficult to comprehend by the mind His heart melted easily at the 
exhibition of sincere respect His pity w^as so great that he granted 
many cow s, and hundreds and thousands of money His mind was fulliof 
solemn vow' to raise the low' and humble, the helpless and the suffering 
It IS only' w'ar that excited him He w'as like the god of wealtli (Dhanada), 
the god of nghteousness (Vanina), the god of rule or prr ion 
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'(Indra) and the god of punishment (Antaka), all in one for doing 
good to the world His plenipotentiaries were constantly engaged in 
the restoration, to their wealth and foimer position, of the many kings 
whom he had conquered by the force of his arms ’ All these seem 
intended to exhibit, by the way that he exerased his authonty, that he 
attained to the unquestioned enjoyment of it While therefore on a 
superficial reading, these might seem to imply a thorough discipli- 
narian to whom severity was no mattei of concern, a close examination 
of the passage shows unmistakably that while his exercise of authority 
was ceitainly firm, it was always tempered with mercy , at any rate, 
that is the idea that the writer of the praiasii wants to convey to his 
readers 

This great ruler is descnbed at the end of the passage as the great- 
grandson of Maharaja 6ri Gupta, grandson of Maharaja ^ri Ghafotka- 
cha, and'son of Sri Chandragnpta, bom of the Maha- 

dzvi Kumaradevi, and therefoie the daughter’s son of the Lichchavis 
He is himself described as MaharajUdhtraja Sri Samudragupta In the 
estimation, therefore, of Harisena the author of the document, both 
the great-grandfather and the grandfather were only Maharajas, and it 
was the father that became the Maharajodhtraja This feature has 
hitherto been interpreted as involving no particular difference in 
significance The conclusion has been arrived at with more faality than 
logic that It was Samudragupta that was really the first gieat ruler who 
attained to the dignity of MaharajadhirSja, Chandragupta being so 
described as a matter of courtesy If inscriptions are to be interpreted 
in that fashion it would be difBcut to understand why that same courtesy 
should not lead the author to describe the grandfathei as well, as Maha- 
^ajadhifuja and the great-grandfather If Samudragupta had made up 
his mind not to issue an official document, which mcidentally describes 
his M hole position and ancestry, one might possibly entertain the notion, 
even though it would perhaps be at the sacrifice of truth, but the docu- 
ment undei exammation is a delibeiate piaSasii, and therefore of a pecu- 
liarly historical character A deliberate change from the position of Ma- 
ha>aja to Mahai ajadhi'i aja must have been made to convey what it signi- 
fies, and seems an unmistakable mdication that it was Chandragupta I 
that raised the family to the higher dignity, whatever Samudragupta’s 
jichievements may have done to complete the work of his father Nor, 
could this change of dignity be regarded as that of a ruler who merely 
called himself Mahai ajadhiraja as the very change of title would have 
been challenged at once, as in the previous case of the Sunga monarch 
Pushj amitra , the Vakafakas were there to do it with adequate power, 
and perhaps even a justifiable historical position It is therefore clear 
that Chandrapupta raised himsef to the higher position of a paramount 
sovereign, and Samudragupta merely gave the finishing touches neces- 
saij for Its acknowledged exercise The pillar was set up as if to reach 
heal en itself and cany^ there the fame of Samudragupta which had 
"■Ireadi spread throughout the world This document is descnbed as 
II Ku- 1 a, and w as composed by one of the courtiers who descnbes him- 
self as a Mahadandanaj aka who might be a commander of the forces 
or a judicial officer , Kumaramatya, the son of a minister brought up 
along V ith the prince and ivho held the position at the time of minister 
for peace and war , Sandhi- Vigrahika His name is Harisena, and he 
V as the son of Mahadandanayaka Dhmva Bhuti, W'ho is described as a 
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Khadj’a-atapakika This term has not been understood One note- 
worthy feature is that Harisena describes himself as a servant of the 
great monaich, whose intelligence developed itself by the opportunity he 
was graciously accoided of being inclose attendance upon the person of 
the so\eieign This was apparently meant as a tribute to the superior 
learning of the monarch himself, indicating thereby clearly that the 
character for learning given to him was not meant in mere compliment 

It will thus be seen that Samudragupta wms a sovereign who set up 
before him a high ideal as a monarch according to the notions of the 
time What is perhaps more, that he made an honest and earnest effort 
to come up to the height of the ideal in actual life It should be the 
most inappropriate description of him to call him ‘ a Napoleon w'ho 
regarded kingdom-taking as the duty of kings ’ ^ 

VI 

ChANDRAGUPTA II VlKRAMADITVa " 

The third centuu m Indian History is a period of transition from 
the Andhra Empire through its stages of decay and dismemberment to 
the new empire that came into existence under the Guptas All the 
shiftings of the pow'ers and the arrangements of the struggling forces 
are far from clear At the end of about a century of this struggle, 
there seem to emerge tw'o powers, one of which was to attain ultimately 
tlie position of leadership in India 

These tw^o powders seem to have been the Vakataka and the Gupta 
The Vakatakas wmie somew^here in the Vindhyan regibn and the Guptas 
m the Gangetic basin The leadership seems to have passed ultimately 
to the Guptas Although the phases of the struggle that led to this 
denouement are far from clear, there seems to be but little doubt that 
the result of it W'as the establishment of the Gupta Empire under 
Chandragupta I 

The ancestral territory of the Guptas was a comparatively small 
region on either bank of the Ganges, to which was added the territory 
of the Lichchavis by marriage, and the neighbouring regions by con- 
quest, so that it became a compact state stretching out both ways, 
eastwards and westw^ards to keep out the enemies of the rismg state 
The Vakatakas perhaps suffered a misfortune with the death of the 
great Pravarasena, and that cleared the way for the ascent of the 
Guptas, at the supreme moment It seems that this ascent to supreme 
pow’er was marked by the Gupta era, which has been accepted as the 
year A d 311-20, though the correctness of this has been recently 
called into question by Dr Shama Sastn 

On the foundation that w'as thus laid by Chandragupta was 
reared a magnificent imperial structure by his son Samudragupta 
The accession of this new ruler seems to have been taken advan- 
tage of by those dismtegratmg forces recently brought under the 

^ Some parts of this section will stnke the reader as a repetition of the one 
immediateh preceding A recasbng, it was suggested, may spoil the presentation 
Therefore the article is allowed to appear here as it was actually published in the 
first instance 

- By permission of the ‘ Sir Asutosh Memorial ’ Committee, Patna 
G 
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control of the empire. Samudragupta had to beat oflE the enemies that 
assailed him, and make sure that the states that had been brought 
under control were true to their allegiance, and then launch out on his 
scheme of expansion, which brought the empire more or less co-extcn- 
sive with that of Asoka He succeeded in his effort partly by conquest, 
and partly by diplomacy, and left a compact empire to his successor, 
Chandragupta II 

This last IS generally known to historians as the ruler who was the 
original of the traditional Vikramaditya of Ujjain, and his reign was 
otherwise remarkable in many ways The following pages attempt to 
bring together facts so far known about this remarkable sovereign, 
and arepiesented as a constructive eilort at the history of an important 
epoch 

/ Chandragupta was the son of Samudragupta by Dattadevi, and was 
probably one among many sons Chandragupta II ascended the 
throne after his father Samudragupta, according to the practice of the 
family, ‘ by the choice of the father ’ There seems to have been no 
opposition of any kind to his accession, and the succession therefore 
was a peaceful one Such a succession give^ us the indication that the 
empire built at such great pains and organized by two of his predeces- 
sors had got into a sufficiently settled condition to be handed on as a 
peaceful possession Chandragupta’s work therefore was not that of the 

warrior statesman, but was one of a peaceful administrator All the 
frontiers appear to have remained without disturbance of any kind 
except along the south-west where he had to carry on a war, the only war, 
of his reign Chandragupta, ‘ the sun of valour’ (Vikramaditya), had 
comparatively speaking, the minimum of war to wage Notwithstand- 
mgthe fact that his reign was essentially one of peace he was undoubted- 
ly a valiant man possessed of great personal courage and as such deserv- 
ing of the surname Before proceeding to consider his warlike activity 
or his peaceful statesmanship it would be useful to take a survey of the 
general position of the empire It has been already pointed out 
in the description of the achievements of Samudragupta that he had 
brought his empire in many respects co-extensive with that of 
Asoka, not necessarily as a unffied einpiie under a single rulei 
which obviously was impossible in the circumstances of the times, 
but as something like a federation of states grouped together in 
subordinate alliance, not without an appieciation of the common 
interests that such a unity subserved While the states of nearer 
Hindusthan formed probably an integral part of the empire the 
frontier states in the east and north remained practieally independent, 
but on terms of active diplomatic relationship amounting to alliance 
That seems to have been the case also in respect of the north west 
frontier except in the southern end of it where the Kshalrapa revival 
had become sufficiently aggressive to attract his attention. The 
Kshatrapas along the coast and their neighbours, the Vakafakas, 
seem to have been, to a great extent, at war with each other, and 
It IS this hostility that has to account, at any rate, partly for the decay 
of the power of the Kshatrapas After the death of the great Prith- 
visena, the Kshatrapas appeared to have recoveied some portions of 
their lost territory and a considerable amount of their influence, so 
much so that they appear to have assumed the offensive and 
made an effort at recovering the region round Ujjain which constituted 



hi''U pliDii'' cil d lies bi .uul onv nrds referring tlicmschcs to his ■ 
• cipn .r W'und in the rcsMon round \idisi ind S'lneln, chicflN in 
Ud ' I'lii One u( ilioin roes the lenctli of statin':: lioldlj tliat 
Chand. i.’iifit i \\ is Uieic in ih it icrion on n ro\nl progress ‘ for the 
tunijm.'-i of iliL world' The ob\ioiis c\ ifipcr ition o the lanpfiiacfe 
'-ceiiis meieh to nn])l\ tint this was an iinasion undertaken b\ 
Cli indr i^tniita witli a aiew to roiindinf: ofT Ins empire in this parti- 
eiilai eornei and lliiis niikni!’' lunisclf emperor of a\.ist empire sueh as 
Ins father had left him, with this jiossibilite of daiiRci remoied 

That seems the significance of the c\picssion ‘conquest of the 
world’ wliieh comers lurlhci the impression that it iiuohed moie 
thin one eamii.iifrn .ind a }:radual reduction of teiritor\ foi final 
incoiiioration in the empire Hence the inference seems justifiable 
that the war in the region of Western Malwa was a proti.icted aflfaii, 
and w ns not i short and shar]) conflict as the numismatic inference 
would lead one to believe 

Malw a h id been foi more than three centuries in the possession 
of a foreip;n djnasts, the Kshatrnpas, which was founded by 
Chastana It i, now {:encrally afrreed that Chastana eflected the 
conquest of this repion wdiieh constituted m all probablllt^ a govern- 
orship undei the Kushans, aeij probablj under Kanishkn, but it may 
possible be under Kadphiscs II The greatest among these Kshatia- 
pas w'as Rudradamnn for whom w'c have recorded dates ranging fiom 
52 to 78 These dates are now' gencially accepted as having leference 
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to the ^aka era The last known com date of the Kshatrapas 
IS 310 or 31 X, which would therefore be equivalent to about a d 388, 
the uncertainty being due to the uncertain reading of the last 
figure of the date From a study of the Kshatrapa coins alone, 
for Kshatrapa histoiy that is almost the only source as yet available, 
it IS found that the dynasty of Rudradaman comes to an end for a 
time between a d 305 and a d 348 During this period A d 305 
to 348, the office of Mahakshatrapa falls into abeyance During 
the first half of this period, a d 305 to 332, there weie two Kshatra- 
pas, and even this office disappeais m the period 332 to 348 From 
an elaborate study of the coins of the Kshatrapas, Professor Rapson 
draws the following conclusions — ‘ All the evidence afforded by 
coins, or the absence of coins during this period — the failure of 
the direct line and the substitution of another family, the cessation 
first of the Mahakshatrapas and aftei wards of both Mahakshatrapa 
and Kshatrapa, seems to indicate troublous times The probability 
is that the dominions of the Western Kshatrapas were subjected to 
some foreign invasion, but the nature of this disturbing cause is 
at present altogether doubtful, and must remain so until more can 
be known about the history of the neighbouring peoples during this 
period ’ The period under consideration is the period of the rise to 
prominence, first of the Vakatakas in the region of Mafava dependent 
upon Vidisa, and next of the rise to dominance of the dynasty of the 
Guptas under Chandragupta I The first of these periods, that is the 
period of abeyance of the Kshatrapas, covers exactly the period of the 
dominance of the Vakatakas under Pravaiasena I, and the greater part 
of the period of the rise of the Gupta Maharajadhiraja 6ri Chandra- 
gupta I As we have already pointed out,^ the Puranas make tlie clear 
statement that Pravira ruled m the region of Vidisa, celebrated great 
sacrifices and had four of his sons ruling under him W e have also 
pointed out® that Vmdhya^akti, the father of this Pravira of the 
Puranas was no doubt Vmdbya^akti the founder of the Vakatakas on the 
ground that the great Ajanfa inscription seems to refer to Vmdhya- 
^akti as belonging to the family of the Vmdhyakas From these 
statements it becomes clear that whatever was the ancestral terntoiy to 
which Vmdhyasakti laid claim, the greatness of the family under 
Pravarasena was due to the expansion of the Vakataka territory to take 
m eastern Ma{ava and even paits of Bundelkhand If, as is very 
probable, the homeland of the Vakatakas had been somewhere near 
Elichpur, this expansion could only have been at the expense of the 
Kshatrapas for the time bemg Therefore, as the power of the 
Vakatakas rose, the territory of the Kshatrapas must have shrunk, and 
that IS what perhaps is mdicated in the cessation of the title 
Mahakshatrapa and the existence still of the Kshatrapas The crushing 
blow to the Kshatrapa power, however, came probably from the 
using power of the Guptas Vakataka inscriptions make it cleai that 
Pravarsena I enjoyed the imperial title ‘ Samrat ’ which is given up 
by his successor-grandson Rudrasena I This could only mean that 
the Vakataka power suffered a reverse either at the end of the reign of 
Pravarasena I, or, what is more probable at his death The significant 
omission of this title combined with the glowing reference to the 

^ Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1923, on the Vakatakas 

^ Jbtd 
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maternal grandfather of Rudrasena I, the Naga chief of the Bhara^iva 
family, leads to the inference that a calamity befell the dynasty of 
Pravarasena, and the Bharasiva chieftam exeited himself to retrieve 
the fortunes of this family Even so, the restored Vakataka monarchy 
could only sustain the inferior title of the Maharaja, and could not 
maintain the claim to the lugher title The calamity could have come 
only from one of two rival powers at the time, or by the combmed 
efforts of the two The latter alternative seems impossible The 
Kshatrapas do not appeal to have been sufficiently strong to have 
biought this calamity to the family of their former rival although they 
must have exerted themselves in this direction There seems, how- 
evei, no doubt about a great struggle for recovery of power and 
prestige by the Kshatrapas, and they succeeded in it ultimately to a 
considerable extent This recovery must have taken place later 
Whatever might have been the actual cause of the calamity, Chandra- 
gupta I was ready to take advantage of it, and made use of the 
opportunity probably to administer a crushing defeat upon the 
Kshatrapas and their allies, the Balfiikas, and that perhaps gave him 
the title to set up an ad/niS.jya A short dynasty of three Bahfikas is 
referred to in the Pur^as as rulmg in this region, probably the region 
west of Mahibhmati, and the victory over the Bahjikas by marching 
across the seven mouths of the Indus, ascribed to the Chandra of the 
Meharaufi-pillar seems to be clearly m reference to such an achievement 
of Chandragupta I, and that is what gave the title to Chandragupta 
to set up an adht^ajya which had the simultaneous consequence of 
reducing the Vakatakas from their Savirajya to the position of mere 
Mahdtdjas The temporary extinction therefore of the Mahaksha- 
trapa and the Kshatrapa offices seems to be due to this defeat by 
Chandragupta I The recovery of the Kshatrapas from the effects 
of this crushing defeat to rebuild their power was made very difficult 
by the occupation of the Vakafaka throne by Pnthvisena I m 
succession to his father Pnthvisena seems to have been a con- 
quenng monarch, and had not merely extended his influence over 
a part of the territory held by his ancestor P^jravaiasena I, but extended 
It southwards to take in Kuntala also unthm the limits of the Vakafaka 
territory Hence the conclusion seems warranted that the Kshatrapas 
could set up again only as a power, owning at least nominal subordma- 
tion, to the great Vakafakas That is what seems indicated by the nse 
of a new family of Kshatrapas and Mahakshatrapas, and what is 
perhaps more significant in this regard, their umform assumption of 
the title ‘ svami ’ and the occasional creepmg m of the title ‘ Maharaja ’ 
after date 270, or A D 348 Their subordination must have been real 
when the great Pnthvisena was rulmg His death probably gave the 
opportunity for a more active revival of their power, and an attempt 
at the recovery of their lost prestige and of the territory once m their 
possession It is this revived power of the new family of the 
Kshatrapas that must have called for the activity of Chandragupta in 
this region As a counterstroke of policy Chandragupta entered into 
an alliance wnth their rival, the King of the Vakatakas, by giving his 
daughter Prabhavatigupta m marriage to Pnthvisena’s son Rudra- 
sena II He then set about gradually reducing and mcorporaUng mto 
his territory the outlying portions of Kshatrapa possess and 
ultimately put an end to their power 
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Such seems the trend of events that led to the great Kshatrapa war 
under Chandragupta II The somewhat enigmatic statement of Bapa 
m the Harshachariia, and the unfortunately ambiguous note of his 
commentator ^ankararaya both receive unlooked for illumination from 
a drama recently discovered by the search party of the Government 
Manuscripts Library at Madras This drama is called Dsvt Chaiidta- 
guptaviY and has for its subject the capture by the 6akas of the queen 
of Chandragupta and her romantic recovery by him, just exactly as is 
mentioned by Bapa m the passage referred to above Some of the 
passages quoted therefrom, make it clear that Dhruvadevi, the ci owned 
consort of Chandragupta, fell into the hands of the Kshatrapas The 
Kshatrapa ruler, whoever he was, made overtures of love to the captive 
queen of which she managed to give information to her husband 
Chandragupta proceeded to adopt a heroic measure for the relief of the 
queen who was in such imminent danger He assumed the guise of 
the queen and took along with him a portion of his guard disguised as 
women-attendants upon the queen, and managed to effect an entiy into 
the city where she was kept prisoner Throwing off the disguise 
there they recovered the queen and returned victorious All this is said 
to have taken place in a place which is written Aripura in Bapa and 
Alipura in the drama The former might be taken to mean nothing 
more than the enemy’s city, the latter probably gives the name of the 
capital wherever it was If this should turn out to be the actual and 
proper name of the city, and if it could be located satisfactorily, we 
may get a little more msight mto this campaign ^ Having recovered 
the queen, Chandragupta perhaps took effective steps to wipe out a 
dynasty of unworthy rulers such as the later Kshatrapas had apparently 
become, and the result of a protracted war was the end of the 
Kshatrapa rule m Konkan, Gujarat and such parts of Malava as they 
still had possession of The fact that the queen was actually carried 
off as a prisonei , and that Chandragupta had recourse to the dangerous 
stratagem of himself going, it may be at the head of a select body 
of his troops, gives a clear indication of the protracted and dangerous 
character of the war It would therefore be safe to regard that the war 
was one in which both the Vakatakas and he were alike inteiested, and 
the marriage alliance between the Guptas and the Vakatakas was in the 
nature of a precautionary measure, and not one of a merely superfluous 
ratrflcation of the treaty as a result of the war As a result of this wai 
the Gupta empire stretched out to the western sea, and the whole of 
the western trade of that region came within the sphere of the Gupta 
empire 

The Gupta empire of Chandragupta II must have included 
within It practically the whole of Hindusthan up to the frontier of 
the Ganges, if not the Lauhitya (Brahmaputia), beginning from 
the western mountains The whole of the territory from north to 


^Ascribed to ViSakadatta in a Ms discovered in Gujarat (see Piirataiva, 
V 1 47 ) 

^There is a place called Alirajapura and a district dependent thereon, but on 
the mere name it would be hazardous to suggest an identification There is a 
place called Simhapura, alternatively Anpura, one of the two capitals of Kalinga, 
according to the Tamil classics Stlappadhtkd,rain and Mantmekhalat This has to 
be located m North Kalinga on the south frontier of Ranchi Distnct This seems 
too far east for even a Saka raid at this period 
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south between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas was included in 
the empire The great bulk of it was, perhaps, practically under the 
rule of the empire The region extendmg southwards from the 
Vindhyas almost up the frontiers of Mysore was also under Gupta 
rule, though less directly The bulk of this region formed part of 
the kingdom of the Vakatakas The marriage alliance seems to have 
brought them not only under the influence of the Guptas but seems to 
have lesulted even in the bringing of their territory under the admini- 
strative control of the empire Prabhavatignpta, daughter of Cbandra- 
gupta by a junior queen was married to Rudrasena II of the 
Vakatakas It v ould appear as though Rudrasena’s reign was a very 
short one We have records of Prabhavatignpta as regent on behalf of 
one son of hers by name Divakarasena, and she earned on the regency, 
apparently for a long term of years, as the Poona plates of hers 
happen to be dated in the 13th year, it must be the 13th year of her 
ward Divakaiasena Apparently Divakarasena died before he attamed 
majority He was then succeeded by a younger brother Damodara- 
sena, who probably became on his accession, Pravarasena II A 
record dated in his i9th year and another of the 21st year seem to be 
issued b 3 ’' Prabhavatigupta herself In his 19th and 21st years, it is 
very unlikely that Pravarasena could have been a minor It seems 
therefore clear that this Gupta prmcess took an active part m the 
administration of her son’s territory evenl during the actual penod of 
the rule of that son That Pravarasena II was not an efficient admmi- 
strator seems thus clearly indicated This is put beyond doubt m an 
unlooked for source m hterature 

A drama by name KimtaleSvai a~daiUyavi, asenbed to Kalidasa, has 
a reference which seems to bear directly on the pomt The story is 
that Kalidasa was sent as a Commissioner to the Kuntala country by 
the emperor Vikramaditya just to see for himself how exactly the 
administration was being actuallj'^ earned on The Commissioner 
returns to headquarters, and is accosted by the Emperor with the 
question ‘ what does the king of Kuntala ’ ? The answer given by the 
Commissioner is, ‘ that Kuntaje^a, having placed the burden of 
administration upon you, is engaged m sucking the honey from out of 
the bps of damsels smellmg, sweet liquor ’ ^ 

This verse is quoted by RajaSekhara m his K&vya Mtviaiiisa. to 
illustrate that the dnft of a passage could be completely changed by 
very slight verbal alterations This very same stanza is quoted in 
Bhoja’s Sai asvatl-kavihabharana in a similar context It is however 
Kshemendra’s Avchiiya Vzc/ia>a Chatchd that refers the passage to the 
work KzmiEia-Dazityavi of Kalidasa , but it is the unpublished work 
SilJigara Piakasa that gives more details about the passage and makes 
It clear that it has reference to a Kuntajesvara or Raja of Kuntala 
Another Sanskrit work named Bhai aia-Chanta contains the verse^ 

^ asakalahasitats at ksalitaniva kautya 

mukulitanajanaUad \w3ktakam6t palani- 
pibati madhnsugandhlnj’ananani pnyanam 
t\aj’i M 0 ihitabharah Kuntalanam adhlSah || 

- jadaSaj'asj antaragadhamaragam 
alabdarandhram gin chaurj’a \rtya | 
lokes\ alankantam apQrvasetum 
babandha kirtj'a saba KuntaleSab H 

{Bharaia Charzta — Canto 1 now published as No LXXXVI of the Tnvandram 
Sans Senes ) 
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which ascribes the composition of the Prakrit Kavya SHu-bandham to 
a Kuntajesa This latter is, as is very well-known, a work of 
Pravaiasena The commentary on this Rainascltipradipa 

asciibes tins work to Paravarasena, the newly installed monarch from 
a passage in the text itself ’ It ascribes the revision of it to Kalidasa 
at the instance of Vikramaditya We already know that Kuntaja, the 
Southein Mahratta countiy and the south-western portions of the 
Nizam’s Dominions, were incorporated in the kingdom of the Vakafa- 
kas under Prithvisena I Under Ins successors Rudrasena II and his son, 
Kuniala probably constituted the most important part of the kingdom, 
and hence one could understand why Pravarasena II is called 
Kunta]esa The statement of Ramadasa, that at the instance of 
Vikramaditya, Kalidasa revised Pravarasena’s work coupled with the 
ascription of the Drama KunialsSvai a~dautyain to Kalidasa by Kshe- 
mendra, makes the position clear that Vikramaditya, Kalidasa and 
KuntaleSa, the authoi of the Sstn-baiidhain, were contemporaries That 
the SHu-bandham was a Kavya of Pravarasena is clear from the state- 
ment of Dana contained in one of the Slokas in the Har^a Chariia ^ 
From the point of view of history, the inference from these details 
in literatuie IS clear that Pravarasena was an admmistratoi who took 
his main business very easy, and he did so in the full confidence that, 
with his maternal grandfathei Vikramaditya as his overlord, he need 
not be particularly anxious about the conduct of his government This 
position is reflected in the grants of Prabhavatigupta So therefore 
Vikramaditya’s administration had actually to take the kingdom of the 
Vakatakas within the fold of the empire 

The Gupta empire under Chandragupta II may therefore be 
regarded as almost co-extensive with that of the empure of Asoka 
except along the northwest frontier Along this frontier, it is doubt- 
ful, if the Gupta empire extended beyond the mountainous frontier 
of the west of the Indus It is very likely that the region of Gan- 
dhara and eastern Afghanistan were undei petty chieftains, successors 
of the Kushans under their suzerain the Kush-Newas ^ This Kushan 
suzerain was overthrown in the first quarter of the fifth century by the 
irruption of the White Huns Before this calamity befell the ruler, 
the Kushan state under his overlordship seems to have been a fairly 
compact and strong one, sometimes at war, perhaps more often in 
alliance, with the ruling Sassanid monarchs of Persia The empire, 
thei efore, was bounded on the west by mountains on this side of the 
Khaiber, if it went so far at all , on the north and the east by the 
bordering kings and kingdoms as detailed in the Pralash of Samudra- 
gupta , and on the south it went down to the frontier of the present- 
dav Mysore, perhaps including the northern part of it If it is 
permissible to draw an inference from what may be taken as the 

^ ahina\ arayaraddha cbukkakkhaliyesu vihadlma panttaviya 
mettiva pamuharasiva niwd^um dukkaam kavvakaha 
abhinavarayarabdha cbyutaskhalitesu vighapta paristhapita 
maitriva pramukha rasika nlrvodumbhavati du*;karani kavyakatba 

® Klrtih Pravarasenasva prayata kumudojvala 
sagarasya param parain kapis6neva setuna 1| 

^ Identified with Torarnana on certain grounds by Dr J J Modi of Bombay 
in a paper presented to the Third Session of All-India Oriental Conference, 
Madras 
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comphnicnl of \ pod in tlic remark of Kalidasa, that the yonnp: ruler 
otKuniali w T'' dc\ otinp lnm‘^clf to a life of enjoyment, secure under 
the piotcLiion ot Ins Muicrain o\crlord, Vikramaditv a’s empire must 
ha^ c been a well administered one, where c\en the most distant 
pr<'Mnu s iclt the intlucncc of the impel lal headquartcis As was 
.isu il in the n.ranration of Hindu empires of those da\s, the 
nil, 'c -111 III ulijuai tens hid for its charcc the internal security b> 
pattn,’ la ord to ill c.uiscs of distuibancc, or bj an efficient method 
of srulcn cm of dilTcrcnecs It had also to cuarantce protection of 
the I'oiiticr As f ir as we are able to see from the records of the 
t hinevc inlrrnn Fa Hicn, and comparmt: his account with that of the 
twi' 1 itL iwlpiiins llicun tsanp and 1-Tsinp, the empire was trarersed 
b .I'ld , It in\ rate, so fai as Hindiisthan was concerned, which 
cujoced ihnosi pi rlect s(.curit\ This comes out clearly from what 
F llicn his to a\ rcpardinp the Dakshina 'The country of 
Hilshina is uounl iinous and Us roads difficult for travellers , e\en 
thosi. V ho knov the wn\, if the\ wish to travel, should send a 
piesc’t oi mone\ to the kinp who will thereupon depute men to 
esLOit them ind jiass them on from one stape to another showing 
tluni the short cuts ’ This must be understood in comparison w ith 
vhu he h is to sa\ of northern India It is ob\ lous tliat Fa-Hien 
here IS driwinp a contrast unfaxourable to the Dakshina, and this can 
be iindoi stood from what Krilidasa has to sac of Prac aiasena’s 
alnnnisti ation In regard to the rest of Hindusthan, Fa-Hien’s 
statcincnts contain his actual e\pcncncc and not what he pained 
Horn hearsac , as in the case of the Dakshina Fa-Hien tracelled 
th-ouph the whole kinpdom of Gandhara practicalh from north to 
south ind alter erossinp the Indus marched along the trunk road to 
as f ir IS tile eastern limit of Kosala, and then crossing the Ganges 
iracclled in i triangle from Rajapriha to Gaea, thence to Benares and 
Allahabid, ind back again to Patna From there he went across to 
I'lmahjiti and set sail for Cejlon Through all this region no 
inish i]i had befallen him such as did to I-Tsinp This is clear 
c\ idcnce of the sceuritj of government under Chandrapupta Speaking 
of the 1 inpdom of Kosala of which the headquarters was probably 
SracaUi, Fa-Hien notes ‘In this country, there are 96 schools of 
heretics, all of which recognize the present state of existence (as real, 
not illusorc ), each school has its owm disciples, who also beg their 
food but do not carr> alms-bowls They further seek salvation by 
building alongside out of the w’aj roads, houses of chanty, where 
shelter, with beds and food and drink, is ofTered to travellers and 
w mdering priests passing to and fro , but the time allow’ed for 
remaining is diflcrent m each ease ’ The last sentence is reminis- 
cent of the rule laid down in the At t/ial^s(ra, m regard to the stay 
of tracellers in choultries like these, and the good institution of 
halting places seems to have continued, at any rate, from the days 
of the Maurya empiie down to that of the Guptas in their best days 
Describing the kingdom of Magadha, Fa Hien makes the following 
observations ‘ Of all the countries of Central India this has the 
laigest cities and towns Its people are rich and thnving, and emu- 
late one another in the practice of charity of heart and dut% to one’s 
neighbour Regularly every year on the 8th day of the second moon 
thej have a procession of images They make a four-wheeled car of 
n 
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five stories by lashing together bamboos, and these stories are 
supported by posts m the form of crescent-plated halberds The car 
IS over 20 feet m height and in form like a pagoda, and it is draped 
with a kind of white Kashmu painted in various colours They make 
images of Devos ornamented with gold, silver and strass, and with silk 
banners and canopies overhead At the four sides they make niches 
each with a Buddha sitting inside and a Bodhisatva in attendance 
There may be some 20 cars, all beautifully ornamented and different 
from one another On the above-mentioned day all the ecclesiastical 
and lay men in the disti ict assemble They have singing and high 
class music and make offerings of flowers and incense The Brahmans 
come to invite the Buddhas , and these enter the city in regular order 
and there pass two nights while all night long, lamps are burning,' 
high class music is being played and offerings are being made Such is 
the custom of all these nations ’ One has only to carry himself to a place 
like Kumbakonam on the day of Makha or to Tiruvidaimarudur on the 
day of Pushya to see m actual fact what Fa-Hien attempts to describe 
in words Describing the capital, he refers to it as the city of Pafalipu- 
tra, formerly i tiled by king Asoka He then goes on ‘ The king's 
palace and the city with its various halls, all built by spirits who piled 
up stones, constructed walls and gates, carved designs, engraved and 
inlaid after no human fashion, is still in existence ’ In the following 
paragraph he refers to a famous Brahman Raivata belonging to the 
greater vehicle and the habit that he was in of washing his hands 
when the king touched him, as often the latter came to consult him on 
matters of importance He gives the detail that he was over 50 years 
of age and that all the country looked up to him to diffuse the faith of 
the Buddha This seems an indication that Raivata was not much 
anterior to Fa-Hien and may indicate that Pafaliputra continued to be 
the capital under Chandragupta II though it is not so stated in so 
many words 

Notwithstanding this position, Chandragupta seems to have made 
Uj]am his capital also , and perhaps continued remaining in it for a 
number of years as the habitual royal residence It is probable he 
did so in consideration of the exigencies of his administration, chiefly 
the war against the Sakas and the consequent organization of the newly 
acquired provinces m that region In the period previous to the un- 
dated record at Udayaguri, thatis, down to A D 400 in all probability, 
his capital was Pafaliputra with the alternative Vidisa, the modern 
Bhilsa Thereafter Ujjam became, in all probability, his seat of 
residence, and therefore came to be regarded by his successors as the 
capital of the empire It is common knowledge that Kalidasa refers 
to this latter city, Bhilsa, as a capital ^ Further on, he refers to 
U] 3 aini by that name in ^loka 27, and again speaks of the same city 
under the name Vriala in §loka 30, ^ This presumption that Ujjaini 
was the capital of Chandragupta in the latter half of his reign is sup- 
ported by the account that Rajasekhara gives of assemblies (Brahma- 
sabhas) that conferred degrees m arts and sciences in early days 
One such assembly, according to him, was held at Ujjain to which 
he refers by the alternative term Visala, and the poets honoured 

’■Rajadham in his Megha, filoka 24 

“The references are to Dr Hultzsch’s edition issued by the Royal Asiatic 
Society 
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in Ihe asscmbh at Ujjain were, according: to him, Kalidasa, Mentha, 
Amara, Rhpa, Sura, Bliara\ i, Hanschandra and Chandragupta ^ In 
the same contevt lie lefcrs also to a similar assembly held for 
e\amination in the ^tUfn7s at Patahputra We have shown elsewhere^ 
the evidence that Indian literary tradition offers for making Kalidasa 
a contemporarj of Chandragupta II, but he may have been a younger 
contemporar\ of the monareh, and if he had to undergo an examina- 
tion in the Brahma Sabha held at Ujjain, such a Sabha should have 
been held under t handragupta II, Vikramaditya One of the 
conditions for holding the Sabha is that the Raja holding it must 
be a man of le lining himself Kings unlearned should not appa- 
rently hold such assemblies That seems clearly to be the view of 
Rljascklnra ' E\ en in the matter of learning, therefore, Chandragupta 
must ha\e been a worthy son of Samudiagupta We have already 
shown * tint Pra\arascna II of the Vakatakas was, in all probability, 
the authoi of the Piakrit Ravya, Si'lttbaud/iant, and prince Pravara- 
sena seems to ha\c been at the court of Chandragupta, as in all 
likelihood he receu cd Ins early education theie, as he w'as the son 
of Prabha\ atigupta, the daughter of Chandragupta Ilium elt, and 
as we have ver\ good reason for believing that she became a wndow 
comparatn cly earh with two young sons (may be three even) Diva- 
karascii i and Pra\aiascna, for the former of whom she was regent for 
at least n ^ ears It is therefoie very likely that the young princes 
were wuth their maternal grandfather during their period of education, 
while the mother carried on the administration m the name of the first 
son So then Chandragupta’s capital Ujjam w^as the real royal capital 
during a substantial part of his reign, and it seems very likely that 
Ujjam continued to be the ro\ al capital under bis successors durmg 
the strenuous times that follow'ed 

Fa-Hien Ins a note in regard to the condition of wdiat w'as known 
as the middle kingdom (MadhyadeSa of the Brahmans), which gives a 
general idea of the condition of administration, though imperfect m 
many particulars and perhaps even inaccurate m details ‘ To the 
south of this, the country is called the Middle Kingdom (of the 
Brahmans) It has a tempei ate climate, W'lthout frost or snow , and 
the people are prosperous and happv, w’lthout registration or official 
restrictions Only those who till the kmg’s land have to pay so much 
on the profit thev make Those wdio w'ant to go aw'ay, may go , those 
w'ho W'ant to stop, may stop The kmg m Ins administration uses 
no corporal punishments , criminals are merely fined according to the 
gravity of their offences Even for a second attempt at rebellion the 
punishment is only the loss of the right hand The men of the kmg’s 
bodyguard have all fixed salaiics Throughout the country no one 
kills any living thing, nor drinks w'lne, nor eats onions or garlic , but 
chandalas are segiegated C/ia7ida(a is their name for foul men (lepers) 
These live away from other people , and w'hen they approach a city or 
market, they beat a piece of wood, in order to distinguish themselves 
Then people know' w'ho they are and avoid commg into contact with 
them 

"^KHvya Altinat^tsR, p SS 

'^Aiinahof the Bhandat kat Insittutc tor 1923, The Vakatakas 

^KSvya Mnn(ii(isCi, p 54 

*Ainials of the Bhandarkar Institute, July, 1923, 
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‘ In this countiy they do not keep pigs or fouls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butchers’ shops or distilleries in their market- 
places Only the chandrilas go hunting and deal in flesh ’ 

The state of Buddhism and the benefactions that it received, as 
well as the popularity that it enjoyed, he notes down m the following 
paragraphs In regard to this particular subject Fa-Hien’s knowledge 
must have been more direct and we may accept il more oi less, as a 
correct picture of the general condition of Buddhism and the life of 
the Buddhists from what we know of the contempoiaiy accounts of 
Buddhism and Buddhist festivities in the Mahavani^a of Ceylon 

‘ From the date of Buddha’s disappearance from the world, the 
kmgs, elders, and gentry of the countries round about, built shrines, 
foi making offerings to the priests, and gave them lands, houses, 
gardens, with men and bullocks for cultivation Binding title-deeds 
were written out, and subsequent kings have handed these down 
one to another without daring to disregard them, in unbroken succes- 
sion to this day Rooms with beds and mattresses, food and clothes, 
are provided for resident and travelling priests, without fail , and this 
is the same m all places The pnests occupy themselves with benevo- 
lent ministrations, and with chanting liturgies , or they sit in medita- 
tion When tiavelling priests arrive, the old resident pi lests go out 
to welcome them and carry for them their clothes and alms-bow'ls, 
giving them water for washing and oil for anointing their feet, as 
well as the liquid food allowed out of hours. By and by, when the 
travellers have rested, the priests ask them bow long they have been 
priests and what is their standing , and then each travellei is provided 
with a room and bedroom requisites, in accordance with the rules of 
the faith 

‘ In places where prie_sts reside, pagodas are built in honour of 
Sanputra, Mogalan, and Ananda and Buddhas to come, and also in 
honour of the Abhidharma, the Vinaya, and the Sutras (divisions of 
the Buddhist canon) A month after the annual retreat, the more 
pious families organize a subscription to make offerings to the priests 
and prepare for them the liquid food allowed out of hours The 
priests arrange a great assembly and expound the faith When this 
is over, offerings are made at the pagoda of Sanputra of all kinds of 
incense and flowers, and lamps are burmng all night, with a band of 
musicians playing. Sanputra was originally a Brahman On one 
occasion when he visited the Buddha, he begged to enter the priest- 
hood, as also did the great Mogalan and the great Kasyapa 

‘ Nuns mostly make offerings at the pagoda of Ananda, because it 
was he who urged the W orld-Honoured one to allow women to become 
nuns N ovices of both sexes chiefly make their offerings to Rahula 
(son of Buddha) Teachers of the Abhidharma make their offeungs in 
honom thereof, and teachers of the Vinaya in honoui ot the Vinaya, 
there being one such function every year, and each denomination hav- 
ing its own particular day The followers of the Greater Vehicle make 
offerings in honour of Abstract Wisdom, of Manjusri (the God of 
Wisdom), of Kuan Yin (Avalokite^vara), and others When the pnests 
have received their annual tithes, the elders, the gentry, Brahmans and 
others bring, each one, various articles of clothing and things of which 
Samaiis stand in need, and distribute them among the priests, who also 
make presents to one another. Ever since the Nirvapa of Buddha 







THE VAKATAKAS AND THEIR PLACE 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIA.' 

BY 

Dr S E Aiyangar, m a , Ph d 

Among the many periods in the History of Hindu India 
which have remained obscure to a degree notwithstanding the 
great progress that lias been made in the study of the early 
History of India in recent j’-ears, the period from the disappear- 
ance of the Andhras as a great pov er to the rise of the Guptas 
remains perhaps one of the darkest yet So much is this the 
case that the beginnings of Gupta history, one of the most 
brilliant periods in Indian History, is still wrapped in obscurity 
This obscurity can be relieved somewhat by a careful study of 
vliat is known of the Vakatakas from pnuranic, insciiptional 
and other sources so far as they have been made recently 
accessible to us in a form suitable for historical use The 
name Vakataka does not appear in any of the other sources of 
the Indian History of the period than ttie inscriptions of the 
particular dynasty to which they refer This has so far left 
the Vakatakas of the inscriptions alone and isolated from the 
known dynasties of the Purauas and other inscriptions as well 
Hence their importance in history had been neglected to the 
detriment of correct historical perspective even of the achieve- 
ments of the most brilliant sovereigns of the Gupta empire 

THE VAKATAKAS IN INSCRIPTIONS 

Of the Vakatakas themselves there are a number of 
inscriptions accessible to us now of the greatest historical value 
Of these, a number are copper-plate grants the typical of which 
may be taken to be the Chammak’ grant of Piavarasena II 

* Special Coureo of lectures in the Department of Indian History 
and Archaeology, for 1923, University of Madras 

1 A S. W I IV pp, 116 fE and C I I III pp 235 fE, 
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and Balaghat plates^ published by Professor Kielhorn m the 
Epigraphia Indica 

The most important inscription, unfortunately a very 
mutilated one, is the great Ajanta inscription* of one of the 
feudatories of this dynasty According to this last the genealogy 
of the Vaka'^akas would stand as follows ; — 

1 Vindhyasakti, 

2 Pravarasena I, son of (1) ? 

3 Rudrasena I, son of (2) ? 

4 Prthvisena, son of (3) 

5 Pravarasena 11, son of (4) ? 

6 (Name omitted), son of (5) 

7 Devasena, son of the predecessor. 

8 Hansena, son of the predecessor 

According to the most complete copper-plate grant, the so- 
oalled Balaghat plates of Prthvisena II, the genealogy begins 

With, 

1 Pravarasena I, 

His son, Gautaralputra, who married Bhavanaga, 
the daughter of the ruler of the Bharasiva 
dynasty ( did not rule). 

2 Rudrasena, Gautamiputra’s son, and grandson 
of (1) 

3 Prthvisena I, son of (2) 

4 Rudrasena II, son of (3), married Prabhavatl- 
gupta, daughter of Devagupta and Kubhera- 
naga 

5 Piavarasena II, son of (4), otherwise Damo- 
dharasena 

6 Narendrasena, son of (5), married j^j]hitabha- 
ttarika, a princess of Euntala 

7 Prthvisena n, son of (6) 

A comparison of these lists shows that in the A]anta care 
inscription there are two names omitted, those of Gautamiputra, 
son of Pravarasena I, and Rudrasena II It is possible to ex- 


1 Epigraphia Indica IX pp 267 ff 

2 A. S W I IV 124 8, 
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it IS Narendrasena’s good qualities that forcefully drew to him 
(apahrta ) the Sri of the family This seems almost to imply a 
disputed succession which ended in favour of Narendrasena. 
In other words, Narendrasena succeeded to the throne of his 
father either after a war, or as the result of a demonstra- 
tion almost amounting to war against an elder brother On 
this assumption the accession of the other son of Pravarasena 
II in his eighth year would become impossible apparently 
as he could have succeeded only after Narendrasena and 
Prthvisena II This assumption would give to the two 
reigns of Narendrasena and Prthvisena the comparatively 
short period of less than eight years which seems impossible 
in the circumstances If in spite of the contrast involved 
in the ‘ forceful drawing of the prosperity of the family ’ to 
Narendrasena, we assume Narendrasena as the name omitted 
in the Ajanta inscription, it would perhaps make a more legiti- 
mate arrangement of the genealogical succession to assume 
that Prthvisena was the elder son of Narendrasena, and Devasena 
another son, it may be of a different wife, and making Prth- 
visena and Devasena brothers The omission of the name 
Devasena in the Balaghat record would then be natural and 
the omission of the name Prthvisena II in the Ajanta cave 
inscription could be explained as due to his being not in the 
regular line of succession of Hansena or Devasena 

In neither of these cases, however, is the proper weight given 
to the expression which describes the character of Narendra- 
sena’s succession to the position of his father as recorded in the 
Balaghat plates According to Professor Kielhorn, Narendra- 
sena, “from confidence in the excellent qualities previously ac- 
quired by him, took away (or appropriated) the family’s fortune 
his commands were honoured by the lords of Kosala Mekala, 
and Malava, and he held in check enemies bowed down by his 
prowess ” ’ This interpretation goes too far in clearly indicat- 
ing a disputed succession, and taken along with the succession 
of the other son in his eighth year of age, would seem inevitably 
to involve the inference of Professor Kielhom that Narendra- 
sena probably took the kingdom from an elder brother, or at any 
rate occupied the throne as against an elder brother Assuming 
this to be the correct state of affairs the genealogy of the family 
would stand as exhibited in the following table, taking the 

1. Ep, Indica IX. 269. Tbo reading of tbe original text is Comlpt 
{ipd therefore nncertain. 
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elder brother to be the son whose name is gone in the Ajanta 
inscription 


VINDHYASAKTI, 

1 

PRAVARASENA 1. 
GAUTAMiPUTRA ( did not rule ). 
RUDRASENA I. 

PRTHViSENA I. 

I 

RUDRASENA II. 

J 

DIVAEARASENA 

PRAYARASENA II ( Damodarasena ) 

(Name gone in 
the Ajanta in- 
scription) 

DEVASENA, 

1 

HARISENA. 


NARENDRASENA. 


PRTHVlSENA II. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE VAKATAKAS 

The first point that arises in the political history of the 
Vakatakas is whether the Vindhyasakti of the Puranas was 
the Vakataka or no It was pointed out above that in the 
genealogies of the Vakatakas that have come down to us 
it IS only the genealogy in the mutilated A]anta cave in- 
scriptions of Varahadeva that mentions the name Vindhyasakti 
at the head of the list Vindhyasakti is there described as 
a dvija (twice bom) equal in prowess of his arms to both 
Indra and Upendra, and as the banner of the family of the 
Vakatakas He is also given credit for great achievements 
against the rulers of the earth The other inscripnonal records 
that have come down to us do not mention the name Vindhys- 
sakti in the list It was Dr Bhau Da]i that rrade the fiis^ 
attempt to identify Vindhyasakti of the Ataria inscrirnm 
with the Vindhyasakti of the Puranas This icentificsS-nr 
was objected to by Dr Buhler and others that fcllowed ^ 
two grounds (1) that Vindhyasakti is dascrihed as - — 

the Ajanta inscription and not a single name in 
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list agrees with those of the Vakatakas; (2) that all the manu- 
scTipts of the VSyupurana so far consulted gave the name of 
his son as PravJra and not Pravara Those objections have since 
lost a considerable amount of their force According to the 
collated texts given by Mr. Pargitor in the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age, VmdhyaSakti followed the Kailakilas,— whether they bo 
Yavanas or others, notwithstanding the statement in the Vis- 
nupurana The possibility of corruption of Pravara into Pravlra 
IS so easy that it would bo going too far to make that the 
decisive test on a question like this The name Vindhya^iakti 
occurs in the pauramc lists in two connections ^irst it occurs 
in the list of the local dynasties who rose to importance during 
the period of docadonoo of the Andhra power. There Vindhya- 
^akti IS supposed to have followed the Kilakilas or the 
Kolikilas It occurs for the second time among the rulers 

of Vidi^a There the son of Vindhya^akti by name Pravlra' 
would, according to the Purinas, enjoy the rule for sixty 
years and, ‘will celebrate great sacrifices giving abundant 
largesses’ There follows the further statement that four of 
his sons would bo kings Taken together these statements 
indicate that Vindhyasakti succeeded to the possessions of 
the Kolikila Yavanas whoever they were, and probably 
had a long reign Or, il is possible to interpret this state- 
ment that he came into possession of the earth after it had 
boon in the possession of the Yavanas for ninoty-sjx years 
This does not give us any indication as to what exactly was the 
tomtory of Vindhyasakti It merely gives us to understand 
that ho acquired the territory in the occupation of the Kilakilas 
The next passage has reference to the rulers of the territory 
depending on Vidi6a After a senes of names, Pravlra or 
Pravara it is said would enjoy the city of Kancanaka In other 
words it was ho that acquired the territory depending upon 
Vidi^a which he did not inhont from his father Since our 
authority for the statement that Vindhyasakti was a Yavana 
has lost a considerable amount of its force, the difficulty about 
Vindhyasakti being described as a dvija in the Ajanta record 
need not prove an insuperable obstable to the identification of 
the two Vindhyasaktis The rest of the description in the in- 
scription, mutilated though it be, would bo in keeping with the 
achievements of a potty chief who had by his own exertions 
rnisod himself to considerable political power There is one 
expression in the mutilated record which seems to lot us into 
the secret of this identification According to the transcript 
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of Pandit Bliagavan Lai Indra]i as edited by the late Dr 
Burgess, line 3 of the Ajanta inscription reads 
Purandaropendrasamaprabhavah 
svabahuviryy(ar]ita)sarvalokah 
+ + + + + + + + kanam 
babhuva vakatakavam&aketuh 
I would prefer to read the second half of the first part c 
the line 

SmbaJmviryyarttttasatrulokah 
But this IS not very material to the discussion We want 
a word ending in Aa for the ' kandin ' which obviously is the 
latter end of the word, a genitive plural It seems to me obvi- 
ously to stand for Vindhyakanam, and I would read this part 
of the line, 

Eajd Mahendra Iva Bhuvi Vindhyakanam 

This would give us the detail that Vindhyasakti who was 
the banner of the Vakatakas came of the family of the Vindhya- 
kas It seems to be the name under which the family of 
Vindhyasakti and Pravira is described in the Puranas The 
first line of the passage under the dynasties of the 3rd century 
A. D in Pargiter’s text reads, 

Vindhyakanam Knle'tite 

This must refer to the dynasties described in the previous 
section We seem therefore to have very much more support 
for the identification of the two Vindhyasaktis than these 
learned scholars v ho studied these inscriptions in a previous 
generation almost We seem to arrive, however, by adopt- 
ing this conclusion, at a new difficulty with the statement 
when the family of the Vindhyakas had become extinct in 
the next passage This means that when Pravara had ruled for 
sixty years in Kancanaka and four of his sons, not necessarily 
after him, the family became extinct This could only refer to 
the extinction of the rule of the family in the Vindhyan regions 
This one could understand from what appears in the copper-plate 
grants in regard to the Vakataka Pravarasena I According to 
these copper-plates, the illustrious Pravarasena celebrated the 
Agnistoma, aptoryama, ukthya, sodasya, atiratra, vajapeya, 
brhaspatisava, and sadyaskara, and four asvamedha sacrifices 
He IS further given the title ‘Samrat’ The detailed list of 
sacrifices given in this recital of them seems to be details of the 
sacnfioe from day to day leading to the final asvamedha, as 
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descnbed in the satapatha Brahmana, and therefore it amounts 
to no more than the celebration of the asvamedha sacrifice of 
w hich he is said to have celebrated four The assumption of the 
title ‘ Samrat ’ or his accession to a "Samrajya' could only mean 
that he acquired nev territory, or that he got into possession of 
such extensive temtory that he had kings under him, and it 
may be that four of his sons had the title ‘Maharaja’ and 
ruled over vanous portions of his tenitory thus entitling him 
to the higher dignity of ‘samrat* According to these inscript- 
ions none of his sons appears to have succeeded, his successor 
on the throne, according to them uniformly, being his grandson 
by Gautamiputra by [name Rudrasena That means, tnerefore, 
that none of his sons survived him What is more significant, this 
successor Rudrasenal, drops the samrat ’ Does it not mean 
that some calamity befell the family at the death of Pravarasena, 
and that whenhis grandson ultimately succeeded to the territory 
of his grandfather w hat came to him was nothing more than the 
original family possession, i e the temtory round Bhojakata, 
the temtory peculiarly of the Vakatakas? This seems what is 
actually intended vhen the Puranas state ‘when the rule of 
Pravarasena became extinct in the temtory of the Vindhyas ’ 
In other ords, the authority of Pravarasena’s family ceased to 
bo a force in his nevly acquired possessions, of vhich perhaps 
the most important was the temtory of the Vindhyas, There 
seems, therefore, to be nothing irreconcilable between the state- 
ment contained in the Puranas regarding Vindhyasakti and 
Pravarasena, and the more detailed statements that we get 
from the inscriptions of the Vakatakas There is a further 
fact \\hich appears in the inscriptions which seems equally 
significant also In speaking of Rudrasena I, much is made oft 
his maternal grandfather Bhavanaga of the Bharasiva family 
In the Vakataka inscriptions as a whole, it is only twice that 
we are guen information about the maternal grandfathers or 
father-.-in-law of the members of this dynasty. Such informa- 
tion i^' gnen to us in connection v ith the two Rudrasenas In 
tlm of the '-ocond Rudra*:ona, as it will appear later, the 
p'r-on that is brought into connection with the dj nasty is 
ve’ now lodged to be one in a suponor position, and in allproba- 
hilit} t^’o matorn'’! grandfather of Rudrasena I must ha\e been 
n c lu 'My important per-on from the point of mcw of the 
V ’ ' ’ t " tu 1)-' (jvt cn the distinction of a description such as 
I 1- gr. rn. M o pi -in meaning of that would be that ‘^omo 
grv.n‘ c d >mty empire of Pravara'^onal, and that this 
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Naga oliieftain lendered valuable assistance in saving for the 
family an important block of the temtory which belonged to 
the Vakataka empire 

The real explanation of this will depend upon the actual 
chronology of the family The late Professor Kielhorn, careful 
and judicious epigiaphist though he was, has offered it as his 
opinion that the Balaghat record of Prthvisena II' ‘may be 
assigned wath probability to abont the second half of the eighth 
century A D ’ Fiom what we know of the record of the regent- 
queen Piabhavatigupta the late Dr Buhler seems to have come 
far closer to the fact in assigning the Ajanta inscription® to the 
first quarter of the sixth century A D v e may now say defini- 
tely on the strength of the Piabhavatigupta inscription, and 
also from other confirmatory evidence from literature, that 
Rudrasena II was the son-in-law of Candragupta II, VikramS- 
ditya As we have aheady pointed out that the long reign of 
Prthvisena I must have been contemporary with a considerable 
part of Candragupta II’s, and possibly the w'hole of Samudragup- 
ta’s reign Candiagupta I therefore must have been the 
contemporary of Rudrasena I, and perhaps even partly of that 
of his predecessor, Lis grandfather, Pravarasena I It thus 
becomes clear that the calamity that befell the Vakataka 
dynasty on the death of Pravarasena I w as an event contem- 
porary w'lth Candragupta I and his rise to imperial pow'er Has 
the rise of Candragupta to an imperial position any connection 
wnth the fall of the Vaka takas from that position to that of a 
ruler of a kingdom merely? The tw o events seem to have had a 
vital connection, and the connection is paitly exhibited in what 
was stated above regaiding the actual possessions of Vindhya- 
sakti and Pravarasena I From w'hat w e know of early Gupta 
history these facts stand out, that the Guptas before Candra- 
gupta I w’ere rulers of Magadha, i e the temtory close to the 
Ganges depending upon Prayaga, Saketa, and Magadha accor- 
ding to the Puranas The Licchavi alliance, which is referred 
to as a matter of gieat importance in inscriptions and even 
coins as of vital importance to the rise of the Guptas, must 
have brought in a fresh accession of temtory and influence 
Thus early in his career Candragupta must have risen to a 
position of great importance as a king w ith all the resources 
that w'ould enable a man of genu\s to rise to an imperial posi- 

1 E P Ind IX 270 

2 A S W I IV 136 
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tion The only obstacle in his way must have been another 
powerful aspirant to the empire in Pravarasena I of the 
Vakatakas In accordance with historical (and even Sastraic). 
precedent there cannot be two emperors at the same time 
Either Candragupta must stand aside or the Vak&taka Pravara- 
sena The latter having achieved a position would not perhaps 
willingly surrender it If he died, as he did after a very long 
reign and leaving a young grandson to succeed to the throne) 
that would be the occasion for the new aspirant to make the 
most of his position That seems to be what exactly had 
happened The Vakatakas must have been hard pressed and 
Candragupta must have gained the upper hand either by actual 
war and conquest, or by the slow extension of his influence and 
absorption of territory Whichever was the actual line that 
Candragupta adopted, the fact seems clear that he aggrandised 
himself at the expense of the Vakatakas under Rudrasena I 
Nothing else can satisfactorily account for the dropping of the 
muoh-pnzed title ‘samrUt’ by Rudrasena I, the successor of 
Pravarasena I, and the assumption of the imperial dignity by 
Candragupta I 

From the above it would seem clear that Vindhya^akti 
and Pravarsena of the Vakataka inscriptions are identifiable 
with Vindhyasakti and his son Pravlra of the Puranas who are 
clearly referred to as Vindhyakas The career of these two, 
father and son, must have followed the complete extinction of 
the Andhra power, and must have reached a stage of advance 
towards the establishment of an empire in the comparatively 
long reign of Pravarasena I The petty state of the Guptas 
according to the Puranas must also have started on a career of 
expansion under Candragupta I From what is known of the 
history of the Guptas the inference seems justifiable that the 
Licchavi alliance of this Candragupta contributed in an import- 
ant degree to this expansion This by itself could not have 
led to the assumption of a higher title by Candragupta I This 
must have been followed by some signal achievement of the 
rising monarch, and that achievement seems indicated in the 
lowering of the prestige of Pravarasena’s successor It would 
therefore be a justifiable conclusion that the rival imperial 
ambitions of the Vakatakas and the Guptas got settled in a 
manner apparently satisfactory to both the parties, and perhaps 
in the best interests of the country at the time What these 
last were will be discussed in another connection. What is 
clear so far is that the high position achieved by Pravarasena 
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BufTcrcd an cchpsc either at the very end of his reign, or as the 
direct result of his death, and when the Vakataka state emerges 
under his grandson, it did so with diminished lustre 

THE REVIVAL OF THE VAKATAKA POWER 

• 

Rudrasena I’s reign seems to have been a compaiatively 
short one, wedged in ns it were between the long reign of his 
grandfather Pravaraseua I and that of the equally long one of his 
son and successor Prtlivisena I It was already pointed out that 
Rudrasena succeeded to the possessions of his grandfather much 
reduced in prestige and that he was able to come to that posi- 
tion possibly through the good offices of a powerful family of 
Naga chieftains known in these documents as Bharasivas, 
vhose modern representatives, according to the late Dr Buhler, 
are the Bhar Rajputs However this might turn out to be, the 
Bharasivas played a decisive part in the restoration of the 
Vak&takas Rudrasena's successor, according to all the availa- 
ble documents, vas Prtlivisena I These inscriptions ascribe 
to him certain features as sovereign Prthvlsena is said to 
have been possessed of all the great qualities that his ancestors 
Vindhyasakti and Pravarasena had possessed, and is said to have 
ruled righteously and well Further he is said to have succeed- 
ed to the elements of royalty which had been steadily growing 
in prosperity for a hundred years, the elements so indicated 
being, treasure (kosa), array (danda), other instruments of 
royalty (sadhana ), descendants (santana), and is said to have 
had a number of sons and grandsons as well He is said to have 
followed in his rule the example of Yudhisthira This recital of 
his qualities and rule indicates a long reign of prosperity, and, 
if we add to this what we glean from other records, even of an 
extensive kingdom The Ajanta inscription seems to give him 
credit for the conquest of Kuntala, which is the south-western 
portion of the Dakhan, perhaps then passing from the possession 
of the N5ga Cutus into that of the Vakatakas, to pass over 
again into that of the Kadambas That is at one end of the 
Vakataka territory Almost at the other end diagonally, Prthvl- 
sena’s authority seems to have been recognised in the reign of 
Bundelkhand as the short records of a Vyagraraja in Rachneka 
Talai show These two records are of a feudatory chieftain Vya- 
graraja who is said to have done something in the reign of 
Prthvisena Whether this is the Vyagraraja of the Mahakan- 
tara of the Samudragupta inscription is as yet open to doubt- 
Possibly he was But in any case this is a clear indication 
6 
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that the authority of Pravarasena was recognised diagonally 
across the whole plateau of India from the north-east corner in 
Bundelkhand to the south-west corner in Kuntala. The feature 
that Prthvisena succeeded to the possessions which have been 
continually augmenting for a period of hundred years seems to 
find its echo in the seal of his successors ‘ Icramapraptanrpa- 
sriyah ’ which seems to be more or less in contrast with 'tatpan- 
grhifa ' of the Gupta inscriptions While therefore the Vakatakas 
boasted of a regular lineage of rulers from father to son in 
unbroken succession, the Guptas always made it a point that 
each ruler was chosen by his predecessor, as a worthy succes- 
sor The repetition of this feature in their official records by 
both the dynasties seems cleaily to indicate a feeling of rivalry 
which however had been kept under control from considerations 
of political prudence The long reign of Prthvisena I must 
have corresponded to that of Samudragupta and in part of 
Candragupta IPs reign So far, all the Vak&taka ruleis claim 
to be zealously devoted to the worship of Siva But the son 
and successor of Prthvisena I is described as one devoted to the 
worship of Cakrapani (Visnu) It is this Rudiasena, the 
successor of Prthvisena I, the devout worshipper of Visnu, that 
took for his crowned queen Prabhavatlgupta, the daughter of 
Devagupta and Kubheranaga One particular feature in this 
is that all the successors of Pravarasena among the Vakatakas 
call themselves simply Maharajas, while this Devagupta whose, 
daughter Rudrasena II married is described as a Maharajadhi- 
raja This is a clear recognition that whoever Devagupta was 
he occupied a position of higher political status than the Vaka- 
takas, and the marriage of the Vakataka ruler with a pnncess 
of the family of Devagupta must have been regarded as an 
alliance exalting to the dignity of the Vakatakas The way 
that the records make the statement has a similar tendency 

CANDRAGUPTA II AND THE VAKATAKAS 

The problem of this Devagupta remained unsolved for a 
long time since the Gupta inscriptions were edited by the late 
Dr Fleet It was Professor K B. Pathak of Poona that gave 
an account in the Indian antiquary for 1912 of a copper-plate 
charter issued by Prabhavatlgupta, as the regent of herminorson 
Divakarasena, as he is called in the record, who is probably an 
elder brother of Pravarasena II, known to us from other records. 
Dr Fleet definitely committed himself to the opinion that this 
Devagupta was a different person from Candragupta II as he 
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Ims indiccilcd in n noro to the srulci inscription /.hero the 
mine DoNOj^upi v occur'- On pipe .h> of the Gupta inscriptions 
he has a no o (h"r rnnerp trni'.l itod tins ])ass where the 
11 tnc ])cN VI n I ovcurs so \s to in 'Ico (lie De\ar i' another 
na.nc td Cindripupti 11 'While idmittinir the jvossibilitv of 
the vorr. ctut o. this st itcnunt, he filled up the unfortunate 
lacuiir of si Iciier in the line ni siieli ’ \ a\ .n to, erne it the 
interpret uion tha- Pev u n i n 's the name of the minister 
The line re ids, 

(, ahni'i hiahrurijddJiiuija^'it' Cii idt niittplahijci DeuiUja 
:li jn i\h uui\! ta'-ua’^nii n},! na^ampidti'iii iiFn (iccinidraditlyau 
(Fud ' . t( >i Ji,!.'- t 0 lihnfi fidinii 

The sense of the iiisv-a^e is quite ( Ic ir that five ‘bhiksus’ 
were to ho fed poriiotu ilh from out of half the income from 
v.h'it \ as pnen in order th it somchod> may he possessed of 
the wciUh of ill pood qu ilitios 'J ho prant of course is made 
b\ asnbordina'o rulei, and the natural interpretation n oiild 
bo that ho made it for the possession of ill the pood qualities by 
his kiiv flic idea of doinp it for i minister uould seem on 
the face of it soniov h It pcculi ir thoiiph not impossible It is 
goner ill V for the sjnntual or the moral benefit of the parents and 
of himself, the donor It can cqii.ilh appropriately bo for the 
benefit of one’s sosereipn Put to consider that a subordinate 
governor made i do lation like this ni fa\oiirof an amatva seems 
an iinusii il procedure hen the soaeroign is also brought into 
close connection y ith the donor Apart from that, the reading 
suggested IS, 

Dovar'i]a iti priyan'mia (amat\o bha\at) y (e) tasya 

The V ords supplied do not seem very particularly appro- 
priate, BO far as the lacuna itself is concerned It strikes me 
from the plate given that there is no letter lost ]ust before tasya 
and the lacuna after ‘nama’ can bo supplied by the vords 
dhoya-alankrtasya 
so that the whole will read 

namadheyalankrtasva tasya 

yhichvould simply moan Candragupla -who bore the pet name 
or the affectionate name Dovaraja 

The Prabhavatlgupta grant gives the genealogy of the 
regent-queen in her ov n line, and brings the Gupta genealogy 
down to Candragupta 11 She describes herself, as in all 
the Vakalaka grants, the crowned-queen of Eudrasena II and 
daughter of Maharajadhiraja Dovagupta and KubheranagS. 
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The pnnce’s 'name occurs in this grant as Divakarasena , but we 
know from other Vakataka grants that she had another son, 
Pravarasena II. We seem then to be led by this grant of the 
regent Prabh&vatigupa to the identification of Devagupta with 
Candragupta II, establishing by means of this identification 
the contemporaneity of the Vakataka Eudrasena II with 
Candragupta II We may go farther and state that Eudrasena II 
was the younger contemporary, and therefore Candragupta II 
must have been partly the contemporary of Prthvlsena I as 
well 

It was already stated that Prthvisena’s was a long reign. 
That, coupled with the regency of Prabhavatlgupta for her son, 
makes the inference that Eudrasena’s was a short reign, pro- 
bable Candragupta’s having been a comparatively long 
reign it is equally probable that it ran into a part , may be even 
a considerable part, of Pravarasena IPs reign Whatever may 
have been the actual relationship between Prthvlsena I and 
Candragupta II there can be no doubt that Candragupta’s 
influence dominated in the reign of Eudrasena II, the regency 
of Prabhavatlgupta, and a considerable part of the reign of 
Pravarasena II That this was so can be proved by certain 
details of literary evidence recently made available The 
Prakrt Kavya Setubandha has long been recognised as the 
work of a Pravarasena So it is described in one of the intro- 
ductory slokas of Bana’s Harsa-Charita The work itself 
contains a reference in Book I, verse 9, that it was begun by a 
recently installed monarch and received a critical revision by 
a great poet, and thus attained ultimately to the great fame 
that it did, the author being classed with such great literary 
luminaries as KalidSsa, Gunadhya, etc in the estimation of 
Bana The commentary on the work compiled by a member of 
the J aipur Ea]put family in the court of Akbar, named ESmasetu 
Pradipam, explains this newly installed monarch as a Bhoja* 
deva ‘ according to accepted tradition ’ EamadSsa, the com- 
mentator, elaborates the position further by stating it that the 
work was composed by Pravarasena who was in the court of 
Candragupta, and received the critical revision of the master- 
poet Kalidasa at the instance of the emperor Vikramaditya, 
This statement is embodied in a verse of his introduction to 
the commentary where he states it broadly that ‘ he composed 
the commentary at the instance of emperor JallSladlndra 
( Jallalu-din-Akbar ) just as Kalidasa wrote the work at the 
instance of the emperor Vikramaditya’, This makes the posi- 
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tion absolutolv cicnr -^0 far Hamadfisa vsa^; concerned that 
Vikramaditva, Kahd'isa, and rravnra«;cna \Noro contemporanos 
How far IS this hterarv tradition hisloncallv correct? Rama- 
dasa lived in the sixteenth contnrj A D We can carry the 
tradition seven centuries hack from him it anv rate Ra]a- 
iokhara in his Ka\ yainlniam^"i quotes a xcr-^c to illustrate the 
complete change of moaning hv the slight altciation of a word 
or tv o in a \ erso The meaning of that \crso is “a king of 
Kuntala ha\ mg laid the hurdoii of adniinistralion upon you and 
disports himself with drink in the companv of sveet friends" 
This von verso is quoted in Blioja’s Sarasvatl-Knnthabharana 
and in his Srngtira praknsa (piak IX ) In the latter v ork the 
author states it tint Kalidasa v is sent on an embassy to a 
Kuntala king Wlicn lie returned from the mission ho made 
his report to Vikramaditva vho sent him on the mission in the 
verso quoted, which is, 

Asakalahasitat\ at ksahtinha ktlntyl 

Mukulltana^ aintvadx yaklakarnotpalani 

Pibati madlnisugandhhn 'inanlni pnyaniim 

Team vinihitabharah Kuntilanilmadhisah 

Change Pibati into Ptbalu, and Tiotit into Matji 

Vikramaditja construed the ‘(\aM’ v ith’ Pibati’ and 
charged him vith making a report of imbiguous import Ac- 
cording to R'oasckhara the change of ’pibati’ into ‘pibatu’ and 
‘tvayi’ into ‘niayi’ alters the sense completolv, and that was 
presumably V hat was suggested as an emendation by Vikra- 
maditya Kehomondra in liis Auciiija-Vicm acarca quotes the 
same verso and ascribes it to a work of Krdidasa which ho cites 
as Kuntosvara-dautj a vliicli seems to bo obviously a mistake 
for Kuntalosvara-dauti a, from the expression in the verse itself 
We have seen already that Prthvisona I lays claim to having 
conquered Kuntala among other places, and wo pointed out 
that It vas probably from the Cii^u-Nagas, the successors of the 
^atavahanas that ho conquered it There is nothing in the 
evidence accessible to us so far, that the whole of his territory 
such as it was, did not descend to Rudrasena II There is very 
good reason for assuming that Rudrasena’s territory descended 
quite intact to Pravarasena II Since wo know from the Gupta 
records the whole of the region of Malva had passed into the 
hands of the Guptas, Kuntala must have been perhaps the most 
important portion of the territory of the Vakatakas under Rudra- 
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sena 11 and his son Pravarasena II Hence it would not be 
inappropriate to desciibe Pravarasena II as Kuntale^a or 
Kuntaladlilsa If, according to Eamadasa, Pravarasena lived 
in the court of Vikramaditya along with Kalidasa, and if he 
was a king who could be described, as he does, as a Bhojadeva, 
the author of the Setubandha must have been the Vakataka 
Pravarasena II The question now is whether the Vakataka 
monarch could be rightly described as Kuntalesa We have 
already pointed out it would not be inappropriate so to describe 
him There is evidence that he was actually so described, 
in a verse’ in the Bharata-carita which describes the author 
of the Setubandha as Kuntalesa It thus becomes clear 
that the tradition embodied in the commentary by Eamadasa 
has at least good literary support, and confirms what is inferra- 
ble from epigraphical evidence, namely that Pravarasena II is 
the Kuntalesa referred to, and that he was the author actually or 
nominally of the Prakrit classic Setubandha This would make 
Kalidasa, Candragupta II, Vikramaditya, and Pravarasena II 
contemporaries, and the date according to the Mahavamsa of 
Ceylon for Kumaradasa may seem to confirm the tradition that 
Kumaradasa, the author of Janakiharana, was a contemporary 
of Kalidasa also The Mahavamsa date for Kumaradasa cannot 
be regarded as beyond question The diplomatic relationship into 
which Ceylon was brought wuth Samudragupta would make a 
friendship between the Ceylon monarch and Candragupta 
Vikramaditya not improbable, and if Kalidasa tiavelled as far as 
Kuntala there is nothing to prevent his having gone to Ceylon on 
another occasion Eamagin in the Central Provinces seems to 
have been one of the capitals at the time and the reference to 
it in Kalidasa’s Meghadfita may be in compliment to the Vaka- 
taka monarch We can, therefore, take it that the reign of 
Candragupta II was for a considerable part of it contemporary 
with that of Pravarasena II as well The administration of 
the large kingdom of the Vakatakas was neglected to a certain 
extent in the reign of Pravarasena II, but remained intact 

1 Jndd^ayaByantarsgsdhamurga — 
malttbdharandhroin gincanryavptys i 
LokeavaluntsntamapurTasetum 
babandha kirtya saho Kuntalei^ah H 


Dharaiacarila, Cantc I 
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through the donnuating influence of Candragupta II, Vikrama- 
ditya ' 

THE VAKATAKAS AND THE KSATRAPAS 

From all that we know from the Vakataka records so far 
accessible to us, the territory of the Vakatakas must have lam 
adjacent to that of the Ksatrapas in Surdstra and varying 
portions of the Konkan Tne history of the Ksatrapas, as far 
as wo know at present can be studied only from their coins, 
and Professor Rapson’s study of the subject in the catalogue 
of Indian coins in the British Museum is an illuminating con- 
tribution on the subject According to his investigations 
based on the study of the Ksatrapa coins, the period extending 
from A D. 305 to A D 343 is marked by great changes in the 
political history of the Ksatrapas, one clear indication of 
which IS the oflSce of Mahaksatrapa being in abeyance during 
the period In the first part of this period there were two 
Ksatrapas, and in the latter part Ksatrapa coinage ceases 
altogether From these facts Professor Rapson proceeds to 
make the follo^\ ing observations “ All the evidence afforded 
by coins or the absence of coins during this period, — the 
failure of the direct line and the substitution of another family, 
the cessation first of the Mahi-Ksatrapas and afterwards of 
both, Maha-Ksatrapas and Ksatrapas, seems to indicate 
troublous times The probability is that the dominion of the 
Western Ksatrapas were subject to some foreign invasion , but 
the nature of this disturbing cause is at present altogether 
doubtful, and must remain so until more can be known about 
the history of the neighbouring peoples during this period ” 
It must bo noted that the period has reference to A D 305 to 
348, and so far as Ksatrapa history is concerned there is a 
change of dynasty, which means that the older dynasty ceases 
and a collateral dynasty sets itself up in its place The latter does 
so with the inferior rank of a Ksatrapa and not of the higher 
Maha-Ksatrapa, and in the latter part of the penod coins cease 
entirely, indicating that perhaps there were not even Ksatrapas 

1 For the literorj rofercnceB compiled in this paragraph I am obliged 
to Mr. A RangaBvfami Sarasvati b A , in the first instance, and to Mr. 
Raraakrlehna Kavi, m a Reference may be made to the forthcoming 
edition of a Drama by name * KundamGla’ ascribed to DinnSga by the 
latter, who diBonsBes in the introduction the age of Dinnaga and arriYeB 
at the oonoluflion that Dinnega, Nioula, and KShdSea, and KumSradSsa 
•were contempornneB 
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This cessation of even the inferior position of the Ksatrapas 
relates to the period A D 332 to 348 "What does this indicate ? 
The period 305 A D to 348 would include in the first half 
the period of expansion of the Vakataka power under Prava- 
rasena I Pravarasena I achieved greatness, according to the 
Puranas, by extending his authority into the territory of the 
Vindhyakas which was dominated by Vidisa, in all probability 
the capital city This progress of Pravarasena must have con- 
tributed at least to the narrowing of the teiritory held by the 
Ksatrapas, if not to its utter extinction If therefore we could 
regard that the first part of this period corresponded to the latter 
part of the reign of Pravarasena I, we could understand the power 
of the Ksatrapas narrowing to make the assumption of the title 
Maha-Ksatrapa impossible They had in all probability to aban- 
don Malva which constituted the central block of their territory 
It may even possibly be that Pravarasena conquered the territory 
of the Ksatrapas and put an end to the ruling dynasty, and there 
was a revival of this dynasty possibly at the end of his reign, 
or in the disturbances following his death, and therefore corres- 
ponding to the reign of Vakataka Rudrasena I This period 
would at any rate correspond to the reign of Candragupta I 
The latter half of this period 332 to 348 A D would fall in the 
reign of Candragupta I and his son Samudragupta It would 
correspond to the period of Prthivisena I among the Vakatakas 
more or less Samudragupta among his conquests claims to 
have subdued a certain number of kings in the region at least 
of Eastern Malva Prthvisena’s authority extended into 
Bundelkhand according to the Naohne-ki Talai inscriptions of 
Vyagra If this Vyagra could be held to be the same person as 
Vyagraraja of Mahakantara reduced to vassalage by Samudra- 
gupta, his reduction must have taken place in the reign of 
Prthvisena I That together with the expansion of Samudra* 
gupta’s authority over various tribes, including the Sanaka- 
nikas, and the Abhiras must have brought his authority quite 
close to the Vindhya mountains, and have contributed narrowly 
to reduce the extent of territory of the Ksatrapas Prthvisena, 
on the other hand, claims credit for having conquered Kuntala 
It was likely that for what he lost perhaps in the north, he com- 
pensated himself in the south They must have naturally brought 
about a reduction of the dominions of the Ksatrapas south of 
the Vindhya mountains This seems the explanation of the gap 
in the coinage of the Ksatrapas and the abeyance of the title 
Mahaksatrapa during the period. ' 
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Wo como upon another period of break between the years 
A D 351 and 361 marked bv a sinnloi political distuibance, and 
this period perhaps marks the expansion of Vakalaka authority 
under Prthvisein I \\hosG roign \\as a long one according to 
the Aianta inscription The so-called Uparkot hoard gives 
striking oYidonCG in tins connection There v ere 90 Ksatrapa 
coins in this hoard, all of them belonging to the reign of the 
ruler Rudrasena III, who called himself Maha-Ksatrapa SvamI 
Rudrasena According to the Rev H R Scott, who examined 
this hoard carefullv, all of those coins belong to the years from 
270 to 273 of the Saka ora, that means A D 348 to 351 He 
makes the following obser\ ation in regard to this “ Many of 
these coins, especially those of the last yoais, arc in mint con- 
dition and theroforG unvorn Fioni these facts we may fairly 
conclude that the hoard vas secreted at the end of the first 
period of Rudrasona’s reign, and most probably it was because 
of the revolution which then took place, rendering life and 
property insecure, that the money vas hidden” Another 
peculiaritv of this period, noted by Professor Rapson, is the 
introduction of certain load coins vith the humped bull on 
reverse, and the Caitya, crescent, and the s\\ ord on the obverse 
Since they belong to the period of the absence of silver coins, it 
IS possible that tho'^o are the introduction of a new dynasty 
Professor Rap'^on surmises that the foreigner who introduced 
this must have como from a region whore coins of lead had 
been in use It is 3 ust possible that this is connected w'lth the 
extension of power of the Vakataka Prthvisena I, in certain 
parts of w’hose territory lead coins were in currenev under the 
Andhras The successor of this Rudiasena lU is like him a 
Maha-Ksatrapa Svami Simhasena, his sister’s son The only 
date known about him is lead 304 w'lth the alternative possi- 
bility of 30G That would mean either A D 382 or 384 One 
peculiar distinction that Professor Rapson noted betw'een the 
tw’o varieties of coinage of Simhasena is that in one, his title 
appears Ra]a Maha-Ksatrapa, and in the other it is Maharaja 
Ksatrapa The latter transformation, he considers, may be due 
to the Traikutaka title Maharaja It might as w'ell be due 
to the Vakataka title Maharaja, as every Vakataka ruler ex- 
cepting Pravarasena had this title If this change w'as due to 
the imposition of his authority by a foreign ruler, it might just 
as W'ell be the Vakataka monarch as the Traikutaka We know 
of a great Vakataka monarch at the time w'ho extended his 
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territory by conquests, and we have no knowledge of the Trai- 
kutaka ruler about the same period. There is a process of 
Sanskritisation also, introduced in the coinage of these rulers, 
which might be due to the same cause. There are two rulers 
whose names we know, the first from a single com of his, the 
second from the coins of his son and successor They have the 
usual style both of them of Maba-Ksatrapa, and the same prefix 
to their name Svami, and have to be assigned to a date ( Saka 
dates ) between 304 or 306 and 310, which would be A. D 382 or 
384 to 388, which is the last known date on Ksatrapa coins, 

THE GUPTA CONQUEST OF THE KSATRAPAS. 

The year Saka 310 or A D 388 is the last known date of 
the Ksatrapas according to their coins. The earliest known 
date of the silver coinage of the Guptas, in the region 
which was peculiarly the territory of the Ksatrapas, comes 
almost twenty years later and it is generally taken, on the 
strength of this numismatic evidence, that the Gupta 
conquest of the west must have taken place some time 
about A. D 409 or somewhat later possibly As Professor 
Rapson has already pointed out, this period is somewhat 
narrowed by the existence of the Udayagin inscriptions of date 
82, A D 401-2 There is another undated inscnption which 
the late Dr Fleet ascribes to Gandragupta II, — the inscription 
only mentions Gandragupta without further distinctive epithets, 
— which IS a record of the excavation and dedication of a cave to 

* f 

Sambhu ( Siva ) by order of a certain Vlrasena, otherwise called 
Saba, one of the ministers of the king The minister is des- 
cribed as the minister for peace and war, a man of learning and 
a native of Patalipura. This inscription at Udayagin indicates 
the extent of Gandragupta’s authority, and bnngs it quite close 
to U 3 ]ain, the capital of Malva, and the headquarters of the 
Ksatrapas The last line of the inscription gives us clearly to 
understand that the minister and the king were both there on 
an expedition of ‘ conquest of the world ’ The process of con- 
quest therefore of this region must have been gradual We find 
already in the Allahabad pillar inscnption of Samudragupta 
mention of the Malavas among the various tnbes that he con- 
quered We have already pointed out that the Vyagraraja of 
Mahakantara probably refers to the same chieftain as the 
Vyagra of the Nachne-ki Talai inscriptions Probably the region 
Mahakantara of this inscnption stands for the eighteen forest 
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il^satrapas, would seem to bear witness to What is said there- 
fore in the XJdajagiri inscription of Candragupta’s coming 
there on a world-conquest must have reference to a renewed 
war which itself must have been a piolonged affair The state- 
ment that we find made in Bana’s Harsa-Cantam that the last 
of the Ksatrapas got killed, while courting another man’s wife 
in the enemy’s territory, by the injured husband in the guise of 
a woman is supported by a newly discovered drama by name 
‘ Devl-candraguptam ’ According to this, Dhruva DevT, the 
Queen of Candragupta, fell into the hands of the western 
Ksatrapas and became a prisoner As a pnsoner she was 
courted by the Ksatrapa’ king whom, in the guise of the queen 
hereself, Candragupta killed The commentator Sankara 
Kavi’s explanation of the incident is borne out by the drama in 
every detail except that the commentator mistakes the queen 
for the brother’s wife of Candragupta® This probably happened 
in the campaign on which he had come according to the 
Udayagiri inscription, which may refer to a time somewhat 
earlier than that Of the other Udayagin inscription referring 
itself to the year 82, which would be A D 401-3, while there is 
the possibility that the inscription may after all refer to 
Candragupta I The interval of a little over twenty years 
noticed by Professor Rapson between the last Ksatrapa com of 
Saka 310 and the first Gupta coin of 90 or more, i e A D 409 
or later, need not be a bar to this, as a monarch would issue his 
own coinage in a conquered territory only after it had been 
brought finally into a settled government, and the need for 
coinage actually arises, which must be a matter of some time, 
and this probably refers merely to the conquest of Surastra, not 
Malva It would seem therefore ’that both the Vakatakas and 
the Guptas contributed to the gradual reduction of the territory 
and the power of the Ksatrapas Their final extinction was 
due to the Gupta emperor Candragupta II 


1 Nirnayasagara edition p 223 , vide article in the Indian Anti- 
quary for May 1923 by Mr A S Sarasvati, B A 

2 I BiiBpect the reading of the comment, as pnnte 1, is an error, and 
that hJirairjaynm ought to read hharirjaynm If this should turn out 
correct, the Sakos or Ksatrapas under reference must have been already 
reduced to vassalage to be Guptas 
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THE VlKATAKAS AND THE DECLINE OF THE 
GUPTA EMPIRE 

The death of Pravnrasona II appears to have introduced a 
change in the political rolation'^hip hotween the Guptas and the 
Vakatakas The •-uccesMon, as given in the A]anta inscription^ 
of Var'ihadcva, does not let us into the secret The Balaghat 
copper-plates, howcaer, gi\o a clear indication that there was a 
disputed succession and that Narondrasena occupied the throne 
cither bv a coup d'etat or, what is less likolv, as the result of a 
successful war What is really significant in this record of his 
son Prtlnisena IT is tliat Naredrasona’s authority is said to 
have been acknow lodged by the lords of Kosala, Mekala, and 
Malava, the region over which Candrngupta II evtended his 
authority comparatuclv oarlv in his reign, and maintained it 
inviolate bv his matrimonial alliance with the Vakatakas and 
the uprooting war against tlio Ksatrapas of Gujarat and Kathia- 
war Kosala, Mekala and M.llava among the throe will include 
all the Vindhynn region ovtcnding from the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal in the south-east, north-westwards at least as far as the 
Aravalli hills and it niav be oven beyond As far as we can 
make out from the Gupta records, Kumaragupta’s accession to 
the throne was a peaceful one and perhaps during the early years 
of his reign he onjoved peace also It is from the inscriptions 
of his son Skandagupta that we hear of disturbances in this 
region from the tribes of Pusvamitras and Patumitras, whom 
Skandagupta successfully brought back into allegiance accord- 
ing to his records Did the Vakataka Narondrasena bear any 
part in this disturbance along the outermost frontier of the 
Gupta empire, did he also suffer wuth the Guptas from this 
rising of the tribes ? Prthvisena II the successor of Narendra- 
sena, is credited, in the same record, w ith ‘ having raised his 
sunken family’ What was the sinking of the family due to and in 
what particular did ho manage to raise it? If the severe defeat 
administered to Pushyaiiiitras and Patumitras by Skandagupta, 
which IS supposed to have destroyed their powder and brought 
them back into obedience, involved the submission directly or 
indirectly of the Vakatakas as w'ell, Prthvisena might thenhave 
recovered at any rate partly the important position w’hich his 
family occupied in the days of his predecessors from Pravara- 
sena II backwards He w'ould have found occasion for this in 
the irruption of the Hunas on this very frontier of the Gupta 
empire. It would thus be seen that the Vakatakas bore their 
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own share in bringing about the decline of the Gupta empire. 
In the whole period of the struggle of the Guptas against the 
Hunas, the Vakatakas must have been left more or less tothem- 
selves, and this enabled Prthvisena and his successors to reha> 
bilitate themselves to a very considerable extent, and that is what 
seems to be indicated in the records of the time of Hansena and 
hiB father Devasena, Harisena’s is the last reign of which we 
have any knowledge, and then the region which is peculiarly 
the dominion of the Vakatakas passes into the hands of the new 
dynasty of the Calukyas The Vakatakas thus provide as it 
, were a bridge that fills the gap between the Andhras and the 
Calukyas in the history of the Dakhan 



Foundation of the Gupta Empire 


Accoiding to the Puranas, the counti}^ along the Ganges from 
Magadlia to Saketa came, in the century which followed the down- 
fall of the Andluas, to be ruled by the Guptas Inscriptions have 
not only pioved the coiiectness of this statement, but have further 
pro\cd that tlie Guptas, who are mentioned in a more or less ob- 
scure fashion in the Puianas in the midst of many dynasties, 
weie destined to establish and rule over the most magnificent 
cmpiic established by the Hindus in Aiyavarta. 

I 

With regal d to the origin of the dynasty we are absolutely in 
the daik Insciiptions deduce the family from a ceitain Maharaja 
Gupta As the term Mali at nja was demonstrably a title of feud- 
atory chiefs and not Impel lal rulers ^ (who went by the title of 
Maharajadhii njn)y we can presume that Gupta was a minor 
chieftain who took advantage of the chaos which followed the 
decline of the Kushans and Andhras to carve, like many of his 
contemporaries, a chiefdom foi himself in the region of Patahputra. 
Gupta seems to have been known, after his elevation, by the title 
of Sri-Gupta A clay seal in the possession of Dr Hoernle -, as 
well as a tradition recorded by the later Chinese traveller 1-Tsing 
(671-95), mentions the name Sii-Gupta We know that the name 
Gupta was ^\lelded by the father of the Buddhistic saint Upagupta, ' 
who was a perfume-selling merchant We also know that, rn later 
times, the term Gupta has been wielded by Kayasthas We seem 
to be warranted to infer from this that the Guptas were, compa- 
ratively speaking, people of low birth who raised tlremselves to a 
higher social status by their political greatness We have also 
reasons to believe that the Guptas were originally Buddhists or at 
least ardent patrons of Buddhism This is demonstrated not only 
by the evident connection between the Guptas and the Buddhistic 
cult but by the express statement made by the Chinese traveller 
above referred to, that Sri-Gupta built and endowed (witli 24 
villages) a temple near Mriga-sikhavana for some Chinese pilgrims, 
whom he admired This temple, commonly known as the temple 

^ This distinction between the titles was first pointed out by Dr Fleet See his Gupta 
Tnscnptions, p 15 

” The seal bears the legend a grammatical form characteristic of a period 

earlier than the 4th century as Rapson and Allan observe. 
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of China, \\as m existence at the time of I-Tsing, about three cen- 
turies later The Buddhistic pilgrim attributes Sri-Gupta, it is true, 
to a period fii e centuries before him , but it is no^v recognized that 
he was \ague and depended on hear-say tradition and that he dated 
hlaharaja Sri-Gupta by more than a century and a half loo 
early. In 1902 Vincent^ Smith fixed the beginning of Gupta’s 
reign at about 270 oi 275 AD , and that position holds even 
today There aie Jama records to the effect that the dynasty came 
into existence about A D. 272 , and the plausibility of Vincent 
Smith’s conclusion is obvious 


II 

Gliatotkacha-Gupta 

Sri-Gupta, the founder of the line, was succeeded by his son 
Ghatotlcacha who, it will be recognized instantly, bore the unusual 
name of the son of Bhimasena, the hero of the MahabJiai aia. 
The adoption of such a name seems to indicate the growing 
influence of pauraiiic orthodoxy in preference to Buddhistic 
heresy Ghatotkacha is an even more elusive figure than his 
father From the name Sri-Ghatoikacha-gupiasya which has 
been found in a seal discovered at Vaisaliy it has been assigned 
by Dr Bloch to this monarch , but on the ground that the seal 
was found amidst later records of the reign of Chandragupta II 
(or ralhei his queen Dhruvasvamini, mother of Govindagupta, 
and officials of the latter’s court), the identification has been 
doubted and the suggestion has been ^ made that it probably 
belonged to a later prince, probably a Yuvaraja, of Chandra- 
gupta II, and not the second king of the dynasty. We cannot 
therefore positively assign the seal to this monarch. Ghatotkacha 
has been attributed to the years ^ 300-320 with every probability. 

III 

Chandragupta I 

Ghatotkacha was succeeded by his son Chandragupta I, the 
real founder of the Gupta empire Chandragupta is the 
first so\creign of the line to ha%e the impel lal title of Maharaja- 
d/r^^T/n, V, Inch indicates the change in his political dignity. His 

■ l- ' -•Uvn’.'iu’' , I" 2 p 25 

^ ’r.’ S' ", fo' roi-l, fp 101-2 aril ria'ci 10-12 

’ 1 > I La- ia-’r 3' ir ftJ Art'j . 1J12 p 0 

V S-i*' i-It' Art/, I Q-J p 25^ t\\l\'\iCnla’<' guc of tlu Gupla JJgnmlieJ, 
r il 
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queen, Mahadevi Kumaradevi, ‘ the daughter of the Lichchhavi,’ 
IS also the first to be mentioned in the genealogical lists That 
this lady held a proud and high place in the affections of the 
family is seen m the fact that Samudiagupta later on proudly 
called himself the giandson of the Lichchhavi, a title given 
to him in all later mscriphonal records of the dynasty It 
IS also demonstrated by the fact that the coins of Chandragupta 
I bear peculiar legends associating his queen Kumaradevi and 
the Lichchhavi nation with his own name These coins ^ have, 
on one side, the standing figuies of Cnandiagupta and his 
queen with tlieir names in Sanskiit and, on the othei side, the 
figuie of Lakshmi riding upon a lion, together witli the legend 
Lichchhavayah These coins, in the opinion of Mr. Allan, were 
issued not by Chandragupta but by his success6i Samudragupta m 
order to perpetuate the memory of his paients , but Vincent 
Smith holds them to be the issues of Chandragupta himself The 
latter view seems to be more plausible It may be mentioned 
here that the Puranas do not mention the Lichchha\is This has 
been attiibuted to the fact that, in the eyes of the Brahmanical 
writers, the Lichchhavis of Vaisali and the Nepalese were not of 
a superior order of society. 

While it IS not denied that the Lichchhavi connection was 
very important for Chandragupta, there is a difference of opimon 
in regard to the extent of that importance Vincent Smith 
attributes all the fortunes of Chandiagupta to the Lichchhavi 
marriage. He surmises that even Pataliputra was before the 
marriage probably in the hands of the Lichchnavis , ^ that Chandra- 
gupta got possession of it thanks to the marriage , and that it 
was only as the result of it that he was able to subdue the neigh- 
bouiing kingdoms But it has been pointed out by Mr Allan,® 
on the authority of I-Tsing, that Pataliputra had been in the 
hands of Chandragupta’s predecessors , that Chandragupta was a 
conqueior who became entitled to the imperial title of Maharaja- 
dhiraja by his own achievements , that Vaisali was one of the 
neighbouring states conquered by him , and that the marriage 

^ See Allan’s Catalogue of Oupta Cows, for 16 illustrations of this type of com The 
coins are illustrated in plate III and the legends, symbols and scripts are given in pp 8-11 
The king is standing, wearing a close-fitting coat, trousers and head dress He has ear-rings 
and armlets He holds m his left hand a * crescent-topped ’ standard bound with fillet His 
right hand oSers a ring to Kumaradevi who stands by his side She wears a loose robe, 
ear-rings, necklace and armlets, besides a tight-fitting head-dress Both have a nimbate. 
On the other side there is the elaborate figure of Lakshmi seated on a couchant bon 

® See his " Early History of India,” 4th Edn , p 295 

3 Catalogue of Gupta Coins, p vix, para 15 
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with Kumaradevi was probably one of the terms of peace. It 
seems to me that, if we remember the previous caieer of the 
Guptas, there is moie probability in the latter view than in the 
former. The pride of the Guptas in the Lichchhavi blood should 
therefore be, as Allan obseiwes, ascribed moie to the ancient 
lineage of that people than any immediate material advantage 

No inscriptional records of the reign of Chandragupta I are 
available But there is no doubt that the pauranic statement^ that 
the Guptas were the rulers of the country along the Ganges, includ- 
ing Magadha (Bihar), Prayaga (Allahabad) and Saketa (S Oudh), 
must be taken to indicate the extent of his dominions Dr Krish- 
nasami Aiyangar has suggested, from the disappearance of the 
imperial title M ahar aj adhtr aj a from the inscriptions of the con- 
temporary Vakatakas and the appeaiance of it in the records of 
the Guptas, that Chandragupta effected a transfer of imperial 
power from the Vakatakas, who had asserted it on the downfall 
of the Andhras, to himself and his descendants Though it is not 
quite reliable to base such an important inference on mere titles, 
which have very often elastic meaning and application, theie 
seems to be much plausibility in the theory 

IV 

The Meharauli Pillar Inscription 

Though there are no inscriptions directly issued by Chandra- 
gupta I, it IS the consideied opinion of many scholars that the 
famous pillar inscription discovered at Meharauli, a few miles off 
Delhi, and eulogising the achievements of a certain king named 
Chandra should refer to him The pillar upon which the inscrip- 
tion IS cut IS now in the centre of the courtyard of the Kutb- 
Minar It was removed fiom its original locality, wherever it 
might have been, to its present site in the time of Anangapala, 
the well known Tomaia King of Delhi, in the 11th century It 
IS in pure, malleable iron and seems, in spite of its age, as fresh 
as if it was forged yesterday It is for this reason regarded as 
one of the most magnificent pieces of iron work in the world 
In fact it has been stated that, “ it opens our eyes to an unsus- 

^ The y ayu-purana says 
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pected state of affairs”, namely the capacity of the Hindus of 
that peiiod to forge “a bar of iron largei than any that has been 
forged e^ en in Europe up to a very late date and not frequently 
even now But the use of similar iron bars for roojBng the 
temple of Konarak in Orissa indicates that the art of forgmg iron 
on a magnificent scale was then very common in India The 
art has bsen completely forgotten The pillar now stands 
twent)'’-t'\vo feet above the ground on a pavement The depth 
under the pavement was once considered to be considerable , but 
Cunningham " discovered it to be only 20 inches below the 
surface At the distance of a few inches from the surface, it 
expands in a bulbous form to a diameter of two feet four inches 
and rests on a gridiron of iron bars fastened with lead into the 
stone pavement The total height of the pillar thus is 23 feet 8 
inches Its diameter at the base is 164 inches and at the capital 
120 5 The capital is 3^ feet high and is supposed by some to 
indicate Persian influence It has an amalaka moulding, 
however, w'hich is regarded as a sign of antiquity. The top w'as 
apparently surmounted by the figure of a Garuda, for the inscrrp- 
tion in It says that the pillar was raised as a flagstaff over the 
Vishnupada lull Though exposed to wmd and ram for the past 
fifteen centuries, the writing seems, on account of the unrusted 
character of the pillar, as clear and sharp as if it was incised 
5’’esterday 

Passing on to the inscription itself, it was, we may note, 
originally discovered by Prinsep in 1834, and edited (with transla- 
tion) by Dr Bhau Daji in J. Bo, RAS, Vol. X, 1875 The 
original is — 

in ii 

flrfRT: | 

HdNT flfT 

“ Arch Sur\ Rep , Vol. IV 

1614—2 


^ Fergusson, p 60S 
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u^T2R-?u^?f f^^cU I 

[mcofri 

urff ^^^cTr T^'^ofrR^: ^qrr%: ii ^ n 

The inscription^ says that a king named Chandra, whose 
face resembled Chandia, overthrew and pushed back a federa- 
tion of kings that attacked him in Vanga (Bengal), thus writing 
his fame on his shoulders {t e., had tlie mark of victorious arms on 
his shoulders) , then crossed the seven mouths of the Sindu , and 
vanquished the Bahhkas in battle The southern ocean itself, it- 
continues, was perfumed by the breeze of his valoui After enjoy- 
ing the Aikadhtrajya (the sole sovereignty of the world), which 
he had acquired by his own arms, for a long time, Chandra, 
whose thoughts were devoutly centred on Vishnu, installed a lofty 
banner of Vishnu in the Vishnupada hill He left this world as 
though tired of it and as though he was desirous of winning the 
other world by his viitues But, though his bodily form was 
gone, he still lives on earth by his fame , and his might, like a 
quenched conflagration, still causes terror in the minds of his 
enemies 

Three things are obvious from this inscription, w , (1) that 
no clue is given to the dynasty to which Chandra belonged , (2) 
that Chandia was conqueror of the''fegrDi-rrT^''Beiigal to the 
land of the Bahhkas and from an undefined limit in the north to 
the southern ocean (by which is apparently intended the Arabian 
sea) , and (3) that he was a devotee (jPV ishnu who perpetuated his 
faith by planting a Garuda-dJ>axd. over the Vishnu-pada-gin No 
date IS given Furthc.-t--Tife record is posthumous. Apparently, 
thelnscriplloh was engraved just after the death of Chandra whom 
[t eulogises , but there is no clue as to who issued it. 


^ For later editions and translations see Gupta Inscrns (No 32, pp 139-142), 
Plate XXI A , J R A S /or 1907 (where V A Smith edits and translates it), pp 1-18 , The 
letter qf is clear in the inscrn Some scholars regard it as a mistake for Allan 

suggested to be the name of the king Dr I/rishnasami Aiyangar would retain the 

expression qiqq but make it the epithet of the expression ™®^ning pure- 

minded Dr 1/rishnasami Aiyangar rightly corrects Vincent Smith in his interpretation of 
Vishnu’s flag It does not mean a flag with Vishnu on the top of it but the Garuda flag 
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A word about the original locality of the pillar is necessary 
because it is upon it that a consider able portion of the discussio n 
of the question at issue will hinge ( In Vincent Smith’s opinion^ the 
pillar was originally at Mat hura and transplanted at Delhr in its 
present localit}'’ by the Tomara King Anangapala about A D 1052 
A second view is that hr^was' probably at Gaya , a third view 
locates the Vishnupada'at Prayaga _( Allahabad), identifying it 
with the one referred do in the ’ancestral ceremonials of an 
orthodox Hindu in the present da}'’ A fourth view is that it was 
somewhere in or near the Bahlika country _ Mr B Bhatto- 
padhyaya - quotes the Ramayana to prove that it was a peak 
or some sacred spot in the Sudaman mountains in or near the 
Balilika country, which he prefers to identify not with Balu- 
chistan but farther up in the valley of the Oxus Still another 
view is that the pillar was oiiginally at Delhi itself, that it was 
not remo^ ed from anywhere else Di Kiishnasami Aiyangai ^ — , 
for instance, says, “There is epigrapical warrant that Biyana 
at the south end of the Delhi ridge goes by the name of Sri- 
padam according to Dr. Fleet (Gupta Inscrns p 251) If one 
part of tire hill be called Sripadam, the possibility of another 
named Vishnupada does not appear to be so hopelessly unwarrant- 
ed ’’ Dr Kiishnasami Aiyangar aigues that the pillar was 
probabl}'’ the original part of a Vishnu temple built by Ananga- 
pala and not removed from elsewhere The pillar “is fastened 
on tire floor of Anangapala’s temple in a layer which constituted 
the flooring of the Hindu temple and distinctly underneath the 
flooring of the Mohammedan mosque, thereby indicating clearly 
that it could not have been removed to the present site by the 
Mohammedan builders of the mosque If anybody removed it 
from an}'’where else, it must have been the Hindu Anangapala 
who must have done so ” Dr Krishnasami Aiyangar aigues that 

1 J R A S 1897, pp 1-18 

= Indian Review. March 1914, p 193 The Sanskrit passage is Ayodhyakanda, C8, 
17-19 I quote from the Grantha edn of 1890 

“(flfflr: il li 

SIIflOTT^ I 

^ II K II 


® Tbe Hindu, April 11, 1928. 
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no orthodox Hindu would have done it. He concludes that 
Anangapala probably extended a temple alieady in existence, of 
which the pillar had been a part. 

Of these views, the Bahlika theory can be given up Of the 
other theories the Delhi theory nas got the meat of simplicity 
and there is no reason, it seems to me, to dispute the view put 
forth by Dr. Krishnasami Atyangar But if the theory of trans- 
plantation is accepted, the greatest amount of plausibility lies 
in connection with Mathura. Both Piayaga and Gaya are too 
far away to have'enabled Anangapala to remove it Geographical 
and political circumstances do not favour the theory of removal 
from such distance 

We shall now pass on to study the inscription with particular 
reference to the identity of Chandra, which has given rise to 
considerable speculation Dr. Bhau Daji assigned the inscription 
on palseographical grounds to late 5^Lh oi early 6th century. ' 
Dr Hoernle was inclined, on the same palaeographical ground, 
to place it in the beginning of the 5th century and therefore 
to identify Chandra with Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, the 
great Gupta Emperor who, as we shall see later on, lived in 
first decade of the 5th century.^ In his earlier writings, 
t Smith ^ ^ppoited this view. 'Discussing in 1897 the 
.ability of both the ^ Chandraguptas he concluded that the 
cntification with the first Chandragupta is impossible on two 
grounds. First the dominions of Chandragupta I were not, if 
we are to judge from the list of conquests made by his successor 
(Samudragupta), extensive Secondly tnere are no evidences to 
prove that he conquered either Bengal or the Bahlika country, * 
even if we take that the latter meant not Balkn (as Dr. Kern 
rendered itm his Briliad samhiia) but some region near Balu- 
chistan. On the contrary Chandragupta II was a devotee of 
Vishnu just like Chandra of Meharauli. Vincent Smith therefore 
decided in favour of Chandragupta II. 


1 J Bo R A S , 1875 

= He points oat tbzt the Gapta script of the N E \anet) m which Meharanli inscrip- 
tion IS cat, IS foand in inscriptions ranging from the time of Samudragupta to about 407, 
See Ind Antq , VoL 21, p 43 fi 

R A S 1837 

* By BahltLa is meant not BalLh m Afghanistan but some country near Baluchistan 
See Ibid , p 8 Also Ird Ar,tq , VoL 22, p 174, 192-3 Allan points out that the term 
■rasnsed, lihe Yaranas. Pahlavas, etc. to denote foreign tnbes rather vaguelj See his 
coirs, p EEXVi, para 40 
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Dr. Fleet, ^ on the contrary assigned the inscription, on 
palieogiaphical ground, to the age of Samudragupta and suggest- 
ed that Chandra might be ChandiagupLa I, the gjandfather of 
Chandra gupta II and the first emperor of the Gupta line Dr 
Fleet was very tentative m his suggestion, and made the addition- 
al surmise that Chandra might be a Hun chief, not improbably 
a brother of Mihirakula, who, it is well-known, belonged to the 
first half of the 6th century A D One is rather surprised to 
note tliat Dr. Fleet failed to obserwe the palseographical inconsist- 
ency in his two suggestions , but scholars have always taken 
only his first suggestion seriously and, rightly I believe, ignored 
the other ^ 

Meanwhile in 1895 Mr. Nagendra Nath Vasu discovered^ an 
inscription at a rock called Susuniya in Bankura District, Bengal, 
in which it was stated that a Maharaja Chandravarman who was 
the son of Slddha^'arma and the king of the Pushkar lake {Push- 
ha} anihudhipaii) dedicated a wheel (Chakra) -to Vishnu Mr 
Vasu suggested that this Chandravarman was the Chandra of Meha- 
rauli Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri made certain 
corrections in Mr Nagendra Nath’s readings® He pointed out 
that the original words m the te\L are not and 

but respectively (/ c., the king of Pushkarana, which 

he identified with Pokarna, a well-known city in the Jodhpur State) 
and He however agreed with Mr Nagendra Nath in 

concluding that the Chandravarman who _ dedicated a Chakra 

^ Gupta Inscriptions, p 110 

’ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1895, pp 177-80 And Ep Ind 
Vol XIII, p 133 f[ 

^ See fnd Antq , 1913, pp 217-19 Mr Sastri drew attention to (1) the recently 
discovered Mandasor inscription of Naravarman dated in Malava era 461 (i e 404 
AD), (2) the Gangadhar inscn of V S 480 (420 AD) and (8) another Mandasor 
inscn of V S 493 (43G AD), and on the basis of all these gives this genealogy^ — 

Simhavarman 

I 

Naravarman 

I 

Visvavarman 

I 

Bandhuvarman 

(a feudatory of Kumaragupta I) 

Mr Sastri identified Simhavarman in the above list with Simhavarman of Susuniya and 
suggested that Naravarman and Chandrav'arman, whom he identified with Chandra 
of Mehrauli, were probably brothers From the fact that’ both Chandravarman 
and Naravarman are styled Maharajas and not MaharajadhtrajaS he inferred 
that they did not accept as yet Gupta supremacy and that Chandravarman was 
conquered by Samudragupta probably after an invasion of Bengal, 
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in the Susuniya rock and the Chandia who set up the pillai 
on the Vishnu-pada-giii were identical Both these wiiteis also 
suimised that he was the same Chandi aval man who, the Allaha- 
bad inscription of Samudiagupta tells us, was conqueied with 
eight other kings of Aiyavaita by that monarch Mr. Vincent 
Smith^ accepted this view in his latest edition of his Early 
History (1924), thus giving up his previous views on the subject 

In an aiticle in the Indian Reviezv of March 1914 (p. 190 ff) 
Mr Bnja Gopal Bhattachaiya criticised the views of Nagendra 
Nath Basu and Haiaprasada Sastii and aigued in favoui of 
Chandragupta II He pointed out that Naiavaiman and his 
successors did acknowledge the Gupta Supremacy — a fact denied 
by Mr Sastii and made the basis of his argument in favour of a 
pre-Samudragupta date “ Mr Sastri says that Naravarman and 
his son Visvavaiman do not seem to have acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Guptas But Sir D R Bhandarkar has shown (see 
Ind Antq , 1913, June, p* 162) that in the recent Mandasor Inscrip- 
tion the epithet “ ’’ applied to Naravaxmaii, 

ggests that he was a feudatory prince of Chandragupta II, for 
^ know from a survey of the Gupta coins that was 

a title of Chandragupta II and the Sanchi Inscripjtion of G. E. 93 
(411 AD) tells us that Chandragupta II was' reigning till that 
time That Visvavarman, the son, and Bandhuvaiman,''th'e-gra'nd- 
son, of Naravarman were subordinate to Kumaragupta is known 
from the Mandasor Inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhu- 
varman,”* Mr Bhattacharya goes on to point out that, if we 
identify Chandra of Meharauli with Chandravaiman of Push- 
karana, there is one difficulty We know that the pillar record 
was engraved after Chandra’s death, probably by his successor 
“ Evidently this successor would be either his (younger) brother 
Naravarman or his nephew Visvavarman But we have already 


^ See p 807, footnote "MM Haraprasad Shastri seems to be right in identifying 
Chandra of the Iron pillar with Chandravarman, King of Pushkarana, Rajputana, 
who was contemporary with Samiidragupta, and was brother of Naravarman 
(Mandasor inscr of V S 401 “A D 404-5)" 

“ E.q. The inscrn says (Fleet's Oupta Tnacrns , p 82) 

. . . . . . JTTHI 3’T II 
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seen that Naiavarmaii was a feudatory of the Guptas, and so was 
Vis\avarman Is it probable tint these subordinate kings should 
e\cr ha^e \entured to publish a eulogy on their departed brother or 
uncle in such glowing teims as we actuall}'’ find in the text of 
Mehaiauli Pillar, attributing to him not only the conquest of 
Bengal and Balldi but the sovereignty of the whole world, at a 
tunc when then lords, the Guptas, were in the zenitli of their 
power ’ It IS to be remembered, supposing that both the Meharauli 
and the Susuni) a Inscriptions refer to the ‘^ame king, that the 
Delhi inscription was written after quite a long time after the 
publication of the Susuniya record The latter had been publish- 
ed before the campaigns of Samudragupta commenced, while 
the formci was issued long after that event, for it speaks of a 
^cr3’■ long reign ofChandia and moreover the record was inscribed 
after Chandra’s death The date of the Meharauli Pillar inscrip- 
tion must then coincide roughlj’^ with the latter part of Samu- 
diagupta’s reign or more probabl}'- with the earlier portion oP 
Chandragupta IPs reign Both Samudragupta (aftei his con- 
quest) and Chandragupta II were powerful monarchs Was it 
possible for a subordinate king, whoever he might be, to speak of 
a deceased monarch in such extravagant terms of praise in the 
life-timc of the Gupta Emperors ^ We believe it hardly possible 
We are afraid Mr Sast'-i’s identification is open to grave doubts ” 
Mr Bhattacharya wou i therefore accept the identification with 
Chandragujpta II It “ would save unnecessar}'' trouble ” It is also 
‘reasonable’ and ‘consistent with palseographical evidence’, 
though the wording of the Pillar record is widely different from the 
ordinary formula of the Gupta Inscription 

Just at the time when hli Bhattacharya was writing about the 
convenience, the reasonableness and the palaeographical basis of 
Chandra’s identification with Chandragupta, Mr Allan of the 
British Museum^ made an adverse decision on these very grounds^ 
He doubted the identity with Chandragupta II for these reasons 
(1) The phraseology of the inscription is quite unlike that 'of an}' 
Gupta inscriptions. (2) No genealogy is given (3) There is 
reason to belie\’e that the king’s name was not Chandra at all, 
but Chandra-dhava (4) The epithet Paramahhagavata was 
so definite a title of Chandragupta II that its absence m the 
present inscription should be regarded as a proof against identify- 
ing the two (5) The epithet Aikadhu ajya would, though 
more appropriate to Chandragupta II than to Chandragupta I^^s 


^ Catalogue of the Gupta coins, pp xixvi to xx\vm m the Introduction. 
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be still more suitable to Samudragupta (6) The fact that the 
inscription is engra\ed in iron makes it difficult to dogmatise 
on Its date on purely palasographical grounds “Not only is 
mere no real ground for identifying Chandra with Chandragupta 
II, but It IS improba^ile that the inscription belongs to the d} nasty 
at all, ^^hen the true explanation is discovered it will probably 
be found that Fleet is right in emphasizing the carl}'’ character 
of its epigraphy ” 

Subsequently, however, the identification of Chandra with 
Chandragupta I was revned by two scholars, Air ^Basak and Dr. 
S K Aiyangar ^ of the Madras University These drew attention 
to the Aihadht} ajya ol both the sovereigns and argued on that 
ground the plausibility of identification The latter of these 
scholars further laid down the theory that the assumption of the 
right to perform asvanied]ia and the acceptance of the title of 
MaJiai ajadJui nja by Samudragupta, the son and successor of 
Chandragupta I, while there was the dropping of these two epitlrets 
of imperial significance by Rudrasena I, the contemporary 
iVakataka king of the Dakkan, proves a transfer of imperial 
/povcr from the Vakatakas to the Guptas in the time of Chandra- 
ipta I and that the details of the conquest of Vangas and 
nlikas given in the iron pillar inscription must be attributed to 
iG imperialistic achievement of Chandragupta I The Bahlikas 
were on the other side of the Indus and the progress of Chandra- 
gupta against them would have meant a victorious rivalry with 
the Vakatakas in regard to the possession of the lands under the 
vestcrn Kshatrapas, and their kinsmen across the frontier of 
their territory. ^ 

Air Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri of the Calcutta University 
v,as at this stage the author of a new theory which we may call 
the Naga theory" He points out that Samudragupta later on 
corqueied the chiefs of Aryavaita known as Rndradeva, Matila, 
Nagadatta, Chandravarman, Ganapati Naga, Nagasena, Achyuta, 
Nandi, and Balavaiman, besides capturing the scion of the family 
of Kota and making all kings of the forest countries his servants. 
Mr. Chauduun, after referring to H P. Sastri’s views already 
descnlxid, criticised it m thc^e words “It should, however, Ixi 

' b Sft 'i( in //M'orj/ printf <1 I'’ * Uni\crEi‘y Supplement ’ in tlic Joiirml of 

j„ < r, ji VI p‘ 11 •/-nl No 17 for August I'UT It is "i reprint of cirlitr 

-j , ^ ] corti rs m cli un-'.cr- nr> repetition riic Cl pi-'cs could 

’’t \ -) rta* "1 T-'i e 1 1 . e I rcli'-<d to 17 p.i' es bj a' oidin^' rep-titiona lor 

1’ '1 i a-’ C; -ill 'Uni Ai^\qiary \ ol V p 0-1 fl 

* S'- J1 - Pditicj! Ilf'tfirv of Anriirt hdta, 1023, pp 273-274 




’ T ! c pi 1 C rcfcric J to 1)' Mr Kij Clnucliri is 

“V 'w 

^>rr TT^r i 

fgh''R'i 11 

clfT^TlP^ ^cl4f ^^cl. 1 

Till, piinms it till . -tif,c piss on to “the Sungis " and the rulers Sisunandi, Nandi- 
ji_i5, ct(. till tilt) wtrt follo\ cd l>j Vindlij 1 sakti 

^ An iiitlioriscd summar) of the lectures was published in the Hindu of Februari 13 
and rebruorj 24, 1923 
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be stiDpeiiod But the wording of the pillar record differs so 
, insi;^ly from the ordinary foimula of the Gupta msciiptions and 
(Liie phiaseology is quite unlike that of any of their numerous 
. msciiptions, as has been noted by Vincent Smith Mr Allan 
• states that, as the inscription was engraved on an non pillar, 
((considering the stiffness of the mateiial on which the inscription 
/'was engraved, it would be difficult to dogmatise on its date from 
(I the standpoint of epigraphy, and even went so far as to doubt if 
^ the insciiption belonged to the Gupta dynasty at all He was, 
however, unable to offer any constructive solution ” Mr Venkata- 
’ lama Aiyar then argues thus “ In the Puianas, among the 
post- Andhra kings, mention is made of one Sada-chandia known 
, also as Ramachandra or Vamachandra He is specifically said to 
[have possessed the beauty of the moon One is therefore tempted 
to look here for the mysterious Chandra of the iron pillar. A 
closer examination tends only to confirm the puma facie indica- 
Uion In the first place, it may be pointed out that the name 
padachandra (Ramachandra or Vamachandra) may as usually 
litake the form Chandra as Chandragupta or Chandravarman. 
Sadacliandra succeeded the Naga king, Bhogin, according to the 
Pur anas, who exalted the Naga family and ruled from Vidisa 
This Bhogin is perhaps no other than the famous Bhavanaga 
(of the inscriptions) Whatever be the validity of the sug- 
' gested identification of Bhogin with Bhavanaga, the Puranas 
make it clear that Sadacliandra supplanted the Naga family 
in their height of prosperity and succeeded to their rich heritage 
over the Gangetic region The Pi(i anas also mention that 
Sadachandra and his four successors belonged to the Anga^ 

) Illy (Anga being a better reading than Sunga from the stand- 
nt of history, as will be seen in the sequel) It is therefore 
probable that Sadachandra came from Anga and his territory 
extended from Anga to Vidisa Moreover, it is more natural 
[srsra. king of Anga (Bhagalpur) than for a king of Pataliputra or 
Pushkaraiia to have gone on a war to Vanga on the outskirts of 
his own dominions against the Naga enemies who might have 
challenged his newly acquired supremacy Again, the fourth 
member of the Anga family is known as Vangara, so named 
perhaps after the conquest of Vanga From the Mahahha- 
1 ala (III, 103), the Ramayana (11, 68, 18), the Hanvamsa 


' ^The Puranas use the term Sungas as though reverting, after the description of 
Vhdisa Nagas, to another line from the Sungas onward , but Mr A V V corrects Sungas 
Jnbo Angas and makes the Anga and Vidisa families closely connecteif with each other or 
rather identical 
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Iv \i< vMi g in'- l]Kor\ in tlie^-econd of his lectures lie reiterates 
lii^ irgmnnd ihu'' — “U) Ch.uuiia Ixnng an intcgial part of the 
mire. SidichindM oi Vamachandra could easil} be rendeied 


into Chirdri t ') The Sadach indra of the l^uianas is specifically 
•'lid lo hue {lO'-'-esv.t^d the l>caut> of the moon, and thus answers 
L' icth to the dca-cription of Chandra in the iron pillar inscrip- 
tioro (o) Ijeing a meinbei of the Anga family, whose dominions 
extended fiom Xng i to \ idisn, it is moie natural foi him to have 
defe ited the \'nj-a enemies in the neighbouring Vanga countr}’’, 
on tne oul'-Kirls of his own dominions, w'hcn his new’ly-acquired 
supieinac) was peihap'' challenged b\ them (4) It is not wathout 
some significance th.il one member of the Anga family is known 
as Vangira, perhaps aftci Vanga conquest (5) Sadachandra 
of \ idisa was moie cent i all} situated lo elfect the double conquest 
o\er \'anga in the x. ‘ and the Bahhkas in the w'cst, rather than 
Chandiagupta I or 11 o. alalipura oi Chandravarman of Push- 
kaiana and lhcSusuni}a lock inscription (6) Asa de\oteeof 
Vishnu and as one who o%ei threw' the Bharasiva (Lingayat) 
SaiMlc family of the Nagns, and as a descendant of King Anga, 
who pcrfoimed a great saciifice at Vishnupadagiii, wath w'hich 
c\cn Indra was pleased, it is trebly appropriate that Chandra, 
should have erected the lofty standard of Vishnu on Vishnu- 
padagiri (7) Kumcious coins bearing the name Chandra have 
been found in Padma\ali (Narw'ai in Gw'alior) and in Vidisa 
These have been waongly attributed to Chandragupta I or II by 
Drs Cunningham, Smith and Allan But from the find-spots, 
it IS more natural to atti ibutc them to Sadachandra of the Anga 
family, w'hc ruled from Vidisa after subverting the Nagas. (8) 
Chronologically also theic can be no serious difficulty, and even 
from the standpoint of palaeography or epigraphy, in accepting 
this new solution, for Sadachandra is placed in the Puranas 
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between Vindhyasakti and Piavarasena I, and we also know that 
he succeeded Bhogm, perhaps Bhavanaga of the Puranas, the 
contemporary of Pravarasena I, and he is thus not far removed 
in time from the eaily Guptas ” After referring to the negative 
arguments in his favour, vtz , the phraseology of the pillar 
inscription, the inadvisability of dogmatism on tlie date of an 
epigraph car^^ed in a stiff material and the tentativeness of the 
suggestions of previous writers, he concludes “Thus it is con- 
tended that the Chandra of the lion Pillai inscription is neither 
Chandragupta I oi II, nor Chandravarma of Pushkarana and 
of the Susuniya rock inscription, but he is the Sadachandra 
or Vamachandra of the Puianas, the political founder of the Anga 
family who, after supplanting the Nagas of Vidisa, inflicted 
a crushing defeat on them in Vanga, where they challenged his 
supremacy, and crossed the seven mouths of the Smdhu to stop the 
tide of Bahlika invasion and erected a lofty standard of Vishnu 
on the sacred tirtna of Vishnupadagiri ” 

Dr Krishnaswami Aiyangar subjected these conclusions to 
a detailed scratiny in the columns of the Htndti- (Apnl 11, 1928). 
He first of all showed a chronological incompatibility m the 
identification of Sadachandra with Chandra of Meharauli. Bhava- 
naga was the father-in-law of Vakataka Rudiasena 1. This 
Rudrasena was' contemporary with Chandragupta I. Sadachandra, 
as Bhavanaga’s successor, must have therefore have come to power 
after Chandragupta I He must therefore have been the contempo- 
rary of Samudragupta or Rudrasena I (or even his son Prithivisena). 
This conclusion would be inconsistent with a pre-Gupta or early 
Gupta date assigned to him Secondly, the Puranas refer to 
Sadachandra only by name and do not indicate any greatness in 
him. The mere attribute Chandrabha or (Chandrams a), which 
IS a foimula, cannot prove identity Thirdly, aman whose name 
was Ramachandra is not likely to call himself Cnandra, leaving 
-the more important part of it, though in the case of the readings 
Sadachandra and Vamachandra the epithets might have been 
left out Fouithly, much importance need not be attached to 
the argument of the non-Gupta character of the phraseology of 
the inscription “The Gupta inscriptions that we have from 
which anythmg like a formula can be made out are all of them 
of Chandragupta II or later. The famous Harisena epigraph of 
Samudragupta itself does not conform to this formula All of 
Chandragupta IPs inscriptions so far accessible to us do not 
conform to this dictum It would therefore be too much to 
speak of Gupta formula in inscriptions of Samudragupta’s time 
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nnd picMOusly Of pcculiarily in pluascology really so-called 
there is none In point of gcncial litciary character, it strikes us 
that it differs no more fiom olhci well-known records of Kumara- 
gupta or Skandagupla ’’ Fifthl}', when Mr Allan sard that much 
importance should not be attached to palarograph}'-, he did not 
mean that it should be entirely given up What he meant was 
that the inscription could palneographically be attributed to a 
little earlier or a little later period and not dogmatically to the 
period of one so\creign alone like Chandragupta II Sixthly, 
If Sadachandra was the successor of Bhavanaga he must be 
contemporary with Samudragupta Such a contemporaneity can- 
not be behe\cd on ^allous grounds, political and geographical. 
As Sadachandra ruled over Vidisa and Eastern Malwa, he must 
na\e, if Ml Venkataiama Aiyai’s contentions were true, come to 
the throne either when Samudragupta or his father Chandra- 
gupta was ruling In order to fight against his enemies m Bengal 
he must ha^ e gone across hlagadha which was then under the 
Gupta Rule That would be impossible To make it possible, 
Mr Venkataiama Aiyai believed that the original territory of 
Sadachandra was Anga and that Vidisa was a new acquisition 
from the Nagas or rather from Bhavanaga whom he oveidlirew 
This would equallj^ necessitate Sadachandra ’s possession of Maga- 
dha, which is of course impossible Further, the puranic statement 
refers not to Anga but Sunga To change Sunga into Anga, as 
Mr Venkataiama Ai5'’ar does, is unwarranted The assumption 
that an Anga ruler extended his territory across Magadha and 
conquered Vidisa from tlie Nagas is an assumption for which 
there is no evidence “ The assumption seems historically not 
warranted, and geographically not easy, and if the Gupta- Vakataka 
synchronism be accepted, it becomes chronologically impossible. 
If a ruler of Pushkaiana is far from fighting against enemies on 
the Bengal frontier, a ruler of Anga is m no better case to fight 
with the enemies across the seven mouths of the Sindhu ” Fur- 
ther, the Naga dynasty, we have reasons to believe, did not become 
extinct at Vidisa as Mr Venkataiama Aiyar seems to believe 
There was apparently only a change of king There was no 
dynastic change at all With regard to Vishnupadagin pillar, 
again, there is no evidence to show that it was brought from 
elsewhere at all 

On these grounds Mr Kaishnaswami Aiyangar considers 
the Sadachandra theory to be untenable He reiterates his own 
view in favour of Chandragupta I. Chandra of Meharauli was an 
empire-builder. He fought against Bengal in the east and 
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be5^ond Sind in the west Sadachandia of Vidisa is treated 
in the puranas in too obscure a manner to be such an emperor. 
Again, it could not be Chandragupta II for the inscriptions of 
the lattei do not refer to the Bahlikas, though the achievement 
itself IS not intrinsically impossible In regard to Chandravarman 
of Pushkaiana, it may be that there was a laid acioss the Gupta 
teriitory in the eaily period of Samudragupta’s leign which was 
one of giave distui bances , but “ the inscription of his successor 
Naravarman makes no mention of such a great achievement, wnich 
it would haidly have failed to do if he were the person ” Mr. 
Knshnaswami Aiyangai thus concludes “ That Chandragupta I 
of the Guptas built the empire is beyond doubt That he was an- 
xious for a suitable successor to bear the burdens of this empire 
is stated m clear terms in Haiisena epigraph. ' We have state- 
ments that the maniage with the Lichchhavi princess was of 
great impoitance, and that he made tnat a stepping stone to the 
foundation of a great kingdom is quite possible or even probable. 
We have good reasons to feel that some of the coins usually 
ascribed to his successors, such as the Chhatia coins and the 
marriage coins, are coins issued by Chandragupta I It is these 
circumstances of a definite chaiacter that give room for the 
assumption that it was possibly Chandragupta I that put up the 
Meharauli Pillar recoid, the record being named, as is usual with 
the epigraphists, from the locality of its finds. 

“ It would be quite in the nature of things in regard to the 
newly founded empire if its feudatories attempted to throw off 
the yoke immediately after the death of the founder. If the 
succession happens to be an indisputable one and the successor 
a capable man, the empire would stand , if the succession itself 
IS disputed and the successor a feeble individual, the empire 
breaks up In the case of Samudragupta what happened actually 
as stated in the Harisena epigraph is nothing more than this — 
Samudragupta was chosen for the succession by the father as the 
most eligible every way m the actual circumstances. There are 
hints of those that felt dissatisfied at the choice Immediately 
follows the statement that a number of chieftains in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, rulers of separate kingdoms, made a 
concerted attack on Patalipura and Samudragupta overthrew the 
enemies His drastic uprooting of the nine rulers of Aryavaiia 
follows as a consequence, naturally as night follows the day. 
From these circumstances alone the inference would be justifiable 
that Chandragupta I successfully founded the empire, which in 
great anxiety he left to a successor of his choice, who justified the 
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choice by overcoming all opposition and put the empire on a 
firmer basis than his father had left it Is not that Chandragupta 
a man of achievement and does he not seem the likely man to be 
identified with the Chandra of the Meharauli Pillar insciiption ^ 

V 

Thus theie aie at least five theories in legaid to the identi- 
fication of Chandra of the non pillar, viz , (1) Chandiagupta I 
of the Gupta Empire , (2) Chandiavaiman of Pushkarana and 
Susiniya , (3) Chandiagupta II, the Gupta Emperor , (4) Sada- 
chandra of Vidisa and (5) Chandramsa of Vidisa Of these the 
case of Chandragupta II seems to have been thrown into the 
back-ground in a definite mannei With regard to the other 
cases, it IS difficult to say which is the strongest The palseogra- 
phical arguments aie in favour of all One additional aigument 
in favour of Chandragupta I is the imperial title But the 
arguments against him are (1) the lack of Gupta genealogy and 
of dynastic panegyrics in the Meharauli inscription (2) the con- 
quest by Samudragupta and Chandragupta II of the same area, 
which would be unnecessary in case Chandiagupta I had already 
established the Empire It would be certainly curious, if we 
identify Chandra with Chandragupta I, that Samudiagupta pub- 
lished such a bald and matter of fact epigraph, referring to “ a 
certain king Chandra ” Except for the refeience to the actual 
achievement, there seems to be an implication of comparative 
obscurity in tlie case of Chandia of Mehaiauli With legard to 
Chandravarman, the contemporary of Samudragupta, there is one 
difficulty In order to possess both Pokarna and Susin^a, he 
must have occupied the Gupta territory ruled by Chandragupta I 
This IS regarded by some as improbable But it is quite possible 
that, as Samudragupta was not tlie first son and as there was 
some trouble which led to his campaigns in the west, there was a 
temporary raid on the part of Chandravarman from Pokarna as 
far as Vanga Further, Chandravarma’s position m Rajputana^ 
would have easily enabled him to go against the Bahlikas The 
original site of the iron pillar, again, has been surmised to be 
Mathura The arguments on behalf of Chandravarman seem 
therefore to be stronger than those on behalf of others With 
regard to the Sadachandra theory of Mr A V Venkatarama 
Aiyar there are serious objections. Mr Venkatarama Aiyar does 
not understand the fact that Sadachandra himself is regarded 
by tlie Puranas as one of the Nagas and not their enemy. 
His contention that he was connected with the Anga line is 
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uAwarranted and speculative It is made aftei coirecting $ungas 
into Angas in the Puranic text, for which theie is no wairant. 
Fuither, all his aiguments can be equally applied to the kings 
of Vidisa and it is unnecessary to drag in the connection with 
Anga It would have been moie easy for a man of Vidisa to go 
both as far as Vanga and beyond the Indus than for a man of 
Anga to do it Mr Venkatarama Aiyai has tried too much m 
connecting Sadachandra with Anga and making him an enemy of 
the Nagas In doing this he has become guilty of the chronological 
and other inconsistencies which Dr. Kiishnasami Aiyangar rightly 
charges him with Sadachandra is mentioned as a fugitive ruler 
He was not a conqueior of the Naga-^ He had no connection with 
Anga The interpietation of Vangai xar-fetched I would have 
no objection to identify ''the Chandra of the non pillar inscription 
with Sadachandra of Vidisa, but with two important leservations, 
namely, (1) that he was a Naga and (2) that he need not have 
been connected with Anga His campaigns at the close of the 
3rd century A D might have extended as far as Vanga on the 
one hand and Bahlika on the other without any such connection 
I As regards Chandramsa, Mr Ray Chaudui differentiates him from 
Sadachandra and holds him to be Chandra of Mehaiauli, while 
Mr Venkatarama Aiyar regards both as one and the same king. 
I am disposed to agree with the lattei m this respect. The 
Puianic text does not seem to refei to two kings. There is no 
doubt of Naga rule in the Jumna region and Central India m the 
3rd century , and Chandramsa might have been the head of a 
Naga confederacy. All that we can therefore say at the present 
moment is that Chandra of Meharauli was a Naga chief who 
established a temporary empire about the close of the third 
century or beginning of the 4th century He was in all probability 
the king of Vidisa and originally erected his pillar somewhere in 
Madhuia from which it was probably removed to Delhi by 
Anangapala later on. It is very probable that this chief was a 
contemporary of Chandragupta’s predecessors, Gupta and Ghatot- 
kacha. It will be seen also from this conclusion that Chandragupta 
I was not the Chandra of the Meharauli Pillar. 

VI 

The Gupta Era 

Another question which has given rise to a great controversy 
in connection with Chandragupta I is whether he was the actual 
founder of the Era which has been generally called after the 
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Gupta ch nasty. All the coins and iccords of the Gupta monaichs 
ate dated in a pailiculai cia They supply yeais 82-95 for 
Chnndragupta II , 96-130 foi Kumaiagupla , 130-149 for Skanda- 
pupla , and 165-175 (possibly ISO) for Buddhagupta and so on 
The coins gi\c in addition to these dates the secondaiy names of 
the king< It is fioin these data that the history of the dynasty 
has been consliuctcd. Now the question is who founded the 
era? In answciing this, one fact has to be lemembeied, namely, 
there i'^ no contcmpoiaiy record to say distinctly that it was 
founded In the Guptas The only two authorities that can be 
icgaided as f.nounng such a mcw^ aic the famous Mohamedan 
•^chohr of tile 11th ccnlup ^ "Jbcruni, w'ho speaks of the Gupia- 
InJa just as he speaks of inc Sala-kaJn , and Dr Bhau Daji 
who sought to find the expression Gupiasya halai in line 15 of 
the loclc inscnihion of Skandagupta at Junagadh and therefore 
spoke of the establishment of the era by the Guptas But 
Albcruni’s exact meaning has, as wall be showm presently, given 
use to serious doubts and discussions, and with regard to Dr. 
Bhau Daji's contention, Dr Fleet has pointed out that the original 
IS not Gupfasya halai gaiiaitam vidhaya (counting from tne era 
of Gupta) but Gupia-prakalc-gananam-vtdhaya (making the 
calculation in the reckoning of the Guptas) He has further 
pointed out that Maharaja Gupta, the founder of the dynasty, 
being only a feudatory, could not have been powerful enough to 
establish an era at all TiC real meaning of Giipta-prakale, he 
opined, w'as simply the time of the Guptas, not necessarily the era 
established by a particular Gupta monarch In any case, he 
held, there was no direct evidence to tuat efiect, thougU at the 
same time there was no evidence against it It is true, he himself 
used the expression Gapia ci a (which in later days was also the ' 
Valabhi era) m his w'orks , but he used it not in the sense that it 
w'as actually established by a Gupta king but m the sense that 
people came to reckon from the accession of a Gupta king 

When did the first year of the Gupta era commence then ? 
Regarding the answer to this, there has been considerable difference 
of opinion Albeiuni who refers to the popular employment 
of the eras of Harsha, Vikramaditya, Saka, Vallabha (/ ^ Valabhi) 
and of the Gupta, says that the era of Vallaba (also spelt Balaba), 

“ falls 241 years later than the epoch of the Saka era ” Alberuni 
then explains himself thus “ People use it m this way They 
first put down the year of saka-kala and then subtract from it 
Uie cube of 6 and the square of 5 (216 plus 25 equal to 241) 
The remainder is the year of the Balabha era.” As regards the 
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Gupta-kaJa, he continues, people said that when the wicked and 
po\\erful Guptas ceased to exist, this date was used as the epoch 
of an eia He then adds “ Balabha followed the Guptas immedi- 
atel}^ for the era of the Gupta also commences m the year 241 of 
tne era of saka ” A Fiench scholar (M. Reinaud) translated this 
passage to mean that the Valabhi era of saka 241 was identical 
\Mtli the exici minaiion o{ the Guptas Prof Sachau supported 
this interpretation But later scholars have rightly interpreted 
Albeinni to the effect that, 6n the extinction of the Guptas, the 
Valabhis continued then era in the Valabhi kingdom Fergusson 
was one of the first scholars to point out that the Gupta era, which 
afterwards became tne Valabhi era, could not have referred to the 
doionfall of the former He took 318 AD for the date of the 
Gupta ? ise of the dynasty as well as the establishment of the era, 
and further held that this particular year was chosen not because 
of the accession of any particular king or the occurrence of any 
particular event but because of an adaptation of the old 60-year 
cj cle of Jupiter from the commencement of the Saka Eia for 
the sake of comparison. 

The school that held the theory of the commencement of the 
Valabhi era from the dozcnfall of the Guptas had naturally to 
grve an earlier period for the rise of the Gupta dynasty. With 
regard to this, however, there arose considerable diffeience of 
opinion One view was that the rise of the Gupta dynasty must 
be attributed to the Saka era of 77-78 A.D Mr Thomas who 
^entllated this view had his oivn theory of the Saka and Indo- 
Scythian kings and, as a result of that, put the Guptas to the 
period from 78 AD to 318 AD A second view, that of Sir 
Alexander Cunningham,^ w'as that the Gupta rule commenced in 
195-96 A D , which he subsequently gave up in favour of 166-67 
AD. He added that the era used by the Valabhi kings ivas 
lliat of the Guptas, in consequence of the probable circumstance 
that tiie Senapati Bhatarlva was the governor of Saurashtra during 
the last liio }ears of tlie reign of Skandagupta A third scholar, 


^ Ci-"nn"lm s mc ' tlnden\e^tso man} chanrjes in this respect that v c can talc it 
•’s a t\p c'l cxanpV o[ the tc^tati^cress of man} Indian chronolo;^ical in\e3tigations His 
c-ir I nl MC \ j V c'c t' at i'’e theor} ol U’C commencement of an epoch uitli the cxtermi- 
r t m o'' a d\ na"'* w"s abs_rd and that 31t>-0 should ma-h a settlement and not do" nfall 
up tl IS roj"d MC' on account of the in''uence of T1 omas In 1SC3 he 
acce;' J t' c th»ori of Cti.p‘a c te-mination in 31l' and of the Gupta cle aPon m 73 AD 
In 1-7 ' he c^ a'-ccal ‘h s n facoar o'' lOtr-l C \D He then induLcd in much specnlation 
1 '->-1 i p"n t’-e ru’-it'C" o' }ca’'spi cn la t le crants of ''lai^'aia Ilas't (Hi) and Sank- 
’a e c, ""J cc"cl_ded th" I'afriAt £Va bc-fan in 31'i It is unnecessa-} to 

r " e * re'c~'e sp-ec-.IiMoas of oi'e-ent antes on tae sub^ec* /va exhaus' vc 
’■’r"" 1 ' r %cn in rie.' s Gur‘a frserr-f 
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Sii E Clivc Bayle)’’ fixed the Gupta era in 189-90 or 190-91. As 
legards 319, he suggested that it probably marked the death of 
Kumaragupta and a rebellion against the Skandagupta by the 
Valabhis Bay ley based his theory on the numeials contained in 
some coins of the Hindu kings of Kabul, m the interpretation of 
which however he has not been supported by anybody 

Different scholais belonged to one or other of the above two 
schools, 1 c , tlie school which dated tlie rise of the Guptas m 319 
and the school which dated the fall of the Guptas in that year 
and therefore assigned some eailier date foi then rise The dis- 
cussions of these are very confusing on account of the differences 
of the authors legaiding the Gupta genealogy, the relation of the 
Guptas towaids the other dynasties, particularly the Valabhis, and 
similar matters It is not surprising that, m the midst of these 
discussions, we find the Valabhi charters assigned by some to the 
Vikrama era, by others to the Saka era, and so on We also find 
the records of the Guptas themselves attributed by one scholar to 
the Vikrama era ’ Dr. Hall claimed to have discovered a new 
epoch of the Guptas commencing in 278 A D He was one of 
those who held that the Valabhi kings dated their reigns m the 
Vikrama Samvatsara Dr Bhau Daji put the Gupta eia in 319 
but regarded the Valabhi dates as based on the Saka era, stating 
that Kumaragupta and Skandagupta succeeded the last of the 
kings of Valabhi' He held “ that the Valabhi eia of Alberuni, if 
identical with the Gupta era, was certainly not the era used by 
the kings of Valabhi tliemselves, but was the Gupta era, introduced 
into Kathiawad by Kumaragupta and Skandagupta ” Incidentally, 
in order to fortify his conclusions he found fault with the 
date assigned to Hieun Tsang and said that it must have taken 
place 60 years earlier! R G Bhandrakar, Rajendralal Mitra, 
Thomas, Buhlei, Fergusson, Oldenburg, Hoernle and numerous 
other scholars contributed to this bewildering controversy Rajen- 
dralal Mitra regarded the Gupta dates as Saka ones and the 
Valabhi era as marking Gupta extermination ' Dr Buhler argued 
m favour of a Valabhi eia in 200 AD ' Fergusson (1880), Olden- 
burg (1881), and R G Bhandarkar (1884), on the whole approached 
the theory enunciated by Dr Fleet m 1885 in favour of the 
commencement of the era in 319 A D. It is true that Dr Hoernle 
concluded in 1885 that “ the terminal date” AD 319, “ of the 
Gupta empire, as determined by Mr Thomas, may now be con- 
sidered as one of these great historical land-marks, the truth of 
which IS admittedly no more open to question,” and (Id 113) 
that General Cunningham’s theory of AD. 166-67 for the epoch 
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of the Gupta era, “ has every prospect of ultimately meeting with 
universal assent, and being the final verdict of the historic resear- 
ches regarding the Gupta dynasty” In spite of this dictum. 
Dr Hoernle is not supported by present day scholars The view of 
Dr Fleet is now unanimously accepted , and that is the Gupta Era, 
which was an adaptation of the Saka year beginning with Chaifra 
Snkla I, began between February 26, A D 320 and March 13, 
A D 321 In other words, the Gupta year is the current Christian 
year minus 319 The erudition displayed by Dr Fleet in arriv- 
ing at this conclusion is a monument of comparative epigraphical 
studies Even after Fleet’s conclusion, speculation continued till 
it was set at rest by the synchronism of Samudragupta with 
king Meghavarna of Ceylon (352-79) established by M. Sylvain 
Levi A recent attempt has been made by Mr. Shamasastri of 
Mysore to fix the Gupta Era in 200-1 on the basis of Jama 
traditions , but this can be hardly taken seriously The services 
of Dr Fleet (who was followed by Vincent Smith, in Indian 
Antiquary 1902) in bringing order out of chaos in regard to 
Gupta chronology can hardly be overestimated 


VII 

We may now assume that the Gupta Era marked either 
the accession or coronation of Chandragupta I. It might have 
also begun with his assumption of the title of Maharajadhiraja 
The analogy of Harsha seems to indicate that it began with his 
accession If he came to the throne in 319-20 he must have 
been for some time a mere Maharaja. He could have become 
a Maharajadhii aja only after a few years of conquest How 
many years should be allotted for this can be only a surmise If 
we suppose that by 325 A D. he came to wield imperial titles, 
we may suppose that he ruled for a space of five or ten years 
after it Vincent Smith would place the end of his rule in 330 
and Dr Fleet in 335 Either date, it should be obvious from the 
pievious discussions, is acceptable It may be added here that, 
if we suppose that the year 319-20 refers to the advent of the era 
of imperialism, Chandragupta must be surmised to have been 
a mere Maharaja for a few years — Allan would suggest ten — say 
from 310 to 320 In this case, the regnal dates of the two first 
Guptas should be ante-dated a little Considering all circumstan- 
ces, it seems to me that Fleet’s date is the most acceptable. 
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It should be incidentally inferred that at the time when 
Chandiagupta’s leign ended, the Vakatakas were ruled by Rudra- 
sena I, the grandson and successor of Pravarasena It might be 
that the latter died only a few years after the rise of Chandra- 
gupta. Further south, in later Mysore, the Kadambas and the 
Gangas weie just emerging into power Still further south, the 
Pallavas were already ruling over the Tamil country from 
Conjeeveram to Amaravati. 

V Rangacharya 
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Expansion of the Gupta Empire 

By Prof V. Rangacharya 

About the year 335 AD the founder of the Gupta 
Empire, Chandra-Gupta I, died, leaving a small territory 
extending along the Ganges from the borders of modern 
Bihar to the confines of Oudh During the next hundred 
years, this small aiea was the nucleus of an empire which 
extended over the major portion of Hindustan and which 
rendered everlasting “service to Hindu culture and civili- 
zation During these ICO 5mars, three great sovereigns 
— Samudragupta, Chandragupta * Vikramaditva I, and 
Kumaragupta — wielded the destinies of the empire and, ve 
may add, of Hinduism At the end of this period, about 
the beginning of the latter part of the 5th century, the 
magnificent empiie over which these sovereigns ruled began 
to decline for various reasons; and though the dynasty 
continued to hold power for nearly two centuries after it, 
the greatness of the empire had become a mere memory 
In the present article and the next, the progress of the 
empire is rapidly traced 

Samudragupta (Circa S35-80) 

The immediate successor of Chandra-Gupta I was his 
son Samudragupta Fiom the expression ‘ tatpariqrahitnh ’ 
found m almost every inscription referring to Samudra- 
gupta, and from the express statement that his father was 
specially delighted at his achievements as a prince, we have 
reasons to believe that Samudragupta \\as not the eldest son, 
but selected from among several brothers by his father for 
the crown, m recognition of his valour and distinction It 
has also been suggested that the expression ‘ Samwlragiipta ’ 
was a later imperial title assumed by the new monarch and 
that his earlier name was ‘ Kacha’. A number of coins bear- 
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ing the name ' Kacha ’ and exactly resembling the ‘ Archer ’ 
t^Toe of coins in legends, designs and scnpts, issued by 
Samudragiipta, are believed to indicate this identity Very 
probably, as Alan suggests, Kacha adopted the imperial title 
of ' Samudragiipta ’ after his conquests, the ending Gupta 
having been adopted in imitation of his father’s name In 
this case, what had been originally a mere accidental or 
clan designation, became a iiroud imperial one 

It may be pointed out here that it has been suggested 
bv Dr Hoernle that a Maharajadhiraja Sri Dharmaditya 
who figures in an inscription at Faridpur’- in East Bengal 
was also Samudragiipta, the title being analogous to ‘ Vjkra- 
viadttya ' wielded by his successor Tiie arguments in favour 
of this view arc (I) the appropriateness of the title when 
applied to Samudragupta who is always described as a great 
* dharimka ’ and master of the ''^asirn-iaitiartlin\ and (2) the 
use of the epithet 'apraiirathnh' , but it is now agreed that 
the identification cannot stand Mr 'Uan points out that 
the seal of the Faridpur inscription — the ' nhinsheka ’ of 
Lakshmi, indicates a later dynasty and date He further 
infers, from the analogy of later reigns, that the epithet 
'parakramadtiija' would be more suitable to Samudragupta 
than ‘dharmaddya ’ \bove all. Dr Hoernle himself® later 
on preferred to attribute the inscription to Yasodharman 
We may therefore conclude that Samudragupta w’as 
quite distinct from Dharinadiiya With regard to the 
duration of Samudragupta’s reign, w'e have already seen 
that Chandra-Gupta I w'as on the throne till perhaps 
about 335 Samudragupta, w'e know', w'as on the throne 
fora considerable period The terminal dates assigned to him 
vary from 375 to 385 Vincent Smith has argued that Chan- 
dra-Gupta’s marriage wuth the Lichchhavi princess took place 


See Ind Antq , Vol XXI, pp 43*44 Dr Hoernle gives the example 
of la and sha to show the earlj date of the inscription, which 
resembles Gupta records in its beginning It records a gift of land to 
Bomasvamin of the Lauhitya-gotra and Vajasaneya-Sakha by a 
Vasudevasvamin for erecting apparently a dharmasala 

» J R A S , 1909, p 136 
O 
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probabl}'- about 308 A.D , m which case we may suppose that 
Samudragupta was less than 27 years of age when he came 
to the throne However it might be, there is no doubt that 
Samudragupta had a long reign of nearly fifty years, during 
winch period he made himself the greatest emperor of the 
period We may attribute the end of his reign to between 
380 and 385. 


Samudragupta’s Inscriptions 

The histoiy of Samudragiipta’s reign has been entirely 
constructed from inscriptions and coins One of the greatest 
figures in Indian history owes his name thus to modern 
research m entirety Of the inscriptions, two only are 
available, directly concerning him ^ Thefiistof these is a 
posthumous record and inscribed on a pillar at Allahabad, 
which was discovered in 1834. The column is 35 feet m 
height and as old as the 3rd century B C. , for it also 
contains an edict of Asoka. It is now a conspicuous 
monument in the Allahabad fort From the fact that 
the Asokan edict is addressed to the rulers at Kausambi, 
it has been suggested by Cunningham that the pillar was 
originally at Kausambi and later on removed to Allahabad, 
just as the Asokan columns at Merut and Sewalik hills were 
removed in Mahomedan times to Delhi If this were the 
case, the removal must have taken place after the 7th 
century ; for Hiouen-Tsang, who was for such a longtime at 
Allahabad, does not mention the column there. It is possible, 
however, to argue that it might have been omitted by him 
The Gupta inscription is in the North Indian alphabet 
of the 4th century A.D., and of course in Sansknt. It 
IS not dated , but it describes Samudragupta, whom it 
panegyrises, as already dead It was evidently, 
therefore, issued by his son and successor Chandra-Gupta 11. 
The inscription is one of the most unique and valuable 
records in Indian history , for it gives a detailed list of the 
countries and peoples conquered by the emperor The list 

Fleet’s Inscripitons, Nos I and IJ A 
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IS neither chronological nor geographical , but there is some 
scheme in the arrangement which, as will be shown presently, 
IS very instructive in legard to the character and constitution 
of the Gupta Empiie The record, moreover, is a kavya 
bj' Itself and, as pointed out by Buhler^, is one of the earliest 
examples of the style in which Kalidasa was a past master 
The author of the piasasti was Hansena, who was by no 
means a mean poet 

The other inscription of Samudragupta is that of Eran, 
ancient Arikina, a village in Sagar District, Central Provin- 
ces Thi'^ record, which is unfortunately fragmentar}^ 
belonged to a local Varaha temple It is in the Southern 
style of alphabet, — the box-headed style, as it is generally 
called. It also is in Sanskrit The portion naming the 
monarch is spoiled, but from the terms of eulog3^ "'e can 
easil} identify him with Samudragupta The record refers 
to Arikina as the city of Ins delight, and apparently com- 
memorates the erection of the Varaha temple. As has been 
already said, Samudragupta’s name is not available , but 
the record is exactly like Harisena’s Allahabad prasasii It 
has been suggested that the lavish distribution of gold 
referred to in it indicates the performance of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice and the engraving of the inscription at the end of 
the reign In lines 12, 13 and 17, we have references to 
Samudragupta s conquest of all kings of the earth and 
his provision, by his own valour, of a dowr}'’ for his 
queen 

Mention should be made here of a spurious inscription 
of Samudragupta which was discovered at Gaya m 1883 
This inscription^ is now regarded as a forgery of about the 
8th century A D , though tlie seal (which contains the figure 
of a ‘ garuda’ with outstretched wings and a legend in five 
lines read as ‘ Samudraguptah ’) is a genuine one This re- 
cord was issued from the royal camp at the cit}' of A)'^odhya 
It purports to be dated in the year 9 (328-329 AD), 

In a Vienna Journal, 1890 
2 Fleet’s. Gupta luscnptions , No 60 
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on the tenth solar day of an unspecified fortnight in the 
month of ‘Vaisakha’, that is, in Apnl-May It gives 
a brief recital of the genealog}"^ of the dynast}’’ and records 
the grant to a Brahman ( Gopasvamin of the ‘ Bhara- 
dh\aja-Gotra ’ and ‘ Bahvncha-Sakha’) of the ‘ agrahara ’ 
of ‘ Revatika ’ in the ‘ Gaya-Vishaya’ The deed is said 
to have been written by the order of Dyuta Gopasvamin, 
the Akshapataladhiknta, the ofiScer in charge of legal 
documents 

It has been already pointed out that the Faridpur 
inscription of Dharmaditya cannot be attributed to 
Samudragupta 


Samudragupta’s Coins 

Next to inscriptions, coins form the chief materials for 
the construction of the reign of Samudragupta Thanks to 
his great conquests, Samudragupta was able to issue a 
varied and plentiful currency in gold There can be no 
doubt that Samudragupta acquired enormous riches and 
spoils in the course of his victorious career There are at 
least eight types of gold coins (he issued no silver coins) 
struck by him The earliest of them, which has been 
usually styled the ‘ standard ’ type, shows the immediate 
transition from, and imitation of, the Kushana type of 
coinage We find in the obverse of this ‘ standard ’ type the 
figure of a standing king as in the Kushan coins In the 
presence of the nimbate over the king’s head, the close- 
fitting cap, the coat and trousers, the ear-rings and neck- 
lace, the possession of a standard (bound with fillet) by the 
left hand, the dropping of incense on an altar with the right 
hand, — in all these we find the Kushan coins imitated The 
only change is that, in place of the trident, there appears a 
‘ Garudadh\aja which is quite natural in a monarch who 
was a devotee of Vishnu There is also the figure of a 
‘garuda’ with crescent above it The reverse of the Gupta 
coin also reproduces the Kushana symbol of Lakshmi 
seated on a throne, with a nimbate over her head and with 
a loo'^e robe, necklace and armlets There is a fillet in her 
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<njt‘^ticlclu tl nrhi Innd . .<ikI ,i (ornucf»pin’ tn her left 
h.uui Ht r f((t tf-l i Intii*-, niul liie v.holc '^urrounclcfi 
b\ a bi/tfiu of (int^ 1 h( fitip'i j ‘^upcri^r in work- 

imii'-hip Pi j] I Kn^k.anatem 1 lu ' filn nja ‘ t\ pc of com'; 
iia*- H'H. It'-ui’' li'C .ibi\t rif!iir( Iciuiifi'- both on the 
o]nc.''C Ibiolncr'-i c ontaio'' llu ( ^ prc';‘^ion'; 

iriKfUj nao aoa i}ni/n }itn-npti- 

f/.o; , tounti in sin up’U}\ft nutre *1 he rc\cr‘'C 

C'lnmn*^ the 1; pend }\irai rmunh (the \nhnni) 

I'c'-ioe'. tlie ' •'I nu! iro ’ tv pt . '^nimuir.u:np!a i^'^iicci n'' 
nnn% .r '-i \ c.i otiici t\ p; id * •mii'- I'lu fii'^lof tlic'-c is 
J nov. n the 'Atclui t\pt Iin‘'lHc..um the commoncsl 
ind in"^t ( iiir o It ri‘'Pr 111 tiu (»ujil.i t.oin'', it v-n'^ 

‘-Uiu) in nnu i'Kiii of umuli ipiipi i, b\ hi^ stircc'.'.or'' 

It V .1 n Uin il tit \ ( Itipnu ni «if flit ' G.mKlnolu nj.i ' t\ pc 
1 hr ) i.ip i'- •’t iiiduip I h( It !■> i ninibait' nbo\c hm litaci 
lit i*- tiif-'^to 1 ' infill ' ' f mt! 'ro ’ com. bnf in‘'ftnci of the 
'<»h\.*in lit hohK a b>.'. in ht'.kff Intnl and .in .irrovt in 
the Ilf Ilf )' ind lilt in id of the bov. re-'l*' on the Rroimd 
The rc\ti'-t eonf.iin*' flu hfpirt of L.ik‘'hmi a', in the 
* 'lano.iKi ’ f\pr I he Itf tiid*' m flit ob\cr‘'e are f^nmudra 
beneatli the left .trm .uid tin t' prc’^'-ion Apratirntho 
1 'pft/f? J'f.tiw 'U( harifath t/iiYi;/? (the iinmallcd 

t Iniiotcer. h iMtif ct.iKHitien tin t irth, contiiicr'' hc.ucn), 
in the '//’'jr/ifi nutre The re\tr''t cont.uns the IcRcnd 
(the imriv.ilko eh.inittttr) 

Die tnirdt\pe of b.uiividr.tfpipt.T*' toint is iisualh si\lcd 
lilt bufk'a't’ t\ jic litre, in the pl.iet of the archer or the 
'-f.uuUid. fhtrt u t bittk- i\t, /ifirt/M/ In the ob\ erse, the 
1 iiif *-1 inds ’.Mih.i niiiib ue*. caji. toif .iiui troiistrs, ear-rings, 
iite) i.ite nd ‘ .’.ord, indliold'.a /if/niM/ (a\e) m the left hand 
llu iifdn h uui it'-t'’ on the hip To his left, there is a 
•-teond .■tieiioini fipiirt or dw.irf, behind whom there is a 
ert'-eent-'-haptd vtiiidird The re\trse contains the figure 

> 1 lie cornucopia i an onuinriital (O /.js ») from which corn, fruit 
aiilflowri overilow L-iL'fimi. o the Go(l(le^^ of IMcntj , in natunllj 
fcjrr riitc 1 with It The term c^rnu,i<pia mean' the Roat’b com' which, 
a the corn of plcnt), lit lire in the lef,cnd of iicu^ 
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of Lakshmi asm the t 3 pes alread}' described The legends 
in the obverse are (1) Samtidra, {2) hr {Krtmita) , {1) Samu- 
draqupta and( 4 ) the expression krtanta-j)arasur-jayaf~ifajita- 
rajajeto-ajitah (the deadlj' axe conquers , the conqueror of 
invincible kings , the invincible), in prithvi metre The 
reverse contains the legend Krtanta-Pai asu In a vanet}' 
of this type, the king wears a sword and the boy something 
like a sword, and the standard has two fluttering ribands at 
the top 

A fourth type of Samudragupta’s coins is the one bear- 
ing the name Kacha, to which reference had already been 
made This is also a development of the ‘ standard' type 
The obverse contains the usual figure of the standing king 
holding a standard in the left hand and sprinkling incense on 
an altar with the right hand There is the legend Kacha as 
well as the expression {Kncho-qamavajitya’divam-karma- 
bhir-uttamair-jayati (Kacha, having won over the earth, 
conquers heaven by the best deeds), in the upagiti metre 
In the reverse there is, unlike m the coins we have 
thus far studied, a standing instead of the seated 
Lakshmi. She wears a loose robe, holds a flower in her 
right hand and cornucooia in the left Sometimes she 
stands on a lotus. There is also the legend ‘ Sarva- 
rajochchhetta ’ (the uprooter of all kings) 

The fifth type of Samudragupta’s coinage is known 
after the figure of the tiger in it The king stands wearing a 
turban, waist cloth, necklace, ear-rings, and armlets , and 
tramples on a tiger which falls backward on account of his 
shooting it with a bow in the right hand The left hand 
draws the bow back behind the ear Behind the tiger there 
IS a crescent standard as in the battle-axe coin The legend 
in the obverse is ‘ Vyaghra-parakramah ’ (valiant like tiger) 
The reverse contains the figure of a standing Lakshmi or 
Ganga on a muLara (elephant-headed fish), wearing e<ir- 
nngs, necklace, anklets and armlets She holds a lotus in 
the left hand, but the right hand is empty and 
outstretched There is also a crescent-standard to the left 
'Jhe legend on the reverse is ' Jiaja-Samudraquptah ’ 
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Garuda, Lakshmi and Asvamedha, we find the growing 
tribute to pauranic Hinduism. The monarch becomes 
more and more dressed in the orthodox fashion In the 
‘ tiger ’ type, he is already seen in waist-cloth and turban In 
the ‘ lyrist ’ type he is completely Indian in dress, in his 
cross-legged posture and his play on the ‘ veena’ In the 
‘ Asvamedha ’ type, he figures as the complete supporter of 
the orthodox clergy ; for the coins themselves, it has been 
suggested, were medals made for presentation to them. 
The scripts, the language, the subject-matter and other 
details indicate the Gupta pride in all the ideals and 
practices associated with the ' kshattra-dharma^ 

■ Samudragupta as Described in Inscriptions 

Before analysing the inscnptional records, it is advisable 
to see what they say in regard to Samudragupta in general, 
so that we can understand what sort of man he was 
Samudragupta is described in very eloquent terms. He 
was a world-conqueior, whose fame spread everywhere. 
He was always accustomed to associate with learned 
people. He was the supporter of the real scriptural truths 
By commanding the collective merits of learned men, he 
removed obstacles to beautiful poetry He himself enjoyed, 
in the world of the wise, supreme fame acquired by 
poetic composition. He enjoyed the deep affection and 
regard of his father His noble nature gave protection to 
the w'eak and the distressed Doers of wrong were humi- 
liated by his powers and made contented and loyal His 
building was that of religion His fame had the witness of the 
the moon His wisdom pierced the essential nature of 
things As a compound of all virtues, he was a worthy 
subj’ect of contemplation by the worthy He was a hero of 
hundreds of battles, and bad a body full of the marks of 
battle-axes, arrows, spears, pikes, darts, swords, lances, 
javelins, iron arrows, vaitastikas (?) and many other 
weapons He restored numerous royal families after con- 
quering them and got from them presents in the form of 
maidens, ‘ garuda ’ tokens, and territories He rubbed out the 
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fames of other kings with the soles of his feet His spirit 
caused the production of good and the destruction of evil 
He could always be won over by devotion and obedience. 
He was a giver of hundreds of thousands of cows A 
glorious personification of kindness, he was ever inspired 
b}' the desire to lift up the poor, the miserable, the helpless 
and the affiicted He employed his officers in restoring the 
wealth of the kings conquered by his arms He was 
a Dhanada, Fa; ?/»o, India and Antaka rolled into one. He 
put to shame Indra’s preceptor and Tumburu and Narada, 
his sharp and polished intellect, his choral skill and musical 
accomplishments He established a claim to the title of 
Kaviraja by composing poetry which could have 
given subsistence for the learned He was a mortal 
only m observing the human duties. Otherwise he was 
a god His wealth in elephants, horses, grain and 
money was endless He was emperor, ‘ Paramabhattaraka ’, 
■Parameswara’, ‘Maharajadhiraja’, ‘Apratiratha’, the ruler 
of the sea-girt world He was in short an ideal monarch 

ANALYSIS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 

We shall now analyse the inscriptional materials, of 
which the Allahabad pillar prasasti is the most indispensa- 
ble Though a large portion of the beginning of this 
inscription is lost, there is enough of it to show that, besides 
panegyrising the emperor in the terms described above, it 
gives accurate details of his political conquests and the 
extent of the empire It opens with an eloquent 
description of the qualifications of the young emperor 
and of his selection as yuvaraja by his father m 
the presence of the whole court It then proceeds to 
enumerate his conquests First, he is said to have 
uprooted the chiefs Achyuta and Nagasena (line 13) He 
had him, who was born in the Kota family or dynasty, to 
be captured by his troops He delighted, as a result of this, 
in the city which bore the name of Pushpa (Pushpapura) 
He then captured and released (line 19) 

(I) Mahendra of Kosala, (2) Vyaghraraja of Maha- 
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kantara; (3) Mantaraja of Kurala, {4) Mahendra of 
Pishtapura; (5) Svamidatta of Giri-Kouttura , (6) Damana 
of Erandapalla; (7) Vishnugopa of Kanchi, (8) Nila-raja 
of Avamukta , (9) Hastivarma of Vengi , (lo) Ugrasena 
of Palakka ; (I I) Kubera of Devarashtra , (12) Dhananjaya 
of Kusthalapura and other Dakshinapatha kings 

He then (line 21) exterminated, we are told, the 
following, besides many other kings of Aryavarta * 

(I) Rudra-deva , (2) Matila , (3) Naga-datta, 

(4) Chandravarma ; (5) Ganapati-Naga , (6) Naga Sena, 
(7) Achyuta, (8) Nandin ; (9) Balavarma. 

The emperor then made all the kings of the forest 
countries (Atavika-rajas) his servants He then compelled 
(line 24) these ‘ Pratyanta-nripatis ’ (frontier or neighbour- 
ing kings) 

(I) Samatata; (2) Davaka, (3) Kamarupa , (4) Nepala, 

(5) Kartripura , and ‘ other countries ’ 

He then reduced * 

(l)The Malavas ;(2)The Arjunayanas ; (3) The Yau- 
dheyas , (4) The Madrakas , (5) The Abhiras , (6) The Prar- 
junas , (7) The Sanakanikas ; (8) The Kakas , (9) The 
Kharapatikas , and other tribes 

He was paid (line 23) various respectful tributes like 
personal service, presentation of maidens and ' garuda’ to- 
kens, the entrustment of their own territories for his enjoy- 
ment, and willing obedience by (I) The Daivaputras, (2) 
The Shahis ; (3) The Shahanushahis , (4) The Sakas , (5) 
The Murandas , (7) The Simhalas , and (8) other islanders. 

Lines 26 — 7 and 30 give the panegyrics of the emperor, 
already mentioned. Line 29 gives his genealogy and 
describes the pillar erected by him as an arm, as it were, 
of the earth proclaiming his fame as a conqueror of the 
world, as one who departed to Indra’s world to enjoy its 
pleasures. Lines 31 — 33 conclude the whole with a 
reference to the ‘ Sandhivigrahika Maha-Dandanayaka ’ 
Kumaramatya Harisena (the son of Dhruvabhuti 
Khadyatapakika, the devoted servant of the emperor) 
who composed the verses It also refers to another 
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evecutive officer, Maha-Uandanayaka Paramabhattaraka 
Tila-Bhattaka. 

Dr Fleet on the above Document 

This ver3' important record has naturally attracted the 
attention of the scholars engaged in the study of the dynasty 
Dr Fleet, with characteristic erudition, tried to identify 
some places and kings, but left the majority alone on account 
of the difficulty which they presented For example, he ack- 
nowledged that, with regard to Achyuta and Nagasenaj 
nothing was known With regard to Pushpapura, he surmis- 
ed that It might be either Pataliputra or Kanyakubja (which 
was also known as Kusumapura) , he would surely iden- 
tify It with the former but for the facts (l) that no inscrip- 
tions ot the dynasty have been found there till Skandagupta’s 
time , (2) that Pataliputra is not expressly mentioned as the 
capital even in inscriptions of Chandra-Gupta II (which 
mention it) and (3) that the earlier inscriptions of the dynasty 
are seen more in the vicinity of the latter place With 
regard to the Kota family, tribe or dynasty, again. Fleet 
was able to make no suggestion With regard to Kaurala, 
he changed it into ‘Kairala’ and then corrected it into'Kerala’ 
on the ground that he knew of no place or city of the name 
of Kairala By changing Kauralaka into Kairalaka and 
Keralaka, Fleet postulated the conquest of Kerala by 
the king Pishtapura he identified correctly with Pithapu- 
ram in Godavan District With regard to ' Giri-Kautturaka,’ 
Fleet identified it with Kailas-Kotta on the Mahendragiri 
hill , but as, by this interpretation, Svamidatta would have to 
be made the king of two localities whereas the inscription 
uniformly mentions one, he was disposed to believe that 
Kottur was a Dravidian place^ and that it was probably 
Kottur in Pollachi Taluk, Coimbatore District The forest 
countries he identified with the lands between Madhura and 
Narmada, — practically modern Central India ‘ Pratyanta- 
vripatis ’ he doubtfully interpreted as the frontier or 
neighbounng states Lastly® he identified Erandapalla with 

1 Sewell’s Antiquities, I, p 222 

2 J R. A S 1898, p 369 
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Erandol in Khandesli district To this list of identifications, 
we may add Kielhorn’s equation of Kaurala with Kurala, 
that IS, the Colair Lake.^ 

Dr. Vincent Smith’s Elaboration 

, Dr. Vincent Smith gave flesh and blood to the theory on 
the basis of the identifications made by Dr. Fleet Taking his 
identification of Kerala, Kottur and Khandesh, he added to the 
list by regarding Palakka as Palghat, Devarashtra as Maha- 
rashtra. As a result of this, he was able to make a connected 
theory of Samudragupta’s conquests and raise him to the 
position of an Indian Napolean whose arms were felt from 
the Himalayas to the extreme south of the peninsula After 
subduing as many as eleven chiefs and kings of the Gangetic 
plain, as well as many forest tribes, monarchies and republics 
within and beyond the frontier, m short, after reducing North 
India, SamudragLipta, says Vincent Smith, started on a 
splendid campaign to the land south of the Vindhyas 
Marching through the area now forming Chota Nagpur, he 
continues, Samudragupta first attacked and reduced King 
Mahendra of Southern Kosala,then subdued the chiefs of the 
forest area between Orissa and the Central Provinces, one 
of whom was called Vyaghra-raja, and then advanced 
southward along the coast. Vanquishing the chief of Pishta- 
puram (Pithapuram in the Godavari District) and the hill-forts 
of Mahendragiri and Kottura (Ganjam District), Samudra- 
gupta next reduced Mantaraja on the banks of the Colair 
lake (in regard to which he accepted Kielhorn’s view) 
and the Pallava king of Vengi between the Krishna and the 
Godavari as well as the Pallava king of Kanchi, whose 
name was Vishnugopa. After subduing another Pallava 
chief named Ugrasena at Palakka (Palghat), Samudragupta 
turned to the north and began his homeward march along tlie 
West Dakkan, subduing on the way the kingdoms of Deva- 
rashtra (Mahratta country) and Erandapalli (Khandesh) 

^Ep Ind , VI (1900— l) p 3, footnote 
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“This \^onderful campaign which involved more than 3000 
miles through difficult and unknown country’’, surmised 
Vincent Smith, “ must have occupied a number of years ” 
And he assigned it to the period ending with A D 34O 

A Defective Interpretation 

This roseate account has been found to be defective in 
several respects ^ In the first place, the relative chronology 
of the conquests of the Gupta emperor as laid down by 
Vincent Smith is not supported b}^ the inscription itself He 
believes that the Southern campaign began after the conquest 
of North India , but the inscription mentions the Southern 
campaign first And though there is nothing in the inscrip- 
tion to show that it adopted a chronological order, yet the 
presumption must be in favour of the priority of the Southern 
campaign in case other evidences do not conflict with it , and 
scholars like Prof Dubreuil and Dr Bhandarkar do m fact 
favour the theory of an earlier date for the march against 
the South 

Secondly, the interpretations of some of the geographi- 
cal terms given by Dr Fleet, Kielhorn and Vincent Smith, 
do not stand scrutiny The expression ‘ Paishtapuraka- 
mahendragirikautturaka-Svamidatta ’ was interpreted by 
Dr Fleet and Smith as mentioning Pithapuram, Mahen- 
dragiri and Kottur , but Prof DubreuiP points out there 
IS no reference to Mahendragin at all, and that the term 
should be translated as ‘ Mahendra of Paishtapura ’ and 
‘ Svamidatta of Giri-Kotturaka ’ (that is, the fort of Kottura 
on the hill) The result of this interpretation would be 
that some of the perplexing elements in the political 
geograph) of Vincent Smith would be removed Again, 
Erandapalla (or Airandapalla) was identified with Erandol 
in Khandesh by Dr Fleet — a fact which was instrumental 
for the enunciation of the theory that Samudragupta visited 

^ These criticisms are found in Prof Dubrcuil’s Ancient Hisloo' of the 
Dtccan (English version, 1920), p 58 ff, and D R Bhandarkar’s articl* 
in the Indian Histoncal Qiiarttriy 

^ Ancient History of the Deccan, p 59, para (2) 
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Khandesh on the way to his capital from his supposed 
conquests And this was confirmed by the identification 
of Devarashtra with Maharashtra But Prof Dubreuil 
points out that, as the Allahabad inscription mentions 
Airandapalla next to the Kauttura^ hill, it should be 
looked for on the coast of Orissa , and that, as a town 
of the name is referred to in later inscriptions near Chica- 
cole, it must be located there “ In fact, Devarashtra is 
proved by later Eastern Chalukya inscriptions to be the 
country which included Elamanchi Kahngadesa,® that is 
the country round Elamanchili m Vizagapatam District 
Again, the identification ofKaurala with Kerala, Kauttura 
with Kottur (Pollachi Taluk) in the Coimbatore District and 
Palakka with Palghat, points out Prof Dubreuil, is wildly 
speculative and incorrect Keiala, it has been suggested, 
might be the modern railway station of Khurda*. Kauttura 
has been identified with Kothoor in Ganjam District , and 
Palakka® with the Pallava capital of that name south of 
the Krishna, which figures in the early Pallava plates of 
the Nellore District The logical result of this is that the 
theory of Samudragupta’s going to the extreme South of the 
peninsula and turning westward as far as Palghat and 
Coimbatore, etc, vanishes into air All places belong to the 
eastern coast of the Dakkan. The reference to Palakka 
and Vishnugopa, surmises Prof Dubreuil, must have been to 
a confederacy of chiefs under the lead of Vishnugopa, the 
Pallava king of Kanchi, whose territory extended beyond 
the Nellore District as far as the Krishna Samiidragupta, 
therefore, probably did not even go as far as Conjeeveram, 

i Ancient History of the Deccan P 59, para (4) 

® Sec Ep Ind , vol XII, p2l2, fora grant to an inhabitant of Erandapalli 
inthe Chicacole region The inscription is the same as CP No 4 of 
1912-13 which IS noticed in my Topographical list as VG 68-A, where 
the correct identification of Erandapalli is noticed 

3 Sec VG I in my Topo List , which is the same as C P No 14 of 1908-9, 
and Madr Ep Rep, 1909, pp 108-9 

* By Dr SX Ai>angar in his Studies in Gupta History, P 27 

* The Uruvup-illi grant was issued from here. Sec Ep Ind , Vol VlII, p i6r 
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Samudragupta’s Real achievements 
IN THE South 

From all these facts, it is clear that Samudragupta’s 
campaign did not cover 3000 miles at all ; that, on the 
contrary, it comprised only the province of Kalin ga or 
Orissa as tar as the Pallava kingdom The Allahabad 
inscnption does not at all “speak of Kerala, Pollachi, 
Palghat, Mahendragin, Colair lake, Erandol in Khandesh 
and Maharashtra All the kingdoms mentioned m the ins- 
cription are situated on the east coast of the Dakkan. The 
expedition was solely confined to the coast ” Further, 
even this limited undertaking was not quite a success It 
was in fact tantamount to failure, due either to the 
successful resistance of the Pallavas or to Samudra- 
gupta’s necessity to go to the North in order to meet 
the rising of the Northern kings In other words, the 
Southern campaign was not for establishing an empire after 
conquering Hindustan, but a preliminary and unfortunate 
attempt to reduce Kalinga, interrupted untimely by a rising 
in the North “ After all those rectifications that we have 
just made, the expedition of Samudragupta presents itself 
before our eyes in quite another form It is no more a new 
Alexander marching victoriously through South India , it 
was simply the unfortunate attempt of a king from the 
North who wanted to annex the coast of Orissa but 
completely failed ” 

Prof Dubreuil thus sums up his view of Samudra- 
gupta’s achievements in the South 

“ About 340 A D Samudragupta left his capital Patali- 
putra and marched directly towards the South First he 
conquered Southern Kosala, where King Mahendra was reigning 
in the vicinity of Sirpur and Sombalpur He then crossed th° 
forests that are to the south of Sonpur and found there the small 
kingdom of Mahakantara, which means ‘the great forest’, and 
where the Vyaghraraja, the tiger king, was reigning Then he 
reached the coast of Orissa Mantaraja, king of Korala, 
Mahendra of Pishtapura, Svamidatta of Kottura, a citadel on 
the top of a hill, and Damana of Erandapalh tried to stop him, 
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but were captured Samudragupta now prepared to make new 
conquests, when he was opposed by a confederacy of all the 
kings that reigned near the mouths of the Godavari and 
Krishna, the most powerful of them being Vishnugopa, the 
Pallava king of Kanchi The other kings were Nilaraja 
of Avamukta (unidentified), Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena 
of Palakka, Kubera who reigned in Devarashtra, and Dhanan- 
ja^a whose capital was Kosthalapura Samudragupta being 
repulsed by the kings of the Eastern Deccan, abandoned the 
conquests he had made in the coast of Orissa and returned 
home 

It may be added that the places mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion are not in geographical order The Mahakantara on 
the borders of Orissa and Bundelkhand was apparently 
the northernmost territory in this list Inscriptions of 
kings named Vyaghrarajas have been obtained m the 5th 
century from the vicinity of Ganj and Dachne in Bundel- 
khand Its reduction by the Gupta forces earlier than the 
other parts is natural. But Korala (or Khurda station)^ 
Pishtapura, Kottura, Erandapalli, Kanchi and Devarashtra, 
are all mentioned promiscuously without any geographical 
order Consequently it is difficult to say where the places 
Avamukta and Kasthalapura, unidentified as yet, have to 
be located Kasthalapura, it has been suggested, might be 
connected with Kusasthali, a river south of the Krishna 
mentioned m the Tamil poem Kahngattupparani “ It 
might be either Koradala, eleven miles west of Sompeta m 
the Ganjam District, or any of the Kotapalles figuring in 
Ganjam (six miles south of Sompeta) Krishna and Nellore 
Distncts, if the philological variation of ‘Kosthalapura’ into 
‘ Kotapalli ’ in the course of ages is possible With regard 
to Avimukta, it is only another name for Kasi and it must 
be some place in the coast named after the great centre of 
Hinduism As the name of its local king is given to be 
Nila, and as Niladri is another name for Pun, one is tempt- 
ed to connect Avimukta with that celebrated place in an 
earlier stage of its legendary greatness. But there is no 

1 Ancient History of the Deccan, p 6r 

^ Dr Knshnasami Aiyangar m his Studies m Gupta History, p 27, note I 
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definite warrant to place the Avimukta of King Nila so far 
North, though it is not impossible. 

With regard to the kings who, according to Prof 
Dubreuil, formed a confederac}^ under the Pallava king of 
Kanchi, one or two facts ma}’’ be noticed Mahendravar- 
man of Pishtapura\ Hastivarman of Vengi and Ugrasena 
of Palakka, have been distinctl}' mentioned by different 
writers to be Pallavas A different version is that they 
were not Pallavas but feudatories of the Pallava empire 
which had its capital at Conjeeveram Mahendra, it is now 
certain, was not a Pallava at all. He was not improbably 
the last of the 'Bnhatpalayana’ kings who was shortly after 
overthrown by the Salanka5'anas Hastivarman might 
be a Salankayana, not improbably the immediate predeces- 
sor of Vijayadevavarman with whom began a list of four 
kings whose inscriptions, from about 350 to 450 A. D, are 
well-known Ugrasena might be a Palla\^ chief, as we 
distinctly know that Palakka was a Pallava capital , or he 
might be the local governor under the Pallava rule It is 
quite possible that all these chiefs were rallied by the 
Pallava king of Kanchi and made to oppose the Gupta 
in\’ader. This surmise of Prof Dubreuil is very probably 
correct , but it has to be distinctly proved that Samudragupta 
did not visit Conjeeveram 

Samudragupta in Aryavarta 

It is probable that Samudragupta’s return to Aryavarta 
from the Dakshinapatha was caused by the rise of some kings 
against him there It is the belief of some writers that it 
might be due to the fact that he was a younger son, but this 
IS yet to be proved It is also believed by some that it might 
have been led by Chandravarman of Pushkarana who, it is 
maintained, was also the issuer of the Susiniya rock inscnp- 
tion and, according to some, of the Miharauli pillar inscription 
too It IS true that the name ‘Chandra’ occurs in the list of oppo- 
nents of Samudragupta, but there is no evidence to distinctly 


^ OodttTan Garotteor, p l 8 and p 233 
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connect him with Miharauli But it is quite possible that 
Chandravarman, who was either the local king of Pokarna 
or Susini5m or both, rose against Samudragupta together 
with the others Rudrade\m has been indentified by some 
with Rudrasena of the Vakataka dynasty, but this is yet to 
be proved With regard to the other chiefs — Matila, Naga- 
datta, Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi, Balavar- 
man, etc — we have reasons to believe that the majority of 
them were Nagas The Puranas refer to Naga rulers at 
Padmavati (indentified with Padam Pavaya. 25 miles 
to the north-west of Narwar) and Muttra Nagabhatta 
and Ganapatinaga are clearly Nagas They might have 
been subordinate to Chandravarman of Susinijm Naga- 
sena and Achyuta seem to be repetitions The coins of a 
chief named Achyuta have been discoverd at Ahichchatra, 
and Saraudragupta’s opponent might be identified with him. 
We cannot say whether Samudragupta’s victories against 
these were due to his own offensive or to their provoca- 
tions From the fact that he is said to have defeated 
Achyuta and Naga and taken back Pushpapura, we 
have reasons to believe that he began as a defender of 
his heritage, but passed on subsequently to the career of a 
victonous impenalist. 

Samudragupta’s reduction of Aryavarta under his sole 
imperial ‘ umbrella ’ can be divided into distinct stages. 
During the first stage, he dealt with the Naga and other 
chiefs who might have formed a confederacy against him, and 
earned the Gupta arms beyond the Jumna river in the west 
and across the forest lands, till the Vindhyan border in the 
south During the second stage, Samudragupta engaged 
himself in the conquest of the frontier chiefdoms. These 
were Samatata in the Gangetic delta , Kamarupa further 
north ; Davaka now forming the districts of Bhogra, Dinaj- 
pur and Rajshahi north of the Ganges, and the sub- 
Himalayan States of Nepala and Kartripura (vshich included 
Kumaon, Almora, Garhwal and Kangra) The third stage 
was the conquest or rather conciliation of the tnbes — mostly 
Republican — beyond the Chambal, in modern Rajputana 
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and the Punjab, like the Abhiras of Rajputana, the Madrakas 
of the Central Punjab etc. The same was the case with the 
Shahs or Kushans of Kabul , the Daivaputras or the later 
Kushans , the Shahanushahis of Bactna , the Munindas of 
Sindh valley , and so on All these were in friendly terms 
with the Gupta monarch They were not subordinate chiefs, 
but were interested enough to be in very fnendly terms with 
the new and growing empire 

It IS thus obvious that the component States of the Gupta 
Empire did not belong to the same status The empire pro- 
per extended from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas and from 
beyond the Chambal to the eastern basin of the Brahma- 
putra The central portion of this was directly under the 
emperor , but some parts at least were feudatory chiefs 
paying tribute Thirdly, there were the frontier or border 
States nominally paying tnbute, but for all practical purposes 
independent Still further beyond, were peoples and tribes 
who only had friendly communications with the emperor and 
who were in no way politically connected even in a sub- 
ordinate capacity with him The Western Satraps, the 
Kushans and Sakas of the West Punjab, Kabul and Bactna, 
the Vakatakas of the Dakkan and the Simhalas of Ceylon, 
seem to have been in this position Even taking the parts 
of India which were directly and definitely subj'ect to the 
emperor, it is clear that the empire of Samudragupta was 
extensive enough, though not so extensive as that of Asoka 
Though much of the glamour of the ‘ Indian Napolean ’ has 
been made dim by the iconoclastic character of later research, 
there still remams to his credit an achievement sufScient to 
give him the title of a magnificent empire-builder. 

Samudragupta as an International Prince 

From the fact that Samudragupta had diplomatic re- 
lations with the rulers of Gandhara, Kabul, Bactna and 
Ceylon, we are able to say that he had an international 
reputation The commumcation with Ceylon is said to have 
begun in this way King Meghavarna of that country, 
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who^ It IS certain, was on the throne about A. D. 350, sent 
two Buddhistic monks to Gaya, but they did not find con- 
venient places to stay therein. Meghavarna therefore 
sent pearls and other tributes to Samudragupta and won his 
sanction for building an excellent three-stoned monastery 
for the benefit of Ceylon pilgrims to Buddha Gaya. The 
structure, which is now m the form of a mound, occupied 
the site north of the Bodhi tree under which Siddhartha 
became the Buddha. It is remarkable to note that 
Samudragupta, who seems to have had no direct dealings 
with the Tamil States, was [in close touch with Ceylon. 
This seems to have been due to direct communication 
between the Dakkan and Ceylon. The story of the 
Kalinga Princess Hemamala and the tooth-relic of the 
Buddha, which is described in the Mahavamsa as having 
taken place in the 9th year of Meghavarna, seems to 
illustrate this. This Princess, we are told, fled from her 
country and her father’s capital, Dantapura, in consequence 
of the invasion of a Yavana named Raktabahu , and after 
staying for sometime in the diamond sands near the mouth 
of the Knshna, sailed away to Ceylon, where Meghavarna 
welcomed her and built for her tooth-relic a shrine in the 
Maha-vihara which, together with the Abhayagiri Vihara, 
to which It was taken in procession, was ever after a scene 
of grand festivities lasting for three months every year. Fa- 
hien describes this festival in 412 We do not know who 
the Yavana invader was, but he might have been an officer 
of Samudragupta In this case, we may suppose that 
Samudragupta’s conquest of Kahnga led, thanks to the 

1 The chronology of Meghavarna has given nse to some confusion. The 
Mahavamsa says that he came to the throne in 808 A B This would fall 
in 325 A D , if the Buddha’s Nirvana took place in 483 B C In this case, 
Meghavarna would have ruled from 325 to 352 A D But there would be 
difficulty if the theory of the Buddha’s Nirvana in 543 is accepted 
Dr Sylvain Levi would place the reign from 352 to 379 In his Studies 
tn Gupta History Dr S K. Aiyangar is inconsistent and confused Com- 
pare pp 30 — and 33 He seems to acccept both the views, though 
later on he distinctly is for 352 to 379 The acceptance of this would 
place Meghavarna’s embassy to Samudragupta about 361 The question 
cannot be considered to be free from doubt 
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Kalinga Pnncess and the tooth-relic, to the establishment of 
friendly relations with Ceylon The very embassy of 
Meghavarna might have been due to it. 

The want of reference in Samudragupta’s inscription 
to the Vakatakas of the Dakkan and the Tamil States 
further south gives rise to some interesting problems. 
Did he establish suzerainty over the Vakatakas ? We 
have seen how, according to Prof Dubreuil, he did not go 
to the Dakkan in his ‘ dig-vijaya ’ One strong evidence in 
proof of this IS the great power possessed by the Vakatakas' 
in this period Dr Krishnaswami Aiyangar suggests that' 
Samudragupta might have been either on friendly terms; 
with the Vakatakas or even conquered’- them He points 
out that, while Samudragupta performed Asvamedha, the 
contemporary Vakataka King Rudrasena I or rather his 
son Prithvisena I had no impenal titles which their pre- 
decessor Pravarasena I had professed, thus indicating the 
transfer of imperial power from the Vakataka to the Gupta 
dynasty Again, it has been maintained by some that 
Rudradeva of the Allahabad pillar inscription might be 
Rudrasena, the Vakataka , for, m a sense, the Vakataka king 
might be included among the Northern princes. On the whole, 
however, the exact relation between Gupta and Vakataka 
rulers in the period is obscure The want of reference to 
Prithvisena I is perplexing The material at our disposal 
IS yet too scanty to throw much light on the matter 
Samudragupta might have regarded the Vakataka kingdom 
as a buffer state between the empire and the region 
of the Western Satraps We know that there were marnage 
relations between the two dynasties later on, and there 
might have been an equally friendly understanding in the 
time of Samudragupta It is quite probable that the 
Vyaghrarajas of Bundlekhand acknowledged the rule of 
one or the other as convenience dictated 

^ Dr S K Aiyangar would place Prithvisena I from the last year of 
Chandra-Gupta I to a few years at least of Chandra-Gupta 11 This 
seems to err on the side of exaggeration — at any rate in regard to the 
commencement 
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So far as the Tamil States are concerned, we have 
already seen that no inscriptions refer to them. Some 
scholars have seen m the celebrated campaigns of Raghu, as 
described m the ‘ Raghuvamsa an echo of the campaigns of 
Samudragupta But we have seen that Samudragupta never 
went to the Kaveri region or the West Dakkan The theory 
of Kalidasa’s reproduction of Samudragupta’s campaign was 
formulated at the time when Samudragupta was regarded 
as having conquered South India. We have, therefore, now 
to conclude that Kalidasa’s description is not quite literal , 
that It was rather a poetic license , that the reference to the 
Kaveri, the Parasikas, etc , must be attributed to his geo- 
graphical knowledge rather than treated as a fact of history. 

Samudragupta’s Greatness 

The new theoiy of Samudragupta’s conquests, however, 
does not take away from him much of his greatness. 
The empire over which he directly ruled and the high inter- 
national fame he had, made him eminently fitted to perform 
the Asvamedha,the great symbol of imperialism, the memori- 
als of which we have got in his coins and in his imperial 
titles As a temporal conqueror and as the supporter of 
‘Dharma’, Samudragupta was undoubtedly the greatest man ot 
his day A great patron of religion and literature, an 
eminent artist and patron of arts, he must have impressed 
his contemporaries as much by the beauty of his character as 
by the efficiency of his valour. At once soldier, statesman, 
organiser, artist and man of letters, he was indeed a versatile 
genius. He must have been to the Brahmamcal advisers of 
his court the very embodiment of Dharma Samudragupta’s 
achievements in the realm of peace in all its multifarious 
aspects cannot be dealt with here , but it should be stated 
that to him, more perhaps than to any other sovereign, 
must be given the proud and privileged position of the saviour 
of the Hindu culture at a critical time His pre-eminent 
place in histoiy is the discovery of archaeology and 
epigraphy , and though the information afforded by these is 
substantial, still one feels very much dissatisfied with what is 
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a^fallable and hungers for more knowledge of one who is so 
great and so elusive 

We cannot exactly say when Samudragupta’s reign 
ended As he came to the throne about 335 and as he ruled 
for a long period — 45 or 50 years, to judge from his coins — 
his death may be assigned to sometime between 380 and 
3S5. Samudragupta’s chief queen was named Datta Devi , 
and he seems to have had a number of sons by her and others , 
for we are told that he specially chose one of them, the later 
Chandra-Gupta II, to succeed him This seems to indicate 
that this prince was not the eldest son Unfortunately we 
have no details But if Chandra-Gupta was m reality chosen 
by his father m preference to his elder brother or brothers, 
we must infer that Samudragupta added to his other talents 
a fine facultj'^ for judging character , for Chandra-Gupta 
proved an excellent monaich and did no mean service for 
the empire created so skilfully and so efficiently by his 
father 
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Expansion of the Gupta Empire 


By Prof. V Rangacharya, M A. 

ChaTidragupta II, Vikramaditya {Ci?ca, 880 or 385 to 413) 

Chandragupta II, the son and successor of Samudra- 
gupta, was a worthy son of his father. From the fact that 
his records give him the title of Vikramaditya, it has been 
surmised by a number of scholars that he has a better claim 
than any other sovereign to be regarded as the original of 
the mythical hero of that name who figures largely in the 
Indian legends. The suggestion has been vehemently 
denied by others, Dr Hoernle, for example, preferring to 
see the original of the legendary Vikramaditya in 
Yasovarman of Malwa nearly a century and a half later, 
and Mr Vaidya considering that there was a real Vikra- 
maditya m the first century B C after all. It is not 
possible to enter into a detailed discussion of the question as 
It primarily concerns the origin of the Vikrama Era ; but it 
may be mentioned here that, if there is any truth at all m 
the glories attributed by the legends to Vikramaditya, the 
Gupta monarch richly deserves to be regarded as such a hero 
Chandragupta II, in fact, seems to be entitled to the name 
and glory of the greatest monarch of his illustrious line 
Chandragupta seems to have been known, to judge from at 
least two inscriptions, also as Devagupta or Devaraja 

The materials for the study of the reign can, as m the 
case of his predecessor’s, be divided into two classes, inscrip- 
tional and numismatic But these can be substantially 
supplemented by the singularly interesting account left by 
Fa Hian, the Chinese traveller, and by literary evidences 
The available inscriptions of Chandragupta II are fi ve 
m numbe r. Three of them are dated, and two un-dated 
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The former belong to the Gupta years 82, 88 and 93, corres- 
ponding respectively to 400-I, 407-8, and 412-3, AD The 
earliest is m a cave in the Udayagiri hill, two miles to the 
north-east of Bhilsa, where a temple dedicated to Vishnu 
was, if we are to judge from the figures of Vishnu and His 
Consorts carved outside the cave, excavated*^ The 
inscription is m the ' boxheaded script ’ peculiar to Central 
India in this period It is of course in Sanskrit and m 
prose, and dated on Ashadha-Sukla-Ekadasi of G E 82 
(A D 4OI-2) It says that a certain feudatory Maharaja, 
who belonged to the Sanakanika family (which, we know 
from the Allahabad P/asasfi had paid tribute to Samudra- 
gupta), endowed something to the shrine The chief’s name, 
which IS partly lost, apparently ended with the expression 
dhala His father was Vishnudasa and his grand- 
father Chagalaga 

The second of the inscriptions^ is on a stone at the 
village of Gadhwa m Allahabad district, now deposited m 
the Calcutta Museum It is in the northern Glipta script 
and in prose. The emperor’s name is mentioned, and of 
the date portion, the number of the year, 88, is clear The 
epigraph is in two parts, each recording a gift of ten dtnaras 
for the maintenance of a sattra for Brahmans 

The third dated inscription® of Chandragupta II was 
discovered by Cunningham m 1834 It is engraved 
on a stone m the rail of the eastern gateway of the 
great stupa at Sanchi It is in Sanskrit prose and the 
southern script It is dated m Bhadrapada Chaturthi (the 
paksha being not given), m G E 93 It is a Buddhistic 
inscription and records that a certain Amrakardava, the 

^Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions No 3, pp 21-25 

^Ibid, No 7, pp 36—39 The inscription mentions Pataliputra as apparent- 
ly the imperial capital The Dinara was adopted from the Roman 
Aiirti which had the figure of an eagle to which V A Smith traces 
the Gupta Garuda 

^Ibid, No 5, pp 29 — 34 Fleet does not believe that Devaraja was 
another name for the emperor, but the Vakataka inscriptions 
corroborate this record 
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son of Undana and a feudatory of Chandragupta II, 
gave some village or land, besides a sum of Dinaras for 
the feeding of the mendicants and the maintenance of 
lamps by the Aryasangha in the Vihara of Kakanadabota 
(Sanchi). The merit of the gift was to go to himself as well 
as the emperor (to whom he was evidently highly indebted) 
The epigraph gives a clue to the toleration of the Gupta 
monarch, whom it also calls Devaraja 

The first of the un-dated inscnptions was discovered by 
Cunningham in l88o. It is in the back wall of the cave at 
Udayagin,’- to which reference has been made already 
It IS, like the other records, in Sanskrit Its script is in the 
northern style Though not dated, it clearly mentions 
the name of Chandragupta On palaeographical grounds 
this can be Chandragupta II only It records the ex- 
cavation of the cave shrine to Sambhu at the instance of 
a Virasena, a Minister of Chandragupta. Virasena {alias 
Saba), we are told, belonged to a hereditary line of minis- 
ters. He was in charge of peace and war (Sandhivigraha) 
and belonged to Kautsa Gotra He knew the meaning of 
words, logic and the ways of mankind He was further a 
poet and a native of Pataliputra. The inscription says that 
he came here accompanied by the emperor, who was 
seeking to conquer the whole world, and caused the cave 
to be excavated 

The second un-dated inscription^, which was discovered 
by Cunningham in 1853, is on a piece of stone found 
originally in the gateway of Madhura (United Provinces) 
and now located in the Lahore Museum The record, 
which is fragmentary, is in the northern script (with some 
peculiarities) It says that the son of Samudragupta — it 
does not name Chandragupta — by Queen Datta Devi, gave 
some endowment, the details of which are lost Only that 

^Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, No 6, pp 34 — 36 

^Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions No 4, pp 25—28 Though the extant portion 
does not name Chandragupta, there zs no doubt of his being mentioned 
in the missing portion 
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part of the record which gives the Gupta genealogy is 
extant 


The Coins of Chandragupta II 

Passing on to the second source of the history of the 
reign, namely the colns^ the most important point to be 
realised is that Chan dragupta JI was not o nly th e of 

gold coins like his father, hut also of silver and copper coins 
The silver coins were issued for the first time by him, and 
the copper coins almost exclusively by him among the 
Gupta sovereigns Chandragupta’s gold coins which were 
at first called Dinari ^ and later on suvarnas, were even more 
abundant and versatile than tliose of Samudragupta He 
continued the Arche r and Tiger-slayer types of his 
predecessor with some modifications In the former, for 
example, Lakshmi (suimised by V A Smith to be an 
adaptation from the Indo-Scythian Ardochro) is given an 
open lotus seat instead of a four-footed throne, — a truly 
nationalistic change. The Archei types are the most common 
of Chandragupta’s coins and indicate, it is believed, by their 
modes the geographical range of their circulation as well 
as the transitional periods of their issue It has been 
surmised, for instance, that the Throne reverses indicate an 
earlier period as well as circulation in the northern pro- 
vinces, while the Lotus reverses indicate a later period and 
circulation in the central and eastern provinces A single coin 

^These are dwelt upon exhaustively and from every scientific stand- 
point by Vincent Smith in The coinage of the early or Imperial Gupta 
ilt/irtsO' (reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society) 
and bj Mr John Allan in his Catalogue of the corns of the Gupta 
Dynasties and of Sasanka, king of Gauda II914) These supersede all 
earlier works on the subject which are copious In his little book, 
The coins of India (Heritage of India series 1922), Mr C J Brown 
gives an excellent summary in pp 40-49 All the three works con- 
tain plates which can be directly consulted Rapson’s Indian Cows 
(1S97), pp 24-5, IS still useful 

^One general fact to be noted regarding Gupta coins is that the obverse 
contains the conventional forms of the king and the reverse a mj- 
thological figure like Lakshmi For the very tew exceptions see 
V A Smith s Catn/egwr, pp I3andl6 
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which has both the Lotus and Throne*^ reverses suggests a 
connecting link All these suggestions however have yet to 
be dehnitely proved. One thing is certain, however, namely, 
that the Archer types are the most conservative of the coins 
ofChandragupta and indicate, by the Kushan dress in earlier 
instances, a contrast to the other types which are distinctly 
nationalistic Even in these coins, howevei , the general ten- 
dency to growing orthodoxy is seen by the replacement of the 
conventional Kushan dress by the Hindu waist-cloth and 
sash Passing on to the Tiger-slayer type, the change intro- 
duced by Chandra gupta was the substitution of a lion in 
place of the tiger The hon either combats or retreats^ or is 
trampled upon. While the Tiger-slayer type of Samudra- 
gupta (which, it may be noted, is unique and characteris- 
tically national) had apparently the Ganga with the Makara 
on the reverse. Chandragupta’s Lion-slayer type has on its 
reverse the figure of Lakshmi seated on a couchant hon and 
holding a lotus (or fillet, pasa, symbolical of the earth-girding 
sex) in her hands. All the successors of Chandragupta 
continued the Lion type, showing that the Guptas were very 
proud of the symbology depicted therein One unique 
variety of it shows Chandragupta attacking the lion 
with a sword Another type of Chandragupta’s coins 
is the one named after the chhatra or umbrella 
figuring m it. It may be regarded as a variant of the 
standard model On its obverse there is the figure of the 

^Therc are several varieties of each of these types Vincent Smith sug- 
gests, though hesitatingly, the derivation of the devices from the 
Persian Danes See his Coinage etc , p I8 

^Thc distinction between the combatant and retreating lion was first 
made by Vincent Smith Others, with more correctness, do not see 
the difference between the two But the other vancties pointed out 
by Vincent Smith arc obvious This writer would trace the Gupta 
lion and tiger obverses to the Greek Heracles contending with the 
Nemean lion Though he is '* not able to show any clear connection 
between the Greek and Indian designs", he still sees a Greek look in 
the retreating lion and feels persuaded " that its spinted design was 
inspired by western models ” (Ibtd, p 20) To one who cannot see a 
spirited design only in western models, the Greek look of the retreat- 
ing lion may not be obvious 1 
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standing king, whose right hand sacrifices at an altar and 
left hand rests on a sword-hilt, and b}" his side there is a 
boy holding an umbrella over his head. The reverse shows 
Lakshmi standing upon a blossoming lotus, which Vincent 
Smith mistook for a dragon, (see his catalogue p 14 and 
91), with fillet or lotus m her hands ^ Chandragupta 
issued a new coin, usually styled the Horseman type, 
which his successor afterwards adopted as his most 
favourite model The figure of the horseman® had once 
been employed by the Bactrian Greeks and Sakas , 
but the Gupta rendering of it is, as Brown points out, 
oiiginal and — spir+t«d — a change which Vincent Smith 
failed to notice The king iides on horseback He is 
either fully clothed or has a waist-cloth the long sashes of 
which fly behind He faces either to the right or left, and 
has either a sword or a bow The horse is fully caparisoned 
in the Indian fashion, with a plume on its head Some- 
times there is the figure of the crescent too The reverse of 
this type contains, as in Samudragupta’s Veena 
coins, the figure of Lakshmi seated on ‘a wicker 
stool’® and holding lotus and fillet in her hands 
The rarest of the gold coins of Chandragupta is the 
one known to numismatists as the Couch* type, which 
seems to have been derived from the Veena model of 
Samudragupta Here the emperor is seated on a high- 
backed couch His right hand hold aloft a lotus His left 

^Thc Goddess stands either full or three-quarter Sometimes she 
stands on an altar In some coins she is in the walking posture 

^Vincent Smith divides the com into two types as the horse faces right 
or left, but Allan rejects this classification on the grounds that the 
same fabnc is seen in both cases and that it is the presence or 
absence of the symbol on the reverse that should be regarded as the 
true criterion for classification 

®V A Smith ascribes this to the Greek com bearing the figure of 
Demeter See p 24 of his Catalogue 

*One IS reminded of the couch which is used m Tamil inscriptions 
sjmonymously with the throne Vincent Smith notes that it 
was an imitation from Indo-Scythian coins and draws attention to 
figures m the same attitude m the Amaravati sculptures of the 2nd 
century A D iSee his Catalogue, p. 18 
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hand rests on the side of the couch On the reverse there is 
Lakshmi seated on a throne with a lotus or fillet in her hands 
The emperor calls himself Vikrama (Cf Samudragupta’s 
ParakramaY and Rupakritt in these coins. 

In regard to the silver coins which, as we have already 
seen, Chandragupta issued for the first time, there is the 
warrant for the belief that they were issued immediately 
after the reduction of the Western Kshatrapas in whose pro- 
vince they seem to have circulated. The model was that of 
the conquered people, which in turn had been based on the 
Gr^eco-Bactrian hemi-drachm , but in place of the Kshatrapa 
chaitya there was introduced the Gupta Garuda (which Vin- 
cent Smith has mistaken for a winged peacock) and in place 
of the Saka era, the Gupta era (with the additional letter vo 
for varshe or year) Further the Kshatrapa coins had con- 
tained only the conventional head to represent indiscrimina- 
tely all kings, but Chandragupta introduced his own portrait 
All these changes, together with the slightly altered clusters 
of dots representing the rayed sun, are easily intelligible. It 
must be noted here that the silver issues of Chandragupta’s 
mints were very small when compared with those of his 
successors , and this can be explained only on the basis of the 
lateness and smallness of his silver mintage 

The copper coins of Chandragupta II — his predecessors 
had not issued any on account of the abundance of the 
Kushan coins which were still in circulation — were of nine 
different kinds (though Vincent Smith notes only four ) 
In eight of these, there is the figuie of Garuda with the 
name of the emperor m the reverse and the head or bust 
in the obverse In the ninth model there is the reproduc- 
tion of the Chhatro type v/ith a fine kalasa with flowers and 
leaves hanging down its sides m the reverse. The king 
has often flower in his hands, as well as an .attendant holding 
a chhatra The Garuda has sometimes a snake in its mouth 
Sometimes the bird stands on an altar and is represented 

^To the types given above Vincent Smith adds a Javelin type which is 
most singular in having a reverie in which the king and queen are 
seated in a Couch He sees a Macedonian influence m it Ibid p 17 
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with or without human arms ^ The copper coins, m short, 
are distinguished in the obverse by devices of the umbrella, 
the standing king, the bust or head of the monarch The 
Bust type is an imitation of the gold coins of Huvishika. 

THE Legends on these Coins 

The legends on Chandragupta’s coins are as poetic and 
picturesque as those on Samudragupta’s The Archer type 
has on its obverse Deva-sri-Mahayajadhiraja-Sri-Chandra- 
gupfah The Couch type has the same in the genitive, 
some specimens however having the additional terms 
Vikramaditya and Rupaknti The reverse of all these has the 
simple and short legend Sri Vih amah. In the obverse of the 
Chhatra type we find, m addition to the simple expression 
Maliarajadlui aja Si i- Chandra gupt ah, the metrical legend 
Kshitim avajitya sucharitaih divam jayati Vihamadityah 
(Having conquered the earth, by his good deeds, Vikra- 
maditya conquers heaven). The Lion-slayer type has got the 
epithets Narendra-chandra , Simhavikramah,Narendrasimha- 
Chandraguptah, besides this verse in the Vamsastha metre 

Narendrachandra (h) pratitha (sriya) divam 

Jayatyajeyo bhuvi Simhavikramah 

The Horseman type gives the epithets Parama-bhagavata 
and Ajita-vikramah The silver coins have Paramahhaga- 
vata-Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandragupfa Vikramadityah 
and Sri Gupta-kulasya Mahai ajadhiraja Sri Chandiagupta 

^The following excellent summary of Chandragupta’s coins by Mr Allan 
IS worth quoting " The coins of Chandragupta display considerable 
orginality of type In his reign the throned goddess is replaced by 
the purely Indian type of a goddess seated on a lotus The Couch 
type and the Umbrella type are onginal He also introduced the 
Horseman type which became so popular with his successor 
Samudragupta had represented himself in combat with a tiger, and 
Chandragupta developed this idea in four distinct types in which 
he is represented slaying a lion, with legends descriptive of his 
prowess and strength His reign is chiefly remarkable for the mtro- 
ducbon of a currency in silver and copper, the former of which was 
considerably extended by his successors, Kumaragupta I and Skanda- 
gupta ” 
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Vitcramadityasya , together wjth the title Vihramanlca The 
copper coins have the simple titles of 8n Chandragupta, 
Sri Vikramadityah and sometimes Maharaja. 

THE INFERENCES FROM THEM 

The historical lessons we are able to derive from these 
epigraphs and coins are indeed very interesting The latter 
show that the emperor was physically a strong man, capable 
of fighting with lions, and intellectually a versatile and 
accomplished expert m the arts of peace and war. They 
seem to indicate that, as a man, Chandragupta was as 
amiable and gifted as his illustrious father From literary 
works of the period as well, which we shall presently refer 
to, we find that Chandragupta was personally a bold and 
daring adventurer who did not hesitate to go into the strong- 
holds of his most deadly enemies in order to accomplish his 
objects From these works we also understand that he was 
regarded as as much a poet as Kalidasa and others No 
doubt the version which classes him with Kalidasa and other 
literary luminaries is not quite trustworthy in details , but 
the very existence of the legend and its incorporation into 
literary tradition indicates the great reputation which 
Chandragupta had for literary accomplishments Chandra- 
gupta was also a man of toleration His orthodoxy is 
clear in his coins and the majority of the inscriptional 
records , but one of the latter (the Sanchi epigraph) 
indicates his friendship with the piofessorsof the Buddhistic 
creed. These materials show that Chandragupta II 
ruled over an empire which included regions which had 
not been leduced by his father, which extended in the west 
as far as the sea, while literature and Vakataka inscriptions 
indicate that his influence extended southward as far as the 
extremity of the Vakataka kingdom One other inference 
we are able to make is that Chandragupta was an excellent 
administrator. The abundant cun ency he issued shows a 
long reign of comparative peace and the devotion of the 
people to the pursuits of trade and enrichment 
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Relations with the Vakatakas 

The endeavouisof Chandragupta II to carry the Gupta 
empire to greater glories than those achieved by his 
father are particularly obvious in two directions, namely, 
his relations with the Vakatakas and his relations with the 
Western Kshatrapas Light is thrown on the former of 
these by the records of the Vakatakas as weU as a few 
literary references of the period The Vakataka kingdom 
was at this time ruled by Rudrasena II, the son and 
successor of Pnthvisena I, the conqueror of the Kuntalas 
We do not know exactly when Rudrasena II came to the 
throne , but we can learn from the researches of Dr Vin- 
cent Smith that he must have married Prabhavati, the 
daughter of Chandragupta II, about the year 395 AD It is 
very probable that Rudrasena had already ruled for a few 
years before he married the Gupta pnncess It is also 
probable that, in bestowing his daughter on the Vakataka 
king, Chandragupta pursued a pohcy of wise conciliation 
inspired by his desire to checkmate the Western Kshatrapas 
who, as will be shown presently, were rather restless in 
the latter part of the 4th century The immediate result 
of this marriage was the practical control of the 
Guptas over the Dakkan The events which happened 
subsequently seem to have gone to emphasise this control 
Rudrasena seems to have lived only for a very few years 
after his marriage with Prabhavati About 400 A D he was 
succeeded by his young sons Divakarasena and Pravara- 
sena II , and the actual administration of the kingdom was 
earned on by the talented queen-dowager in the name of 
the boy kings for 18 years at least Gupta by birth and 
Vakataka by marriage, this lady immortalised herself not 
only by an efficient administration but by her religious 
ardour and sendees to the Srisailam temple in the southern 
border of the Vakataka kingdom The legends of the 
temple say that Chandravati (probably another name for 
Prabhavati), the daughter of the Gupta monarch, conceived 
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a passion for the God on the Srisaila hill and offered every- 
day a garland of jasmine flowers^ to him Queen Prabhavati 
probably gave, as Prof Dubreul suggests, either a daugh- 
ter 01 grand-daughter of hers to one Madhavavarman and 
made him the governor of the eastern parts of the Dakkan® 
It was this Madhavavarman that founded the Vishnukundm 
dynasty That is why he declares himself to be the hus- 
band of the Vakataka princess and the adorer of the God 
of Srisailam. But the marriage of the Vakataka princess 
with Madhavavarman need not have taken place in the 
reign of Chandragupta II 

The piactical supieinacy of the Guptas over the Vaka- 
takas must be obvious to one versed in the circumstances. 
Queen Prabhavati must have been a closely connecting link. 
Her frequent visits to her father’s capital and court, must 
have had a lai ge influence in bunging the two lines together, 
which the common danger from the Western Kshatrapas 
must have fostered The misfortunes of the queen — the 
death of her husband and the necessity to carry on the ad- 
ministration for many years — must have still further in- 
creased the bond. We can almost imagine the Vakataka 
prince, the grandson of the Gupta emperor, being brought up 
m the Gupta capital and initiated into all the political 
notions and prejudices of the northern dynasty It was a 
circumstance which would not only have enabled the Gupta 
political power to be supreme over the south but facilitated 


iSee Madras Epigraphical Report for Aug 1915, pp 91— 94 for a detailed 
account of the place The Govemment Epigraphist has committed 
tlie incredible blunder of confounding the Guptn and Maurya Chandra- 
gupta with one another The inscriptions (see my Topographical list, 
K 1 446 — 489 P, which includes Mackenzie’s collections too) do not 
mention Prabhavati or Chandravati The exact durations of the 
reigns of Divakara Sena and Pravarasena II, arc not known The 
Vakataka records refer' to the 13th year of the former and l8th year 
of the latter during the regency of the queen But some have taken 
both these kings to be one and the same Indeed a third name Damo- 
darasena is also held to refer to the same Sec for example Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar’s Gupta Studies, p 4 The question is discussed in 
detail in the chapter on the Dakkan history 

^Ancient History of the Deccan (1920), pp 74 and 90 
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the expansion of the Gupta culture into the Dakkan and 
from there to the further south 

A clue to this IS affoided, as has been alread}^ said, by 
literature. A dramatic woik called Kuntalesvara-dautya^ 
(or Kuntesadautyam) which has been ascribed to Kalidasa, 
says that Kalidasa was once sent by Vikramaditya to go to 
the court of Kuntala (that is, the Vakataka kingdom which 
included the Kuntala country) and see how the administra- 
tion was carried on and that he leported, on his return, that 
Kuntalesa was, in consequence of his having placed the 
burden of administration on the emperor, devoting 
himself to a life of pleasure This is only another way 
of saying that, secure of the protection of his grandfather, 
Pravarasena had an easy and prosperous administration, 
and he utilised this security for the pursuit of literature and 
pleasure We know that Pravarasena^ wrote the Prakrit 
kavya Setubandha and that, according to one commentator 
(the author of the Ramasetupi adipa), was revised by 
Kalidasa at the suggestion of the Gupta monarch As the com- 
mentator says that this work was composed by the Vakataka 
king immediately after his accession, we have to suppose 
that the mission of Kalidasa referred to above must have 
taken place subsequent to the composition of the Setubandha 
by the Kuntala king 

Relations with the Western Satraps 
While the Gupta emperor thought it wise to pursue a 
policy of friendliness and intermarriage with the Vakatakas, 
he deemed it necessary to adopt an entirely different atti- 
tude towards the Western Satraps We do not know what 
this was due to V incent Smith suggests plausibly that the 
Gupta monarch’s ambition as well as the desire to end a 
dynasty of impure foreign rulers who differed in race, creed 
and manners, was responsible for it From the coins of the 
Western Kshatrapas we know that, after 348 A. D , the 

iThe w ork is referred to in detail in the chapter on literature Here it 
may be simply pointed out that Rajasekhara, Bhoja and Kshemendra 
mention it 

^Bana refers to this For other notices see the chapter on literature. 
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Kshatrapas had, for some reason or other, become comple- 
tely eclipsed Prof Rapsoii believes that it might be due to 
some foreign trouble Probably it was caused by the en- 
croachments of the rising Guptas on the one hand and the 
Vakatakas on the other. Samudragupta, as we have al- 
ready seen, had been approached by the Satraps (who 
may be identified with the Sakas referred to in the Allaha- 
bad inscription) in a conciliatory and friendly manner. 
Apparently about the close of the 4th century, there was 
a restlessness among the Sakas who were then under the 
Satrap Rudrasimha, son of Satyasimha It was the 
encroachments of this king perhaps that made Chandra- 
gupta proceed against them. His alliance with the 
Vakatakas might have been due to the desire for a joint 
effort against the Sakas. 

As regards the date of the undertaking of hostilities 
against the Sakas, we can make a fairly definite estimate 
Chandragupta was making donations in the Udayagin cave 
whither he came, we are told, on his way to conquer the 
world, m 401 A D We also know that the last of the corns 
of the Kshatrapas is dated S 31 x that is, sometime between 
388 A. D and 397 A. D From all these facts we have to 
suppose that the war between the Kshatrapas and the Guptas 
took place during the last two or three years of the 4th 
century We have already seen how on the authority of 
Vincent Smith, we can attribute the Gupta-Vakataka 
marnage, which was just pnor to the actual declaration of 
hostilities with the Sakas, to 395 A D The reduction of the 
Kshatrapa territory which about included West Malwa, 
Gujerat and Kathiawar must have taken place between 395 
and 402, roughly A few years this side and that may 
have to be added in the light of future researches 

The Gupta war against the Sakas is amply demonstrated 
by the supersession of the Saka currency by the Gupta, to 
which we have already referred. Literature also comes to 
our aid and throws some interesting side-hghts on the war 
In his Harshacharita,^ Bana refers to an incident in 

^Co^vell’s Translation, p 194 
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the war He says * Aripure cha parakalatra-kamukam 
Kaimni-vesha-guptah Chandi aguptah sakapatim asatayat 
(At Aripura, Chandragupta who was m the guise of 
a lady, killed the Saka chief who longed for another 
man’s wife) The commentator (Sankara) has interpreted 
this passage to the effect that the achaiya of the Sakas 
made advances to Dhruvadevi, the wife of Chand- 
ragupta’s brother {Bhi atr-jaya) and that Chandragupta 
killed him after assuming the guise of the lady, in the midst 
of a numbei of soldiers who were dressed as her women 
attendants This passage of the commentator is interesting 
for its proving that the Chandragupta of the Haishacharita 
was the Gupta emperor , for Dhruvadevi was a Gupta But 
the commentator has made one mistake Dhruvadevi was, 
we know from inscriptions, not the wife of Chandragupta’s 
brother but of Chandragupta himself The Bhilsad^ stone 
inscription (dated G E 96, A D 415-6) for example, dis- 
tinctly says that he was the son of Chandragupta by Dhruva- 
devi We have to suppose that, in this as well as the reference 
to the Acliarya of the Sakas, the commentator is inaccurate 
Fortunately, the S?imgaraprakasika, an anthology dis- 
coveied recently by the Office of the Madras Oriental MSS 
Library and attributed to Bhoja, gives extracts from a drama 
called Devi-cliandraguptam, which throws true light on this 
incident These extracts say that Chandragupta entered the 
Skandavara, the camp of his enemy, at Alipura® in the guise 


^Gupta Inscnptions, No lo 

^The printed editions of the Harsliachanta have Naltnapiira or Anpiira 
but the Dcvi-chandragttptam calls the enemy’s city Ahpitram Ahpuram, 
it seems to me, might be Ahna I4 miles to the north-east of 
Nadiad, taluk headquarters in Khaira district, Gujerat. The village 
has been the site of the discovery of two copper-plate charters — one of 
Dhruvasena II and the other of ‘ Siladits’a Vn — for which see i>id 
Atitq , Vol VII, p So and Gttpla Inscms No 39, p 171 ff Prof Knshna- 
swami Aiyangar says " There is a place called Alirajapura and a 
district dependent thereon, but on the mere name it would be 
hazardous to suggest an identification.” The Professor apparenUy 
refers to Alina, but I cannot understand why an identification on the 
basis of names is hazardous when political and geographical circum- 
stances favour It He then refers to the mention of an Anpura m 
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of a woman for killing the lord of the Sakas and that, when 
he was reminded by the Vidushaka of the extreme 
danger he ran by going in the midst of so many 
enemies, he replied that there was not much danger at all as 
he was exactly in the position of a lion emerging out of his 
cave against a herd of elephants It is clear from all this 
that Chandragupta’s queen probably fell a prisoner in the 
hands of the Sakas in the course of the campaign against the 
Satrap, and was rescued from the importunities of the Saka 
monarch, Rudrasimha, by the Gupta emperor.m the guise of 
his queen It is unfortunate that the Devi-chandragiLptam 
has been lost Its discovery is bound to be of unique 
interest^ 

It was appaiently the Saka conquest that made Chan- 
dragupta assume the title of Vikramaditya m imita- 
tion of the original hero of Malwa who founded 
the Vikrama era of 56 BC By slaying the last of 
the Satrap kings and by annexing their territory, Chandra- 
gupta extended the Gupta empire over Malwa, Gujerat and 
Saurashtra One effect of this was that Ujjain, the famous 
centre of learning, became the second capital of the empire 
Again, by extending the borders of the empire to the 
Arabian sea, Chandragupta brought the advantages and 
resources of the magnificent seaports of the coast to the 
imperial coffers The contact with the coast 13 also main- 
tained by some to have promoted the direct sea-borne 
commerce ot India with Egypt, Europe and other parts in 
the West, as well as the interchange of ideas from onelpart 
to the other The extent to which this interchange of ideas 
took place is generally described in accordance with the 
prejudices of particular scholars Some scholars exaggerate 

Kahnga by the Stlappadtkaram and Mannnekalat and makes the trans- 
parently obvious remark that it “ seems too far east even for a Saka 
raid at this period ” It is, to say the least, curious that a scholar who 
deprecates geographical identification on the mere basis of names 
passes on, in the very same breath, to a suggestion on the same basis 
though his conclusion is nghtly against the identification 
A Smith does not regard the tale as ‘ genuine history,’ but the literary 
tradition is too particular and striking to justify the scepticism, 
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Ihc invasion of Einopean ideas on literature, art 
and science throupli the Alexandrian merchants There 
IS perhaps a tendenej^ in the other school to go to the 
other extreme , but on the whole the influence of India on 
the cxtoinal world was far more momentous in this period 
than the influence of the external w'orld on India 

Administration 

1 he Gupta empire now' reached the height of its glory 
and the maximum of its si/c By annexing the territoiies of 
the Sakas and by exercising a large influence, or possibly 
c\cn control, over the Vakatakas, Chandragupta carried the 
south-western and southern limits of the Gupta empire to 
those of the Mauryas under Asoka It is quite possible that the 
Salankayanas of the East Dakkan w'cre under the control of 
the Vakatakas and therefore of the Guptas Further south, the 
Kadambas, Gangas and Pallavas w'ere fast emerging into big 
pow’crs , but they had no direct dealings w'lth the Guptas 
In Hindustan, the empire extended from the Himalayas to 
the Vindhyas and from the Brahmaputra to the middle 
Punjab It is almost certain that western Punjab and the 
States further w'cst were under the Kushan chiefs who 
succeeded the earlier Kushans and w'ho must have 
iKcn in touch, sometimes friendly and sometimes hostile, 
with the Sassanian dynasty of Persia No records 
arc available about the other parts of the empire upon 
which light is thrown by the Frasasfi of Samudragupta , 
but w’c may take for granted that, in these cases, there was 
no change Both the administrative divisions and arrange- 
ments probably continued to be in this reign what they had 
been in the reign of Samudragupta The official hierarchy 
was constituted on the same model The frontier and 
friendly States w'ere probably on the same political relation- 
ship. One remarkable thing to be noticed in the adminis- 
tration of Chandragupta w'as the part played by women 
We have already seen how Prabhavati was all-powerful 
m the Dakkan for years Similarly queen Dhruva- 
devi seems to have been entrusted with some hand in the 
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administration of the province of Vaisali (Basarh). Clay 
seals^ beanng her name and the name of her son 
Govindagupta have been discovered m the neighbourhood of 
Vaisali It must be acknowledged, however, that the inclu- 
sion of the name of the empress with that of a prince in 
administrative matters and during the life-time of the 
emperor is rather anomalous The only way of explaining 
It seems to be that the seals were dated subsequent to the 
death of Chandragupta and that the queen-dowager was 
probably the guardian of Govindagupta, one of the younger 
sons of Chandragupta, who was in charge of the province 
of Tirhut The seals discovered in this region also include 
the seals of other princes like Ghatotkachagupta, probably 
a near member of the royal family whose exact kinship is 
yet to be ascertained, and of a large number of officers The 
very titles of these officers aie significant and their impor- 
tance must be realised by every student of the constitu- 
tional theory and practice m this period. 

The Capital 

One important question which has to be decided m this 
connection is whether Pataliputra was the capital of the 
empire. Vincent Smith says that after his conquests, 
Samudragupta had shifted the royal residence, though 
not the official capital, from Pataliputra to Ayodhya 
(Fyzabad) in Southern Oudh He is disposed to believe 
that, owing to the more central situation and traditional 
greatness of Ayodhya, it might have been the imperial resi- 
dence and premier city We do not know how far this is 
true, though the spurious Gaya epigraph and the reference 
of Hiuen Tsang to the Gupta monarch’s company with the 
Buddhistic philosophers of that place might be regarded 
as arguments in favour of the theory At the same time, 
there is no doubt that Pataliputra was a populous and 
magnificent city in the 5th century and is described, as we 
shall presently see, in glowing and eloquent terms by 

i-For these excavations of Dr Block, see Archaeological survey of India, 
Annual Report, 1903-4, pp roi-l20 
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Fa Hian Literary evidences as well as political 
circumstances, it may be pointed out here, seem to 
show that, in the lattei part of the reign, Ujjain too was as 
prominent a seat of government as Ayodhya or Patali- 
putra Probably Chandiagupta used all the capitals The 
evodus to Ujjain seems to have been rather permanent after 
the annexation of the Kshatrapa territory, though it is 
difficult to be positive about it The emperor’s desire to 
keep close watch over the movements of the newl}'^ conquer- 
ed people of the west and to give security to the trade and 
traffic which, ever since the annexation of their land, had 
become a source of prosperity to the empire — might have 
made Ujjain the most important of tlie capitals m the last 
3^ears of the reign. 


Fa Hian’s Account 

So far as the effects of Chandragupta’s administration 
on the country and people are concerned, we unfortunately 
do not possess sufficient illuminating materials There is 
one source of knowledge, however, which, though indirect and 
incidental, is for that reason all the more valuable , and that 
IS the account of the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian, who visited 
India in this reign It is true that the celebrated pilgrim does 
not mention the name of the empeior, but as we defimtel}'' 
know from Chinese sources that his travels took place 
between 399 A.D and 414 A D , no other sovereign could 
have been intended Fa Hian’- had a puiely religious mission 
His object was to collect the genuine sacied scriptures 
of Buddhism for the benefit of the Buddhists of his country 
who had had hitherto access only to mutilated and 
incomplete collections of the treatises on Vinaya It 
was in 399 A.D that the young monk — for Fa Hian was 
then only 25 years of age — left his native country at the 
instance of his sovereign For the next fifteen years he 

ipa Hian’s account has been translated by several scholars, Beal in the 
first volume of BuddhtsUc Records of the Western World, 2 volumes, l 885 , 
by Legge (Oxford, l886) and by Giles (IS77) For the fuU bibliographi- 
cal history, see Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, 4th Edn (1924), 
PP 24—25 
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engaged in his journey Six of these years he actuall) 
spent in India, six in his journe}' up to India, two m Ceylon 
and one in transit from Ceylon to China In the course of 
his extensive journey he visited all the sacred places asso- 
ciated with the life and labours of the Buddha and has 
left realistic accounts of them Revisited all the monas- 
teries where he sought the precious books and 
relics, and recorded, wnth a most charming and refreshing 
naivete and sincerity, their history, together wuth the 
life of the monks, the miracles of the Buddha, and other 
details His narrative is thus a classic on the Buddhistic 
conditions and methods of worship m the reign of the most 
orthodox of the Gupta monarchs , but incidentally there are 
references to social and political conditions Fa Hian visited 
the principalities or provinces of Udayana (Kabul), Svat, 
Gandhara, Takshasila, Peshaw'ar, Madhura, the land later 
on forming Rajputana, the Madhyadesa (by which we have 
to mean the heart of the Gupta Empire), the vanous scenes 
of the Buddha’s life and labours in this region which were 
already far gone in the path of neglect and ruin, Bengal and 
Ceylon He also gives a hearsay account of the Dakkan 
In every one of these he describes the absolute, though not 
relative, strength of Buddhism and the facilities he had for 
copying the scriptures he wanted His inteiesting account 
of the journey from Ceylon to China is an indispensable 
authority for a knowledge of the Indian trade conditions 
and colonies in this period All these, however fasci- 
nating, are not germane foi our present purpose So far as 
///7 9 is concerned, there are, m the story of his travels, only 
a few' passages , but these are sufficiently instructive 

Fa Hian describes the Madhyadesa — the central part of 
the empire — in terms w'hich make us believe that the Gupta 
emperor was able to bestow on the people the benefits of a 
sound and orderly administration, which enabled them to 
enjoy much material prosperity Fa Hian says that the 
people, w'ho enjojed the warm and equable climate of their 
land, were opulent and contented Travelling was both 
free and safe Fa Hian testifies to the mild and sympathetic 
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character of the judicial administration There was no 
capital punishment, he says somewhat surprisingly, except 
for treason \\hich was chastised with the amputation of the 
right hand Ho notes the absence of judicial torture and the 
usual punishment of crimes with fines alone He observes 
the absence of hcnv\ tolls and other restrictions on trade and 
traffic Hcsa\sthal rent was collected from crown lands 
and that the king's personal servants w^ere paid fixed salaries. 
One remarkable fact emphasised bj’- the pilgrim with 
pleasure is that the Buddhistic idea of sanctity for life permea- 
ted all classes of the jiopulation There w'as a complete 
abhorrence to the killing of animals, to the drinking of wine, 
and, (curioush enough) to the eating of garlic and onions ! 
Tliere were again, saN s Fa Hian, no dealings in swune, fowls, 
and cattle for the purpose of slaughter The chandalas, 
butchers and fishermen alone, he notes, dealt ih flesh and the 
slaughter of life For ordinary purposes, w'e have reasons 
to behe\e from Fa llian, the people used cowTies or shells as 
currencj , coin'' Lining presumb’j used by the rich and higher 
clas<;es alone Fa Ilian notes the liberal endow'ment made 
b\ the so\ creigns and nobles for the Buddhistic monasteries 
from generaiion to geneiation, as the result of wdiich the 
monks were free from all circs legardmg food, housing and 
lu\urie> Donations of houses, fields, gardens, men and 
cattle w ere showered b\ nobles as W’ell as the ordinary house- 
holders The title-deeds were handed from reign to reign, 
so that there could be no violation of them The resident 
priests of the i/Z/urns were fully provided with mats, beds, 
food, drink and clothes without stint Fa Hian speaks 
with particular admiration of the city of Patahputra and its 
people He icfeis in detail to the palaces of Asoka and the 
legends connected with them He describes the city as highly 
opulent and the people as vying w'lth one another in practi- 
sing bcne\olence and righteousness He remarks that the 
nobles and householders founded numerous chanty-houses 
and hospitals where the poor, the crippled and the diseased 
could get gratuitous treatment The prosperity of the 
capital city as described by him forms a strange contrast 
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to the ruins of the Budddhistic centres Fa Hian found it 
necessary and profitable to stay at Pataliputra for three 
years , for though it was the headquarters of an extremely 
orthodox and beloved Hindu emperor, he found more 
materials here than in Buddhistic places of worship 
During this period of three years he learnt Sanskrit, 
and copied a number of MSS. in the local Mahayana 
vihara, which he could not get elsewhere m the west 
m consequence of the system of teaching by memory 
which was m vogue there Fa Hian’s description of the 
local monasteries and festivals indicates the advanced state 
of idol worship, the close co-operation between the Bud- 
dhistic and Brahmanical leaders and the inordinate love of 
gaiety and display which the court and the people indulged 
in It would be hard to find a more pleasing picture of 
harmony and co-operation than the one presented by the 
pilgrim in this connection. 

It IS, therefore, not surprising that the late Dr Vincent 
Smith has remarked that "probably India has never been 
better governed after the oriental manner than it was during 
the reign of Vikramaditya” The judgment is all the more 
acceptable for the reason that Fa Hian himself contrasts the 
condition of North India with that of the Dakkan in a 
manner which is quite unfavourable to the latter We do 
not know to what part of the Dakkan Fa Hian refers. 
Dr. Knshnaswami Aiyangar believes’^ that it applies to the 
Vakataka kingdom and he sees a demonstration of Fa 
Hian’s condemnation in the story that Kalidasa reported to 
his sovereign that the Kuntala king devoted himself, in 
consequence of the all-powerfulness of the Gupta monarch 
in administration, to a life of pleasure, neglecting his 
proper duty. But Fa Hian could not have referred to the 
Vakataka country. He, it is almost certain, referred to the 
unsettled country on the coast, which was either under the 
Kahnga or Salankayana dynasty. The government of this 
part of the country was not efiicient enough to secure the 

^Studies tn Gupla History, p 55 
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safety of person and property Communication was sadly 
neglected, so that the countiy was precipitous and the roads 
dangerous “ Those who wish to go there, even if tliey 
know the place, ought to give a present to the king of the 
country, either money or goods The king then deputes 
certain men to accompany them as guides, and so pass the 
travellers from one place to another, each party pointing 
out their own roads and intricate by-paths.” 

The reign of Chandragupta is not only politically im- 
portant but highly eventful in the history of literature and 
arts It IS not possible to deal with these subjects here , 
but it may be noted that some of the most renowned poets 
and philosophers, Brahmanical and Buddhistic, belonged 
to his time and court, while the emperor’s taste for architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting created an atmosphere favour- 
able to the beqneathal, to posterity, of some of the most 
enduring monuments in the world These subjects 
are dealt with elsewhere 

The Character of Chandragupta II 

It must now be obvious that, from every standpoint, the 
reign of Chandragupta II was a glorious epoch in the history 
of the Guptas and of Hindu India From numismatic 
evidences we find that the earliest date of his son and 
successor Kumaragupta was G. E 96 (A D 415) We have 
therefore to suppose that Chandragupta died m that year or 
more probably, a year or two earlier The year 413 A D 
has been generally taken, certainly with plausibility, to be his 
last year Chandragupta had wielded the destinies of the 
Gupta empire for about twenty-eight years and, it can be 
hardly doubted, with the highest credit to himself and the 
highest benefit to the country To the Brahmanical leaders 
and scholars he must have been the very incarnation of 
divinity , and alike in the history of religion, art, literature 
politics, and statecraft, he has left a name second 
to none Chandragupta’s private life is, as in the case 
of almost all ancient Hindu monarchs, obscure The 
few existing records say that he had at least two queens. 
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namely, Dhruvadevi, the heroine of the Devi-chandragup- 
tam and the issuer of the Vaisali seals, and Kubhera Naga 
the Naga princess and mother of Prabhavati, the queen of 
the Vakatakas Chandragupta must have had other 
queens, but we have no information about them Both 
Kumaragupta who succeeded him and Govmdagupta who 
figures in the Vaisali clay seal finds, were the sons of the 
first and senior queen The legends of Vikramaditya, if 
they are to be taken as referring to Chandragupta If, seem 
to indicate a most amiable and charming personality who 
loved women simply because they were women 1 It is quite 
possible that Chandragupta was a lover of the fair sex as he 
was a lover of valour, culture, beauty and learning At any 
rate, that is what the legends clearly indicate But apart 
from this sufmise, there remains the solid fact that, as 
an empire-builder and as a patron of culture, he was the 
most conspicuous and commanding figure in all India 
during (roughly speaking) the last fifteen years of the'4th and 
the first 15 years of the 5th century To posterity his 
political work has become nothing, but the results of his 
patronage of art, literature and all that is likely to elevate 
and enrich human life, have endured to the present day. 
Further, the consequences of his instrumentality in that 
change in the balance of power which eventually saw the 
absolute and unqualified death of Buddhism before the all- 
absorbing and all-assimilating Hinduism, have been about 
and upon the peoples of India through the long vista 
of the last fifteen centuries. Chandragupta’s great civil 
and military talents, his successful lead of armies to 
victory and his combination of good government, peace, 
order and security with the force of full royal authority, 
must have been big achievements in the eyes of his contem- 
poranes , but the effects of these have passed away, shanng 
the fate of the work of every other great eastern empire- 
builder and statesman , but the results of his efforts to illu- 
minate and beautify the world, to help the cause of what he 
regarded as the true morality, the true creed and the true 
social structure and manners, have, for good or for evil, 
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endured And if in the couise of centuries the Brahmani- 
cal civilization has displayed a marvellous vigour, force, 
and enduring power, it must not a little be due to the success- 
ful endeavours of the great Gupta monarch to engraft what 
were then regarded as the highest ideals upon what was 
then regarded as the highest political ambition or achieve- 
ment. 



